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How far our expectations have been realised will 
appear, as we proceed: but the preface is of evil au¬ 
gury: it is wholly occupied with charges ol incon¬ 
sistency, and uncertainty against the Hindu code. We 
should have thought these qualifications would have 
pleaded in its favour with an experienced practitioner 
in our own jurisprudence, and should scarcely have 
supposed them serious grievances to one to whom (he 
glorious uncertainty ofEnglish law must have afforded, 
in earlier life, no unfrequent opportunities for the dis¬ 
play of acumen and research. The case, however, is 
otherwise, and Sir F. Macnaghten complains that the 
contradictions of Hindu law reduce it to a nullity, that 
there is hardly any question that may not be either 
affirmed or denied under the sanction of texts which 
are held to be equal in point of authority; and that 
research is productive of little more than perplexity, 
for the conflict of lawgivers is endless, and they can 
never be reconciled.” 

To these assertions, however, we must confess we 
hesitate in giving unqualified assent, lhat conflicting 
authorities may be cited on many subjects may be 
conceded, but their being held to be of equal weight 
is by no means universally the case, although a mere 
English lawyer may be unable to determine which 
should preponderate: neither is it in our estimation so 
arduous a task as the learned judge seems to appre¬ 
hend, to appreciate the reasons why lawgivers dis¬ 
agree, or to reconcile their differences. It that is im¬ 
practicable, it is seldom difficult to give them that 
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consideration to which they are justly entitled, upon 
reference to common sense, to obvious analogies, and 
the unquestionable and, in general, rational principles 
of Hindu Law. Again, the history of the authorities, 
the probable dates of their existence, the conditions 
of Hindu Society to which their institutes apply, and 
the local character of their influence, ought all to be 
taken into account in estimating the value of their 
dicta. Now all this, the criticism of Hindu Law, ap¬ 
pears to us to form no part of the studies of the Cal¬ 
cutta Court, and we cannot wonder that its brightest 
ornaments should often be sadly puzzled. It is quite 
impossible that it should be otherwise as long as 
pleaders and judges are wholly at the mercy of the 
Pandits. 

Sir Francis Macnaghten seems rather reluctant to 
admit the unfavourable testimony of Sir William Jones; 
as, although he cites that really learned Judge’s opinion, 
that the Pandits have it in their power to mis¬ 
lead the court whenever they please, he holds that 
the translated Hindu law-books contain enough, 
without being aided by the craft or cunning of a 
Pandit, to mislead any man.” This is rather a singular 
mode of defending the Pandits, but if it be the case, 
ot which by the way we are not at all assured, it must 
be from other causes than that stated by Sir fm. 
Jones. In a translation, the reader has an opportunity 
of seeing the texts of the law in their proper places, 
applied to what they relate to, bearing upon the sub¬ 
ject to which they belong, and corroborating or con- 
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tradicting others of a similar tendency: but, as Sir Win. 
Jones observes, “ a simple obscure text, as explained 
by the Pandits themselves, might be quoted as express 
authority, though perhaps in the very book from which 
it was selected it might be differently explained, or 
introduced only for the purpose of being exploded .” 
In a translation, the entire passage of the original is 
given, whilst in a Pandit’s vycivasthd it is not unfre- 
quently perverted by incomplete or garbled citation, 
so as to bear a totally different meaning from that 
which it really conveys. We have no desire, more 
than the learned judge, to cast any reflexion upon the 
Pandits of the Supreme Court, or of any other court, 
but we have seen too much of them, not to be satisfied 
that they are the authors of many of the irrecon- 
cileable contradictions of Hindu law 7 . 

The circumstances in which the Hindu legal ad¬ 
visers of the courts of justice in this country are sit¬ 
uated, are perhaps not so familiar to many of our 
readers as to preclude the necessity of our offering 
some remarks upon the subject. A Pandit, attached 
to a court in that capacity, is placed in it by personal 
favour entirely, without being subjected to any ex¬ 
amination, and without producing any credentials;— 
who shall say then that he is ‘learned in the law’? 
There is every probability against it, for until very 
lately neither means nor encouragement were offered 
to the Brahmans to study their own laws, and the as¬ 
sistance latterly given is much too recent to have pro¬ 
duced any effect. There are no public establishments 
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amongst the natives themselves, and they are too poor 
to pay for education: a teacher must feed as well as 
instruct his scholars, and such ‘virtue is no longer ex¬ 
tant. In fact, an instructor was formerly enabled to 
maintain his pupils, and to glean a surplus for himself 
by the bounty ot Rajas, and even of Nawabs, who 
gave him a village or two for that purpose, but grants 
ot this description have long been out of fashion: 
v ithout education there can be no learning, and as 
1 audits ai e at best but indifferently taught, they are 
very rarely indeed learned men. 

If the uncertainties of the English law are less per¬ 
plexing than those ot the Hindu law, we doubt if its 
delays are not something more interminable. A long 
time elapses before a cause comes for decision, and 
abundant opportunity therefore is afforded for the 
traffic of underhand negociation, intrigue and corrup¬ 
tion ; it is needless to cite instances to prove the con¬ 
sequences, or to make any individual application: 
public events have rendered the fact notorious. It can 
scarcely be otherwise. The Pandits are in all cases 
ill paid, and the sums offered to their acceptance are 
in general equal to many years’ purchase of their 
salaries: they are but men, and where the temptations 
are so great, they must be more than men to resist, 
them, but is not every opinion to be received with 
1 easonable distrust, emanating from parties over 
whom, whether proven or not, we cannot doubt undue 
influence operates, when a cause comes to be ad- 
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judged, and when the Pandits are desired to report 
their opinions on the points of Hindu law? 

Besides the opinions of the court Pandits, given in 
reply to the queries of the court, it seems to be the 
practice of the Supreme and Sadr Courts at least, to 
receive the opinions of other Pandits on either part. 
Need we wonder that these differ? What are counsel 
retained for in English courts? If opinions on the law 
were uniform, at least if the utterance of them were 
never to vary, what would become of the bar? The 
Pandit in such a circumstance is an advocate, feed to 
make out the best story he can for his client, to ad¬ 
duce whatever can be pleaded in his favour, and over¬ 
turn or explain away whatever appears to make against 
him. This trial of skill matters nothing with us, be¬ 
cause we have Judges who know the law as well as 
the pleaders. In Hindu law, however, unluckily, the 
case is otherwise, and the Judge who is to decide the 
cause, knows noting per se of the merit of the argu¬ 
ments which are to regulate his decision, not even of 
the language in which they are enforced. As long as 
this is the case, and every judge cannot be a Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, we need not be surprised at the difficulty 
which attends the reconciliation of the contending 
doctrines of the Hindu law. 

The mere question of the consistency of the Hindu 
law would be a matter of little importance, but that 
it leads to the serious consideration of the expediency 
of maintaining that law in force. If it be a nullity, as 
the learned judge remarks, what advantage follows its 
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administration? At the same time, he recognises the 
policy and equity of governing the Hindus by their 
own laws, and consequently advocates a perseverance 
in the present plan, recommending however means 
“by which we may hope in time to cleanse the system 
of its aggregate corruptions and to defecate the impa¬ 
rity of ages” And what are these means? The de¬ 
cisions of the Supreme Court; an appeal from Hindu 
law to an English bench; a preference of the opinion 
of foreign judges, and those but superficially conver¬ 
sant with the subject, to the laborious discussions of 
native law-givers, and scholars; and the substitution 
of common for written law, of that law which the his¬ 
torian of British India pronounces oral, traditionary, 
and barbarous, and describes as “any thing which the 
judges choses to call law, under no other restriction 
than certain notions, to a great degree arbitrary, of 
what has been done by other judges before them.” 
We doubt very much whether the Hindus will not 
fare better amongst the contradictions of their own 
texts, admitting that they exist, than the frequently 
conflicting decisions of different judges, and the very 
commonly opposite awards of the Sadr Diwani, and 
Mufassal Courts, in which we believe the judgements 
of the Supreme Court are regarded as any thing but 
infallible. At any rate, before hazarding such an ex¬ 
periment, we should be desirous to behold one much 
more obvious put to the test, ami before the Hindu 
law is irreprievably condemned, we should wish to see 
it studied. 
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There are many other assertions in this preface 
which we think much too generally, if not incautiously 
and erroneously, advanced. We shall satisfy ourselves, 
however, with adverting to but one more, that we may 
not disproportionately delay our examination of the 
work itself. Sir F. Macnaghten, speaking of the trans¬ 
lations that have been made, observes: “that they ad¬ 
mit of different explanations it would be folly to deny, 
because there is hardly a passage in any one of them 
which has not been differently explained.” We must 
be guilty of the folly of denying the inference, as we 
have no proof whatever of the fact. By whom have 
these passages been differently explained? certainly 
not by different translators, for we have no one work 
on Hindu law translated by two different hands. We 
are not aware that the translators are at variance with 
themselves, and although obscure sentences, no doubt, 
occur in which variety of translation might be defen¬ 
sible, yet these are comparatively few, and unimportant. 
The leading texts, which are repeated in different 
works are almost always short, simple, and precise, 
and are rendered in a similar manner wherever they 
occur. Upon what proof therefore the learned judge’s 
assertion is founded, we are wholly at a loss to con¬ 
jecture: unless he refers to the explanations of the 
Pandits; and then indeed we concede the fact, although 
we are at issue as to the cause. The unfavourable 
impression of translations, which the learned judge 
seems inclined to convey, appears to us wholly un¬ 
merited, and, if implicitly credited, calculated to do 
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much harm. We can have, no expectation that the 
Gentlemen of the Calcutta Bar will waste their val¬ 
uable hours upon the unprofitable study of Hindu law¬ 
books in the original Sanskrit: and upon translations 
therefore they must depend for any knowledge of 
Hindu law: but if they are told from high authority 
that these translations are only calculated to mislead 
them, and that the interpretations are in almost every 
passage disputable, they will of course not think it 
worth their while to consult such defective guides, 
and will prefer ignorance to error. In this, however, 
they will err most egregiousLy. The translations of 
Jones, Colebrooke, Wynch, and Sutherland are fully 
entitled to their confidence, and if read with attention 
and rendered familiar by frequent reference, they will 
convey very accurate notions both of the determined, 
and the doubtful points of Hindu law. Sir F. M’s ap- 
piopriation ot the two last chapters of his own book 
to the publication of part of the translation of the Mi- 
tukshara by his son, Mr. W. Macnaghten, is rather at 
'aiiance with the opinion he would seem to inculcate 
ot the worthlessness of translations. 

Ihe first chapter of Sir F. Macnaghten’s work is 
dedicated to the law of inheritance, and starts oddly 
enough with a paragraph declaring, once for all, that 
a w ' c ^ ow cannot claim anv property in right of her 
husband, of which he was not actually possessed. We 
have no objection to the law of the declaration, but 
its abrupt appearance in the van of the laws of inher¬ 
itance is rather a violent and unnecessary dislocation. 
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The learned judge next lays down the following as 
the course of Inheritance. 

1st. The primary rules of Inheritance are these—A (the ori¬ 
ginal acquirer) shall be succeeded 

1st. By his son, or sons — if no son, by 
2d. His widow, or widows—if none, by 
3d. His daughter, or daughters—if none, by 
4th. His daughter’s son or sons—if none, by 
5th. His Father—if dead, by 
6th. His mother — if dead, by 

7th. His uterine brother or brothers— if none, by 
8th. His brother or brothers of the half blood if none, by 
9th. Sons of uterine brothers— if none, by 
10th. Sons of brothers of -die half blood—if none, by 
11th. Grandsons of uterine brothers—if none, by 
12th. Grandsons of brothers of the half blood. 

Here the succession in this line ceases. A’s Estate will now- 
go back to the son or sons of his sisters, and their heirs; failing 
them, to his paternal grandfather,—then to lus paternal grand¬ 
father’s widow,—then to the paternal grandfather’s sons and 

their heirs. 

The order of succession, thus laid down by the 
learned Judge, appears to us to be very far from full 
or precise. The first article, for instance, states that 
the deceased is succeeded by his son or sons, and the 
second, if no son, by his widow or widows; but unless 
the term son implies also grandson, and great gi and- 
son, the statement is exceedingly inaccurate; for a 
widow inherits only if neither son, grandson, nor great 

grandson be in existence." 

The list, also, is much more brief than the detail 

• j-g ee gi,- w. II. Macnaghten’s Principles of Hindu and Mo¬ 
hammedan Law. London edition (1860), p. 18.] 
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required, and the learned Judge admits this, as upon 
closing it he states, he believes he has set forth a suf¬ 
ficient number of reversioners for all the purposes of 
utility, and refers to Mr. Wynch’s table '”', a very useful 
one no doubt, for the rest of the course; but it is in 
remote succession that disputes chiefly originate, and 
opinions differ: and in a work emanating from such a 
quarter we should have expected to have found such 
cases less summarily disposed of. 

Upon the line of inheritance the learned judge ob¬ 
serves, it is perhaps less disputable than any other part 
of the Hindu law, and this admission is rather irrecon¬ 
cilable with his previous assertion, that the whole is 
a nullity. In truth all authorities are agreed in the 
main series of inheritance, and the chief contradictions 
and incongruities arise out of what must be allowed 
to be an ample field for their occurrence, partition of 
property. As far, however, as the claimants are im¬ 
mediate, and exclusive, there is no more conflict of 
opinion amongst Hindu law-givers than our own : the 
same may be safely said on every other subject, and 
in all the leading features, in whatever light the learned 
Judge may have contemplated them, the aspect of the 
Hindu code is very reasonably uniform, and consistent. 

With respect to the law of inheritance amongst the 
Hindus, it is regulated generally by the performance 
of funeral oblations: these consist in the first degree 


* [Translation of the Daya Krainu Sangraha, Calcutta: ISIS, 
ad eh. I.J 
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of the presentation of a cake of rice and meat to the 
manes of a father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, 
and the individual who offers the gift to all or any of 
these hears the same proportionable degree of affinity 
to the deceased. A son, for instance, offers them to 
all three, a grandson to two, a great-grandson to one, 
and a great-great-grandson to none, for which reason 
the direct line of succession does not come to him, a 
peculiarity noticed but not explained by our text. 

2d. There is i\ peculiarity in the Hindoo law, as it relates to 
descent in the right line. The estate cannot descend to a great- 
great - grandson, unless there be an intermediate heir, through 
whom it may be conveyed. For instance, If A have a son B, B 
have a son C, C have a son D, and D have a son E; E will 
then be the great-great - grandson of A. Supposing then B, C, 
and D to die in the life time of A, E shall not upon A’s death 
take the estate—nor shall he ever take it, if it does not come to 
him through a long course of reversioners. Yet if D had sur¬ 
vived A, D would have taken as A’s great-grandson, and E would 
have taken as D’s son. If C had survived A, C would have 
taken as A’s grandson, and E would have taken as C’s grandson 
—or if B had survived A, B would have taken as A’s son, and 
E would have taken as B’s great-grandson. 

The principle does not seem indeed to have been 
familiar to the learned judge, and he has therefore 
been led into ambiguity and error in his 28th rule: 
(p. 8) he says that 

It does not follow that a person whose duty it is to perform 
the srdddha , or funeral rites, shall succeed as heir to the estate; 
or that the person succeeding to the estate shall have the duty 
of performing the irdddha cast upon him— 

An assertion in which we believe all Hindu writers 
to be at variance with him—except that we may sup- 
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pose him to intend to say, the heir is not obliged to 
give the funeral offering to the deceased. That is by 
no means necessary, but he must share in some of 
those which the deceased should have offered, as to 
the father or grandfather, or even more remote kins¬ 
men : the relationship involving the presentation of a 
funeral cake extending to seven persons, and that of 
offering libations of water comprehending fourteen, 
bnder one or other of these denominations, therefore, 
it is highly probable that the heir will come, and he 
will consequently perform Funeral rites. 

In illustration of his remark, Sir F. states that the 

Sons ot a sister may succeed to the estate, but they cannot 
pertonn the srdddha except in the absence of relations in the 
male line, or except in a case in which it may be performed by 
any person of the same caste or tribe. So if there be sons of a 
sister, the sons of a male cousin cannot succeed to the estate, 

and yet it will be their duty to perform the srdddha in preference 
to the sister’s sons. 


- But this passage is far from accurate. The sons of a 
sister in Bengal inherit before the son of a male cousin, 
precisely because they do offer funeral oblations in 
closer connexion with the deceased than the latter, 
as stated in the Day a Krama Sangraha , where ac¬ 
cordingly the following rules are expressed: 

On failure of the brother’s grandson the suc¬ 
cession goes to the father’s daughter’s son, for he pre- 
sents three funeral oblations”, D. C. S. p. 18;—again, 
Failing the uncle’s son, the uncle’s grandson suc- 
ceeds, for lie presen ts one oblation”,_Ibid. 21 * 

* [Calcutta «'ditiou (IS'28), p. 8 & 9.] 
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A rigid regulation of the right to succession by the 
funeral oblations is, however, peculiar to Bengal, hav¬ 
ing been adopted as a general principle by Jinmtava- 
hana. In other parts of India the criterion is admitted 
only partially, and in the very case under examination 
is not allowed to regulate the order of the inheritance. 
The law, therefore, as stated by the learned Judge, is 
defined as loosely as the principle, for it is only in 
Bengal that a sister’s son succeeds in preference to 
the son of a male cousin.* The authorities of the 
Benares and Maithila schools do not admit the claims 
of a sister’s son, and remove him very far from the 
succession. In fact, his rights are not noticed at all, 
and can only come under the class of cognate or 
remote kinsmen—those sprung from a different, family, 
but connected by funeral oblations. The reason why 
a sister’s son is thus excluded is, that he belongs to a 
different family: at the same time the participation in 
funeral rites, and the argument of analogy induce some 
of the commentators on the text of the Mit&kshard, as 
Balambhatta, and Nanda Pan (lit a, to endeavour to ex¬ 
plain away the omission of a sister’s son by supposing 
the term Brother’s sons to imply sister's sons also: 
the rationale however of the opposite arrangement is 
sufficiently obvious, and no doubt of the real purport 
of the authorities can be entertained: a sister’s son 
carries the property of the family away from it into 
that of her husband; whilst by a descent in the male 


* [Dayubhaga. Calcutta: 1329, p. 326.] 
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line it accompanies the name and direct derivation,— 
and although, therefore, in harmony with provincial 
and modern notions, the learned Judge’s definition 
ot the law of succession in this case, as connected with 
a share in the funeral rites, appears to have been 
founded on an imperfect and partial view of both ques¬ 
tions. * 

The remainder of this chapter is occupied with the 
discussion of the question as to the rights of a widow 
over property to which she succeeds upon the death 
of a husband, illustrated by the answers of the Pundits 
to the enquiries of the court. It is stated, that by 
former decisions the widow took moveable property 
absolutely, and immoveable property for life only, but. 
it has been since thought, that there is not any ground 
for such a distinction, and that the widow takes but 
a life estate in moveable as well as immoveable pro¬ 
perty. There is no doubt of the object of the law, 
which declares that a widow succeeding to her hus¬ 
band’s estate shall enjoy it. until her death, and that 
the husband s heirs are to succeed to it; nor have we 
any objection, nor is there any in the spirit of the 
Hindu law for the court to interfere, to control the 
widow’s expenditure of her property**: at the same 
time we are not satisfied that this assumption of power 
is warranted by the letter of the law. 


* [Sir Tli. Strange, Hindu Law. London: 1S30, I, 140 t'.J 

[ib. I, 134. 176. 240 f. II, 250 ff. Sir W. H. Macuagl.ten, 
]. 1., 19 ff.] 
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There are but two ancient texts which hear posi¬ 
tively on the widow’s power over the property which 
she inherits as her husband’s sole heir. One is attri¬ 
buted to Katyayana, and states “Let the childless 
woman preserving (inviolate) the couch of her lord, 
and obedient to her spiritual guide, enjoy, resigned, her 
husband’s wealth until her death: afterwards let the 
heir take it.”* The other is from the Mahabharata, 
which as law, by the bye, is no authority at all. “En¬ 
joyment is the fruit which women derive from the 
heritage of their Lords,—on no account should they 
make away with the estate of their lords.” 1 Such are 
the ancient injunctions; which can scarcely be inter¬ 
preted to mean, that if a widow gives away or sells 
her estate, such gift or sale is invalid. Even the later 
writers who entertained less reverence for the female 
character than the ancient sages, have stopped short 
of such declaration, and Jimutavahana is content to 
say that “a widow shall only enjoy the estate; she 
ought not to give it away, mortgage or sell it.” f He 


q ^amWT r^TnTT II 

Viramitr., 194, r, 7. Vivadachint., p. 140, 7. Dayakramasangraha, 

p. 2.] 

1 Apahri, Take oft' or away: it is translated in the Digest aud 
elsewhere, “waste”, which perhaps scarcely renders its due import. 
[According to the Dayakramasangraha the passage is taken from 
the Danadharnia of the Anusasanaparva (?): 

WtTtrf w*: « 

fwn iij 

f [See Dayabhaga, p. 2G5.J 
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allows her also, if unable to subsist otherwise, to mort¬ 
gage or even to sell it, and to make presents to her 
husband's relatives and gifts or other alienations for 
the spiritual benefit of the deceased. It is not till we 
come to the third generation ofdawyers, the commen¬ 
tators on the commentators, that the restriction is 
positive, and Sri Krishna Tarkalankara expounding 
Jumitavahana’s text declares, “a widow shall use her 
husband s heritage for the support of life: and make 
donations, and give alms in a moderate degree for the 
benefit of her husband, but not dispose of it at her 
pleasure like her own peculiar property.” The utmost 
that can be inferred from all this, is, that originally 
the duty of the widow was only pointed out to her, 
and she was left in law as she was in reason, a free 
agent, to do what she pleased with that which was her 
own; but that in later times attempts of an indefinite 
nature have been made to limit her power. The eager¬ 
ness with which this latter doctrine is urged by the 
Scholiasts of the present day is ascribablc in all pro¬ 
bability to that contempt for the female sex which 
they have learned from their Mohammedan masters. 
Hie willingness with which it has been admitted by 
English Lawyers is owing no doubt to a conviction of 
the expedience of the doctrine, unbiassed, we trust, 
by prejudices either of Indian or English growth. 

lhe learned judge observes, that with regard to im¬ 
moveable property, so far as a widow is concerned, 
lie has been unable to trace any distinction in Hindu 
law. W e agree with him in as far as her absolute right 
Hi. 3 
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is admitted over both; but if this is not conceded, then 
there is a very easily traceable distinction, for it is 

made by the same authorities, the modern lawyeis, 
and it is on the very same grounds, those of analogy, 
that the limitation of a right over immoveable, and ab¬ 
solute right in moveable property, are maintained. 
The author of the Vivada Ratnakara, and Vivuda 
Chintamahi, for example, assert that a wife may give 
moveable effects, gems, and the like, devolving on her 
by succession to her husband. Jmnitavabana is only 
supposed to hold a different opinion because he uses 
the word Dhancim, wealth in general, in restricting the 
widow's authority over wealth she inhents to a life 
interest; to which, however, as noticed, he admits the 
exception of charitable donations, and actual necessity, 
but the chief argument made use of against a widow s 
aliening her husband’s estate is a law attributed to 
Narad a, that she may enjoy at her pleasure property 
given her by her husband, or give it away after Ins 
death, except land or houses; therefore, say the law¬ 
yers, she cannot give away land or houses which she 
inherits . Of course, if the exception applies to both 
cases, the permission holds equally good in both, and 
the same analogy that restricts the widow in immove¬ 
able effects recognises her right over moveable or 
personal property: notwithstanding, therefore, the 
court thought proper to reverse their own decree in 
the case of Hurasundari and Casinath Baisakh, and 
after acknowledging in 1814 her absolute interest in 
the moveable property of her husband, lescinding that 
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admission in 1819; and notwithstanding the opinion 
declared from the bench that with respect to a widow’s 
right there is no distinction between moveable and im¬ 
movable property, and that she has no more than life 
interest in either, we believe it to be established by 
undeniable analogy, and the declared opinion of at 
least equal authorities, that there is a distinction be¬ 
tween moveable and immoveable property, as regards 
a widow’s rights, and that if we are guided by the old 
Hindu law, unsophisticated by modern subtlety, and 
forced analogies, a widow lias an absolute interest in 
both. As to the Vyavastha on which the opinions of 
the court, we presume, were formed, we never saw 
more superficial law nor palpable contradiction in any 
we ever perused. It may be worth while to examine 
it at some length. 

1. The Court Pandits asserted that “the Dayabhaga 
and other Sastras current in Bengal make no distinc¬ 
tion between moveable and immoveable property.” 
Without knowing what these other Sastras are, we 
cannot estimate the value of this reply: we have no 
objection to admit that Jimutavahana makes no dis¬ 
tinction. 

2. “A widow has a life interest in both.” The texts 
of ancient sages are equally current everywhere, and 
as far as their obvious acceptation extends, of which 
we have as good a right to judge as Jimutavahana, 
they do not oppose the widow’s absolute right over 
both: consequently, 

3. “A widow is entitled to dispose of the same by 
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“crift, mortgage, sale, or otherwise for the benefit of 
“her husband’s soul.” 

4. “It is incumbent upon a widow to act as her hus¬ 
band’s kinsmen direct.” 

The Vivada Bhangarnava, a Bengal authority, de¬ 
clares “a widow has no lord, and may therefore do as 
she likes.” 

5. “The gift of immoveable property is not valid 
“against herself or the next heir: the same of move- 

O 

“able property and jewels which might be recovered 
“by her, or the next heir, the same as money.” 

Now this we deny in toto—whatever a widow may 
be recommended not to do, as she is not commanded 
not to do, she may do, and a breach of a moral in¬ 
junction is punishable only in the breakers: the person 
who receives the donation, having received that of 
which the alienation is not expressly forbidden, has 
done no wrong: why punish him? the gift of the whole 
estate, therefore, is valid. The learned judge observes 
very correctly that it seems exceedingly absurd, that 
persons should be able to make a valid disposal oi 
property which they have no right to dispose of at all, 
and that that which is immoral, and sinful, and pro¬ 
hibited, should still be good in law. We wonder it 
never occurred to him that the validity of the gift was 
an argument in favour of the legality: but this is really 
the case. 

The old lawyers have said, ‘let, a widow enjoy a 
husband’s wealth, afterwards let the heirs take it : 
what obligation does this involve that she must leave 
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it ? But she is told she should not waste it,—granted: 
but suppose she sells it, is that waste? Now as to the 
gift, the same authorities, from whom there is no ap¬ 
peal, define what things are alienable as gifts and what 
are not. Amongst the things not alienable no mention 
is made of a widow’s inheritance. The whole estate 
of a man, if he have issue living, or if it be ancestral 
property, he cannot give away, without the assent of 
the parties interested, and this may indeed be thought 
to apply to the immoveable property inherited by a 
widow, but it is the only law that can be so applied: 
there being, therefore, no law against the validity of 
her donation, it follows that she has absolute power 
over the property: at least such was the case, till a 
new race of law-givers, with Jlmutavahana at their 
head, chose to alter it; but they only tampered with 
the law of inheritance, and the law respecting legal 
alienation being untouched, remains to bear testimony 
against their interpretation of a different branch of 
the law. 

6. “A widow has not absolute interest in either 
“moveable or immoveable property. She has not an 
“uncontrolled interest, she can do nothing of her own 
“authority.” 

1 his last position is contradicted by a Bengal au¬ 
thority, as we have seen, and by the daily practice of 
all India. Who controlled Ahalyd Bhal? 

7, “I he widow has a right to the possession of the 
“moveable property, to which she succeeds, subject to 
“the control before mentioned.” 
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We presume by possession is meant having it in 
her hands, or at her command. How else can she en¬ 
joy it. There is nothing that can be tortured into an 
assertion that her husband's relations, or any other in¬ 
dividuals, private or public, have a right to withhold 
from the widow’s own coffers whatever jewels or 
money she inherits—and, having such property in her 
hands, who is to prevent her making away with itr 
Such are the absurdities in which an attempt to limit 
a widow’s absolute right over ‘moveable’ property has 
involved the modern Hindu law: the ancient lawgivers 
were too wise to attempt impossibilities — they gave 
the widow good advice, but abstained from legislating 
what it was impossible to enforce. 

8. “The relations of her husband cannot dispossess 
“her of that property, but they may control her in the 
“use of it.” 

If they cannot do the one, they cannot do the other : 
if they cannot take the money from her, how is it pos¬ 
sible they can prevent her spending it? By an injunc¬ 
tion of the Supreme Court, indeed, and the consign¬ 
ment of the funds to the care of the Master , it may be, 
and has been done: this we know: but we have yet to 
learn that it is Hindu law. 

9. “There is no difference in the interest taken by 
*“ a woman in property derived from partition with her 
“sons, and what she inherits upon her husband’s death 
“without issue.” On this point we shall join issue 
presently—in the mean time, see what immediately 
follows. 
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10. “We are of opinion that the most eligible mode 
“would be to consider it as Stridhana. that is pro¬ 
perty over which a woman has absolute power. 

These learned sages, therefore, in the course of half 
a dozen replies, assert that a widow has a life interest 
only over property which she solely inherits, and an 
absolute interest in property which she divides with 
her sons, and yet there is no difference. Oh wise and 
consistent expounders of the law, we have done with 
your Vyavastha! 

Next came a knot of live Bengali Pandits, who are 
made to say: The Pandits of the Court have quoted 
the Dayabhaga as their authority; therefore we differ 
from them in opinion. Now really we cannot conceive 
these Pandits ever used any such expression : the Da¬ 
yabhaga is unquestionably very high authority in 
Bengal, and for a Pandit of this province to make its 
citation the ground of dissent surpasses our concep¬ 
tion. They might indeed decline to admit its authority 
as far as inconsistent with older works, as would seem 
to be implied in what follows. “There are older trea¬ 
tises of law by which donation of property by a person 
who has not uncontrolled authority over it is declared 
void.” Granted, but to what except moral control is 
a widow subjected? In fact, they admit that, although 
a widow ought not to aliene her husband s property, 
yet that the disposal is valid, and they also assert the 
widow’s absolute power over the moveable part of the 
property. 

Two other Pandits agreed with the Court Pandits; 
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that is, they admitted there was no difference between 
life interest, and absolute interest: they asserted, how¬ 
ever, that a gift was not. valid against the heir — “who 
might reclaim it,”. We should like to know upon what 
authority. 

We quite agree with the learned judge, that with 
such guides it was not easy to arrive at the right con¬ 
clusion: but this was not the fault of the Law. The 
spirit and the text of the original law, in our estima¬ 
tion, recognise the widow’s absolute right over pro¬ 
perty inherited from a husband, in default of male 
issue.* In Bengal the authorities that are universally 
received have altered this law and restrict a widow to 
the usufruct of her husband’s property. They have 
not, however, provided for its security, nor for its re¬ 
covery if aliened, and by such neglect have virtually 
left the law as they found it, or the power if not the 
right of alienation with the widow: it is open to the 
court, therefore, to make what regulations on this sub¬ 
ject they please, as far as their jurisdiction extends, 
and as far as they are authorised by the Charter: and 
the regulation most conformable to reason, to analogy, 
and the spirit of the Hindu code, would be to give the 
widow absolute power over personal property, and 
restrict her from the alienation of the estate, except 
with the concurrence of her husband’s heirs. 

The second division of Sir F. Macnaghten’s work 


* [Mitaksh. ad Yajn. II, 135. Vivadachintumam, p. 151. Vi- 
ramitrod., p. 193, u. Vyavaliara Mayiikha, IV, 8, 2 fl'.J 
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treats of the partition of property, made amongst the 
parties themselves,—partition amongst others, by the 
sole owner in possession, being, in our opinion not 
very methodically, transposed to a future chapter. The 
learned judge then seems to take it for granted the 
subject is familiar to his readers; for, without stating 
either the law or the practice, he begins with consider¬ 
ing a case which he admits he does not know ever to 
have occurred, the right of a great-grandmother to 
share with her great-grandsons,—on which after a 
discussion, which appears to us very unprofitable, and 
very unnecessary, he allows the old lady a share, pro¬ 
vided some more immediate descendant is a party. It 
is scarcely worth while to discuss the case, but it seems 
to us very easily settled. If the partition is made of a 
husband’s property, his widow and his mother have a 
right to their shares,—but whenever the character of 
that property is changed by transmission to persons 
not inheriting of the deceased husband in the degree 
of son or grandson, their right ceases. There is an¬ 
other criterion, too, by which the question may be 
settled, “partition is co-ordinate with the gift of the 
funeral cake,”* and that extends to the great-grand¬ 
son. A great-grandson taking a share of his great¬ 
grandfather's undivided property, of course implies the 
great-grandmother’s participation, and then she will 
share as he does. The learned judge does not seem 


* [Yrijnav., I, 132. Dayabb., p. 326. 157. fqntS^f $ 
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to have been put in possession of the principle, nor 
even of the letter of the law by the Pandit of the court, 
who in reply to his queries, “ invariably saul the law 
is silent.” For the author of the Digest propounds and 
answers the very question. “When property left by 
“the paternal great-grandfather is divided, should not 
“a share be allowed to his wife? That is admissible 
“from parity of reasoning, and the particle in the 
“phrase, “and wives of the grandfather”, connects the 
“terms with what is understood but not expressed . 
'3, 24. The case, however, is of very unlikely occur¬ 
rence, and to legislate for improbabilities is a work 
of supererogation. It seems, however, to be a favourite 
topic with the learned judge, for he twice recurs to it 
in this chapter, in rules T3 and 27, and after all, in 
our estimation, gives the law incorrectly. 

The learned judge then proceeds to examine the 
' rights} of a woman derived from partition with her sons, 
and declares it as his opinion, that they are of precisely 
the same description as those with which she is in¬ 
vested as sole heir, and that she has but a life inteiest 
in both moveable and immoveable property so ac¬ 
quired. 

In the case of the widow's sole inheritance, we have 
^ranted that the Bengal lawyers limit her in all re¬ 
spects to a life interest, whilst the Mithild writers 
maintain her absolute right in moveables, and the old 
law authorities oppose nothing to her absolute right 
in every kind of property. In the case of property, 
however, acquired by partition, the arguments in fa- 
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vour of absolute right are infinitely stronger, in as 
much as the Bengal authorities lean to the same view 
of the subject. Jhnutavahana starts no objection to 
such power, his remark being confined entirely to the 
case of sole inheritance, and the Vivada Bhangarhava 
concludes a long and satisfactory discussion of the 
question by the corollary, “Therefore a wife’s sale or 
donation of hel 1 own share is valid.*’ We are, there¬ 
fore, very much at a loss to conceive upon what 
grounds the learned Judge has assimilated a widow’s 
rights as derived from inheritance or partition, or on 
what the “Supreme Court has considered them on the 
same footing.” We cannot help being amused with the 
additional remark, “if it ever had been doubted, the 
“two decisions of which I have spoken are sufficient 
“to set the question at rest.” (p. 45.) For what are 
those decisions? “That the parties take both moveable 
and immoveable property— according to the rules of 
the Hindoo law; ” leaving the task of establishing the 
Hindu law for another law-suit. If these are the de¬ 
cisions that are to take the place of Hindu law, Heaven 
help the litigants. 

It is asserted, indeed, that a husband’s heirs succeed 
to such property in preference to a woman’s own heirs, 
and therefore her enjoyment of it is only for life: but 
the postulate is supported only by analogy, not by any 
positive law r , and therefore the inference is by no means 
proved: besides, even if admitted, preference of suc¬ 
cession does not imply restriction of right in possession: 
our law of primogeniture does not preclude, under or- 
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dinary circumstances, the father’s right to sell, give, 
or bequeath his property as he pleases; and why should 
any order of succession exercise such influence here, 
when not specially provided for? “Heritage, and par¬ 
tition” are included by the text of the Mitakshara, 
which is good law in every part of India, even in Ben¬ 
gal, amongst the constituents of “woman’s property”, 
and a woman is acknowledged by all to be mistress of 
her own wealth. It is argued, that lands and houses 
yiven by a husband to his wife must not be aliened by 
her after his death: therefore, a share of land and 
houses given by his sons on partition of his wealth, 
must not be made away with by their mother; but this 
is surely a different case. A husband, in undue fond¬ 
ness, might bestow upon a wife the heritage of his 
sons, and they would be deprived of that patrimony 
in which they have a joint interest with the father: it 
is not unwise, therefore, to secure to them the re¬ 
version of such effects. In the case of partition, how¬ 
ever, they are already secured: they cannot be left 
destitute, and if the property is ample, as it always is 
in contested causes, they are fully provided for by the 
possession of their respective shares. Again, as the 
partition is their own act, a mother cannot enforce it, 
although it cannot be made without her consent. In 
acquittance then of her claims, in order to induce her 
to forego her lien upon the whole, the sons give her 
up her part: they then only become fully masters of 
their own shares, and it would be an unfair bargain if 
they did not admit the mother’s free disposal of what 
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may be considered the purchase money of their privi¬ 
leges." 

Sir F. Macnaghten admits that if it could be con¬ 
sidered as an act of free will, the widow’s share in a 
partition might be recognised as the gift of her sons, 
and consequently “as the gift of kind relations” would 
be placed at her absolute disposal: but he observes, 
she may be influenced by one son in contradiction to 
the will of the rest, and as partition takes place at the 
desire of any one of the" co-heirs, they will then be 
compelled to relinquish the mother’s share against tlieir 
consent. This may be granted as a possible evil re¬ 
sulting from the law, but it does not alter the charac¬ 
ter of the law, and therefore, whatever may be the 
case in a widow’s sole inheritance, we see no grounds 
whatever for restricting her interest in the property 
which she derives from partition, to a life interest only, 
whether the property lie real or personal. It is absurd 
to say that a woman was not intended to be a free 
agent, because the old Hindu legislators have indulged 
in general declarations of her unfitness for that charac¬ 
ter. Manu, it is true, says of women “Their fathers 
protect them in childhood, their husbands proteetthem 
in youth, their sons protect them in age. A woman 
is never fit for independence”:** but what does this 
prove in respect to their civil rights? Naradu goes far¬ 
ther, and asserts, that “after a husband’s decease the 
nearest kinsman should control a widow, who has no 

* [See also Sir T. Strange, 1. 1. L 246 ft] ** [Xf, 3.] 
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sons, in expenditure and conduct.”'" But as we have 
observed this is neither the law, nor the practice of 
the present day. Besides it does not apply to the case 
of partition, as there the widow has sons, and they 
surely abandon a right to control property which they 
themselves have given. To sanction any other mode 
of procedure would only tend to perpetuate the de¬ 
graded condition of the female sex in India. Admit 
that at present widows are generally unfit to be en¬ 
trusted with the absolute disposal of property that de¬ 
volves upon them by virtue of partition with their sons. 
Is not that to be mainly ascribed to the restrictions 
with which they are already fettered? Accustom them 
to consider themselves as likely to be invested with 
important trusts; accustom their kinsmen and parents 
to contemplate them in the same capacity, and all par¬ 
ties will become interested in qualifying them to dis¬ 
charge with ability and conscientiousness the duties 
to which they may be called. Sir F. M. thinks that “a 
life interest will secure to the mother a greater degree 
of peace, and contentment than she is likely to enjoy 
after having a proportion of the family property at her 
own absolute disposal.” If neglect be essential to peace 
and contentment, she may certainly expect their en¬ 
joyment: her sons and grandsons, secure of the rever¬ 
sion of the principal upon her death, will think it very 
immaterial how they treat a mother during life who 
has no power to reward affection or punish undutiful- 


* [quoted in the Ddyabkaga, p. 2G9.J 
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ness: the bands of domestic life are already too lax in 
India to be further unloosed with advantage, and the 
authority of parents, particularly that of the mother, 
is too tottering to be further undermined without being 
utterly subverted. Although, therefore, we give the 
learned judge full credit for the humanity of his inten¬ 
tions, we think he has adopted a hasty and partial 
view of a mother’s rights, and that the restriction to 
the extent he proposes would be productive of infi¬ 
nitely more evil than good. 

A number of rules, affecting chiefly the rights of 
females in the case of partition, then follow. In gen¬ 
eral we believe the law is correctly stated, although 
there is any thing but distinctness in the detail or 
method in the arrangement; the rules seem to have been 
laid down at random, with little regard to order, and 
with abundant carelessness of repetition. Thus we have 
the same question as to a great-grandmother’s rights 
discussed in three different places, as we have already 
noticed, and the argument of the identity of a widow’s 
rights by inheritance, or partition, which had twice 
been most fully discussed, p. 11, to 27, and p. 31, to 
37, is again the subject of animadversion in p. 73, 74, 
and 93, 97. We shall not imitate the learned judge’s - 
example, nor again go over the principles, on which 
we offer his doctrine. We are satisfied that in the cases 
in which the decisions of the court, awarding an ab¬ 
solute interest in moveable property to a widow shar¬ 
ing on partition, have been reversed, the tenor of au- 





thority, the guide of analogy, and the spirit of the law, 
have been entirely misconceived. 

The laws of partition amongst theHindus have been 
always the fruitful source of family dissension. The 
perusal of this section of Sir Francis Macnaghten’s 
work removes all astonishment at this circumstance; 
for the conflicting claims become in time so compli¬ 
cated, that it is almost impossible to unravel them. 
It is evident, however, that the difficulty really arises 
not from the mere law of partition, but the delay of the 
practice. It is the attempt to maintain unanimity that 
engenders disputes; if Hindu families would take our 
advice, they would never attempt to hold property in 
common, but make an absolute and final division, the 
moment they became possessed of it. It is quite im¬ 
possible as descendants multiply, that they should not 
disagree, and in proportion to their number, and va¬ 
riety of relation, is the intricacy of their pretensions. 
Then, as Sir F. remarks of the cause of Govindchurn 
Baisakh, v. Casinath, Ramnath, and Bishonath Bai- 
sakh, “come bills, cross bills, and pleadings, in every 
variety of litigation, and the contest only ceases with 
the funds of the litigants.” That cause, for example, 
began in 1808 , and is still carried on betweeu the sons 
of Govindchurn and their Cousins, with unabated per¬ 
tinacity. The following case is illustrative of the com¬ 
plex interests involved in these disputes. 
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IN EQUITY. 

Sree Moottee Jeeomony Dossee, the widow and legal representative 
of Gungachum Ghose, deceased, and Sree Moottee Dossee Dossee, 
widow and legal representative of Buddenchunder Ghose , com¬ 
plainants, 

AGAINST 

Attaram Ghose and Callachund Ghose, defendants. 

The bill stated, and it was proved, that Corrurmamoyee Dossee 
and Luckapriah Dossee were resident at Chandemagore , and not 
subject to the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

The prayer of the bill was for an account and partition of the 
state of Kissenmohun Ghose , deceased,—and that one-fourth equal 
part or share of the said state might be allotted to each of the 
complainants. 

The bill also prayed an account and partition of the estate of 
the said Kissenmohun Ghose, as against the defendant Callachund 
Ghose in particular, — and of all profits and purchases made by 
Callachund Ghose, with, or out of the estate of. Kissenmohun Ghose, 
since the death of the said Kissenmohun Ghose; and that each of 
the complainants be decreed on e-third equal part or share of the 
said last mentioned estate, to be held in severalty by them the 
said complainants. 

The state of the family was as follows: — Kissenmohun Ghose 
died in the Bengal year 1192, leaving two widows, viz. Corrun- 
namoyee Dossee and Luckapriah Dossee, who are still living. 

By Corrunnamoyee Dossee, Kissenmohun Ghose left three sons, 
viz. Gungachum Ghose, who died in the month of Bhadur in the 
Bengal year 1207; Buddenchund Ghose, who died in the month of 
Joistee in the Bengal year 1216, and Callachund Ghose, who is 
still living and one of the defendants. By Luckapriah bossec he 
left Attaram Ghose, who is still living and the other defendant. 

Gungachum Ghose had married two wives, first Joy ah Dossee, 
who died in the life time of her husband, and in the Bengal year 
1201. She left one son, Sumboochunder Ghose, icho survived his fa¬ 
ther (Gungachum) and died in the month of Shrahun, in the Ben- 
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gal year 1215. The other wife of Gungachurn is the complainant, 
Jeeomonee Dossee. She had a daughter Boopali Dossee by Gunga- 
churn , and Boopah Dossee is since dead. 

Buddenchund Ghose left one widow, the complainant Dossee 
Dossee , by whom he had one daughter only (Doyamogee Dossee). 
Dogamoyee Dossee is still living and married to Kissenchunder 
Cowar . Callachund , the other son ol Kissenmohun by Corrunna- 
moyee , and Attar am , the only son of Kissenmohun by Luekapriah , 
are the two defendants. 

The defendant Attaram Ghose not only refrained from op¬ 
posing the partition as between him and the other claimants un¬ 
der Kissenmohun , but alleged that a partition had already been 
actually made. 

An account and partition of the estate of Kissenmohun was in 
the first place ordered as between the other claimants under Kis¬ 
senmohun and him (Attaram), he being declared entitled to one- 
fourth part or share thereof as one of the four sons of Kissenmo¬ 
hun. Attaram , then, being solely entitled to a fourth separate part 
of the estate of Kissenmohun, it was understood and admitted, that 
his mother Luckapriali was not entitled to any separate property 
upon a partition made between her only son and his three half 
brothers, and that she was to look to him for her maintenance. 

If Sumboochunder , the son <?f Gungachurn and Joyah Dossee , 
had died in the life time of his father, it seemed to be agreed, 
(Joyah Dossee having died before her husband,) that Jeeomonee 
the surviving wife of Gungachurn would have been entitled to his 
estate; but Sumboochunder having survived his father, it was held 
that his father’s estate vested in him, and that Jeeomonee , (not 
being his mother, although the wife of his father) could not take 
from him, (Sumboochunder) but that his father's mother , (Comm - 
namoyee) was his heir. 

It was also declared that Dossee Dossee, the widow of Bud¬ 
denchund, he (Buddenchund) not having left a son, succeeded as 
his heir, and was in his right entitled to one-fourth part of Kis - 
senmohim’s estate. 

It was therefore ordered that a partition be made of the estate 
of Kissenmohun, that it be divided into four equal parts or shares 
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and that Attaram , the only son of Kissenmohun by Luckapriah , do 
take one of the said four parts or shares in severalty. 

Ot the other three parts it was ordered that Corrannamoyee do 
take one as the heir of her grandson Sumbooclmnder , that Dossee 
Dossee do take one as the heir of her husband Buddenchund — and 
that Callachund do take one as the survivor of Kissenmohun^s son. 

This partition having been made, it was further declared Cor - 
runnamoyee was entitled to a fourth part of the three which had 
been so divided, the third part which she had taken upon parti¬ 
tion contributing to make up the said fourth part. It then stood 
thus, — Corrunnamoyee^ the representative of Sumbooclmnder , Dos - 
see Dossee, the representative of Buddenchundef, and Callachund, the 
surviving son of Kissenmohun , having come to a partition— Cor- 
runnamoyee as mother of Sumbooclmnder s father, as mother of 
Dossee Dossee’s husband, and as mother of Callachund, became, 
upon a partition, entitled to a share equal to that of the several 
partitioned. 

The three parts were therefore again to be consolidated and 
then divided into four, of which Corrunnamoyee as mother was to 
have one,—the same Corrunnamoyee as representing her grandson, 
one —Dossee Dossee as representing her husband , one—and Cal- 
lachund in his own right, one. 

Supposing then the three parts (Attaram having taken the 
fourth) to be divided into twenty-four parts, Corrunnamoyee would 
ha\c eight, Dossee Dossee eight, and Callachund eight;— Corrun¬ 
namoyee then for the purpose of converting the three twenty-fourths 
into four twenty-fourths must contribute two parts out of the eight 
she had taken, and Dossee Dossee and Callachund must each con¬ 
tribute two parts out of their eight. Then each (Corrunnamoyee in 
her different characters being considered as two) will have one- 
fourth or six twenty-fourth parts. The result will be, ttyt two- 
eights ot the share of Dossee Doss*e and two-eights of the share 
ot Callachund will be added to ihe eight twenty-fourths of Cor- 
runnamoyee, who will thereby have eight twenty-fourths and four 
twenty-fourths, or one half of that part of Kmeomohun’s estate 
which went immediately from Kissenmohun to her own sous. She 
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is now entitled to twelve twenty-fourths or one half of three parts 
of KissenmoJiun’s estate. 

It was also ordered that Corrunnamoyee (not being a party to 
the suit) be at liberty (if she shall please to do so) to come in as 
a complainant before the Master in taking the account, and before 
the commissioners in making a partition of Ktssenmohun’s estate. 

It is to be observed that on the death of Dossee Dossee her 
daughter Doyamoyee will succeed through her (Dossee Dossee) to 
the estate of her (Doyamoyee’s) father Buddenchund. 

As to Jeeomonee, she has a right to maintenance out of her 
husband’s estate, and may follow it for the purpose of obtaining 
her right into the hands of Corrunnamoyee; but from what has 
been already said, it is needless to state that she may now, if 
she has just cause, require security as to her rights—or perhaps 
the Court would have been, at the hearing, justified in ordering 
her maintenance to be secured. It was not asked, and she hav¬ 
ing gone for a specific proportion, and having failed in that, was 
I presume not apprehensive of the want of a maintenance during 
her life. If she has grounds for fear, she may yet come in for it 
upon petition. 

Another case which arose out of disputes in Mud- 
dun Baisakh’s family is cited in this chapter as illus¬ 
trative of the effect given to a will, in the Supreme 
Court, and the right of a widow, as heir to a husband: 
it is of considerable interest, but too long to be cited. 
We notice the result for the “grave and important 
question” it involves, as stated by the learned judge. 
Sentence was given in favour of the widow Hura Sun- 
dari, and she was declared entitled to her husband’s 
estate, to be possessed, used, and enjoyed by her in 
the manner prescribed by Hindu law. Accordingly it 
was ordered that the principal, and accumulated in¬ 
terest then in the hands of the Accountant-general 
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should be paid over to her. Her husband’s brothers 
appealed against the decree for various reasons, but 
chiefly “because the decree declared Hura Sundari en¬ 
titled^ possession oi her husband’s estate, whereas, 
she being entitled to the use and enjoyment only, it 
ought to be secured m the hands of an officer of the 
court , or deposited with the relations of Bishonath, 
who will after the death of Hoorasoondaree be en¬ 
titled to it”, assumptions that speak for themselves, 
as it is clear the Hindu law could not recognise an of¬ 
ficer ol an English court of justice, and common sense 
would deprecate the consignment of property to in¬ 
terested relations. 

The Supreme Court, however, thought differently, 
and, 

T. he petition ot appeal having been filed, it became necessary, 
if she took the money, to give security for its restoration in case 
the order should be reversed. She did not do so, and the prin¬ 
cipal sum with its accumulations up to the date of the order are 
still in the Accountant General’s hands. 

i he learned judge observes, 

lhat it has been usual to give a widow, or a mother, posses¬ 
sion of the property to which she may succeed, must be admitted 

and that the money of her husband’s estate would, had it not 
been for the appeal, have gone into the hands of Hoorasoonduree 
Dossee, is certain. Yet the right of her husband’s heirs to it after 
her death is indisputable, and the justice of restraining her from 
waste is a necessary consequence of this right. 

What then is to be done? Possession will enable her to do all 
the mischief, before any restraint can be applied. 

In our opinion this case is conclusive of a widow’s 
rights to moveable or personal property* If it is not 
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to be placed in the widow’s own hands, to whom 
is it to be entrusted? certainly not to those, who are 
interested in dispossessing her of it. Does the Hindu 
law enact that it shall be deposited with any other 
person?—if not, it follows it must go to the widow 
herself, and she must have the j>ower to do what 
she pleases with it. The original Hindu Legisla¬ 
tors never brought themselves into such a dilemma: 
they conceded a right where they could not prevent 
its exercise. Lands and houses could not be made away 
with without formalities that admitted the interpo¬ 
sition of authority, but-money and jewels could not be 
restrained, and therefore they did not attempt to legis¬ 
late for their appropriation. The learned Judge argues 
that the discipline of Hindu widows is relaxed, and 
that they are not under the same control as formerly: 
what proof have we of this, and even if true what right 
has the Supreme Court to legislate for this new state 
of things? They are to administer justice to the Hindus 
according to the laws and usages of the Hindus, and 
we believe it would be difficult to fancy any allusion 
in either to a Master in Chancery or Accountant Gen¬ 
eral. It the laws are bad, abrogate them: substitute 
English Law at once; but it is mockery to regulate 
decisions by institutions and arrangements wholly for¬ 
eign to the Hindu system, and call the hybrid mon¬ 
strosity Hindu Law. 

The learned Judge observes that the reversioner’s 
right is as well founded as that of the widow; but he 
has by no means proved the nature of that right. In 
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our estimation it is not absolute, but contingent. The 
law is simply “after her death let the heirs take it.” 
So with us it is said “inheritance shall lineally de¬ 
scend to the issue of the person, who last died, actu¬ 
ally seized”, but does not therefore render it impera¬ 
tive that the property must be transmitted to the heirs. 
The rule in either case applies to property left, and 
cannot be said to give to the reversioners a right or 
control over the acts of the possessor. 

Again who are these reversioners whom the learned 
Judge is so anxious to protect? and in answering this 
question we do not wish to dispute the equity, but the 
necessity, of their being made the objects of legal pro¬ 
tection. \\ here a widow inherits as sole heir, there 
can be no nearer heir than a daughter, who in the con¬ 
stitution of Hindu society, we may be well assured, 
is married or will be at the mother’s charge: she is 
therefore in her own person provided for, and if the 
property goes to her, it is transferred to another fa¬ 
mily, unconnected probably by name or descent with 
that of the deceased. In this case we should think it 
very immaterial whether the integral inheritance was 
pr eserved or not, as far as the interests of general so¬ 
ciety, the only interests that should be looked to, are 
concerned. 

If there be no daughter nor daughter’s sons, the 
estate will go to the husband’s brothers: here it re¬ 
mains in the family, but what necessity is there for 
the apportionment? The brothers should not be in 
want, as they have already divided during the life 
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time of the owner the patrimonial property, and have 
received a share severally equal to that of which the 
posthumous apportionment is in question: it will be 
no very great hardship upon them, therefore, to be ex¬ 
cluded from a remotely contingent share in that, to 
which as a whole they had long before foregone all 
claim. 

The same argument applies to a widow’s rights upon 
partition, lhe sons and grandsons, and even great- 
grandsons, have had their shares, and the final aliena¬ 
tion of a fraction, to which they assented for their 
mother’s life, cannot expose them to distress—unless, 
indeed, the certain reversion of additional property at 
the end of the mother’s life time, an event which they 
will be then tempted to desire, if not to expedite, 
should render them less careful of what they actually 
possess, and thus operate as a bounty upon extra¬ 
vagance. On the ground, therefore, of necessity, and 
in our estimation of expediency also, we deny the 
claim of the reversioners to that peculiar protection, 
which the learned judge is inclinedto extend to them. 

In page 56 the learned judge has explained the law 
relating to the portions of sisters, and concludes that 
they have a claim rather than a right. In page 97 he 
reverts to the subject thus: 

T do not expect that the value of what I now add will com¬ 
pensate for the irregularity of introducing it here. After my manu¬ 
script had gone to the press, I prepared this to be introduced at 
page *56, hut it was mislaid; and when discovered, the printing 
had advanced too far to admit of its insertion in the proper place. 

His conclusions are to the same effect, and whatever 
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may be the law, we admit the practice: originally, 
however, a sister claimed a fourth of a son’s share. 
The commentators have made this simple law very in¬ 
distinct by their explanation, supposing it to be ne- 
cessaiy first to set apart a son’s share, and then to 
give a daughter one fourth of that: thus they say in 
the case of a brother and sister sharing , the estate 
shall be divided into two equal parts: the son shall 
take one of these; the other is to be again divided into 
four, and one of those subdivisions shall go to the 
daughter; the rest shall devolve upon the son: conse¬ 
quently he will have seven-eighths, and the sister 
one-eighth, but we cannot conceive the law to sanc¬ 
tion any such clumsy construction. It is true it does 
not authorise a sister’s sharing in the whole estate to 
the extent of one fourth: because, in that case sup¬ 
posing six sons, and one daughter, the son would only 
take one-eighth, or half as much as the least worthy. 
Now this would be quite contrary to the spirit of the 
Hindu law. Again, a daughter cannot be said to take 
only one-fourth of one actual share equal to that of a 
son, because in the case of there being five or more 
daughters, all above four would go without any share 
at all. The inconsistencies of the law as thus under¬ 
stood are too obvious to have escaped the learned 
judge’s notice: he has accordingly detailed them at 
considerable length, but he has offered no solution of 
the difficulty, nor attempted to explain, what is evi¬ 
dently the purpose of the law, and wlmt involves no 
absurdity nor contradiction. A sister shall have the 
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fourth part of a brother’s own share: that is she shall 
divide with a brother in the proportion of one to three, 
or to state it more distinctly, a brother shall take 
seventy-five in the hundred, and the sister twenty- 
five. It is clear that, be the number of sisters, or 
brothers, what it may, this principle is of unvarying 
and ready application, and it is not the law, but the 
arithmetic of the case that has created any perplexity. 
We shall not dwell upon the subject here, as we shall 
have again occasion to advert to it, when we examine 
the similar principle which regulates the portion of 
adopted after the birth of natural sons. We may ob¬ 
serve that, if the Court were to do what Sir F. M. sup¬ 
poses (p. 104) it might by virtue of the laws ofManu*, 
it would be just as bad arithmetic as that of the Hindu 
Scholiasts, and worse law: he states that, if there were 
three brothers, and one sister, and the estate 24,000 
rupees, the court would declare the sister entitled to 
one-fourth or G,000, placing the female heir on a par 
with the male in contradiction to the spirit of both 
English and Hindu law; the purport of which latter is 
clearly, that the brothers in such a case should re¬ 
ceive each 7,200 rupees, and the sister 2,400 rupees. 
We have a mighty simple rule called Single Fellow¬ 
ship, which is the best comment upon the Hindu law 
that can be offered.** 


* [IX. 118. Ydjnav., II, 124] 

** [Sir W. H. Maciiagbton, 1. ]., p. 54. Sir T. Strange, 1. ]., L, 
p. 173,] 
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The next division of Sir F. M.’s work is upon re¬ 
union, the return of a separated brother to the co-par¬ 
cenary enjoyment of property: in fact, however, the 
chapter treats only of one circumstance connected 
with reunion or the rights of a separated uterine broth¬ 
er and united half-brother to inherit; it being held by 
some lawyers, that a connexion by blood confers pri¬ 
ority of right whether united or separated, and by 
others, that reunion places a half-brother on a par with 
a whole brother and entitles him to an equal division 
of the inheritance. The learned judge admits that he 
knows no instance of such reunion, and the chief ob¬ 
ject of the section seems to be an attack upon the di¬ 
gest of Jagannath, an exceedingly useful work, although 
it does not profess to save those who consult it the 
trouble of judging for themselves. As little practical 
benefit would result from the investigation of this sub¬ 
ject, we shall not dwell upon it further. 

The next section treats of a subject of great im¬ 
portance in Hindu law as giving rise to almost daily 
discussion, Adoption. A Hindu must have a son to 
extricate himself and his ancestors from a kind of pur¬ 
gatory, and if he have no children of his own he must 
adopt one. It is said indeed by Manu, that “amongst 
several brothers if one have a son they are all pro¬ 
nounced fathers of a male child” *, and it might be sup¬ 
posed unnecessary, therefore, for the uncles to adopt 
sons for themselves. Upon this Sir F. M. observes, 

* [IX. 182, quoted and discussed in theDattakamunansiL, 11,290'.] 
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Upon this particular point, the sum of all I have been able to 
collect out ol books, or from living authorities, is, that in the 
three superior classes, if tin ic be brothers of the whole blood , a 
son of one of them, for religious purposes, will be the son of all; 
and that, while this son exists, the childless brothers by the same 
father and mother need not adopt one for the performance of 
sacred ntes. But that, in a secular point of view, a male child 
is not considered as the son of his father’s brethren—and that to 
take the heritage as a son of his uncle, he must be adopted; that, 
temporally considered, he does not, as a son, derive any benefits 
from them, and that the son of a brother is recommended, in 
preference to all others, for adoption. 

I find this explained, and I think satisfactorily, in an opinion 
given by Govardhana, some time since a Paridit of the Supreme 
Court. He quotes Vrihaspati as follows*: — If among several uter¬ 
ine brothers one have a son bora, the whole are considered as fa¬ 
thers. These authorities declare a nephew even as a son to a 
childless uncle — effecting, as a son would do, the relief of his soul 
from the hell called put. It therefore follows that the adoption 
of any other Son during the existence of such nephew ought not 
to take place, and that he ought to be preferred. It must not how¬ 
ever be inferred that, because such nephew be equal to a son in 
this one respect, he is so in any other without being qualified by 
adoption—as, according to the following stanza of Tdjnavalhja, 
his title to inherit his uncle’s estate comes after that of the widow, 
daughter, daughter’s son, father, mother, and uncle—whereas, were 
he adopted, he would precede all these . 

There is another view of the subject, however, to 
which neither Govardhana nor the learned Judge has 
adverted, and which appears to us to afford a much 
more satisfactory conclusion, even than the arguments 
of the former. The 6on of a brother is only in a sub¬ 
ordinate or subsidiary capacity of benefit to his uncle 


[Sec the Datiakamimansa. Calcutta: 1&34, p, 15 ; n ? 71 . j 
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in his own person, in the matter of religious rites. 
That is, he offers no funeral cake to his uncle’s spirit, 
except under a special rule, the exact purport of which 
is not admitted, but is supposed to imply only a con¬ 
firmation of the undisputed doctrine that the son of a 
brother should be preferably adopted: he benefits his 
uncle mediately in as far as he offers cakes to his 
grandfather and great-grandfather, the common an¬ 
cestors of his father and his uncle. In these oblations 
the latter has a share, but if he die without a natural 
or adopted son, he loses the certainty of his own ob¬ 
lation, and will consequently run the risk of purgatory. 
To escape this chance, from which it is doubtful if the 
oblations of a nephew can secure him, he must adopt 
a son for himself, and it is therefore not only on secular 
but religious grounds that such adoption is impera¬ 
tive. 1 he text of Manu does not contradict this view 
oi the case, and the expression occurs merely in illus¬ 
tration of the figurative application of the term Son 
to an adopted son, who can bear such relation ac¬ 
tually only to his natural father, although he is con¬ 
sidered to bear it legally to his adoptive parent. The 
conclusion affecting the right of uncles to adopt sons 
is Kulluka Bhatta’s, not Mann’s, and in this case and 
every other it may be observed, that the remarks of 
a scholiast, however high his character, do not debar 
the exercise of independent reasoning. A Paiitiit of 
the present day, who should bring superior talent to 


* [Sir T, Strange, 1. 1., I, p. 8t ff. Dnttaka CbandrikA I. 21 fl.J 
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the task, would be entitled to a preference over all 
preceding expositors. As to the legend from the Ka- 
lika Pur aha cited by Sir F. M. from the Dattaka Mi¬ 
na ansa*, it does not seem to us to bear materially on 
the question, and if it did it would signify little; for 
the Puranas are not authorities in law. They may be 
received in explanation or illustration, but notin proof. 

The right of an adopted son, to inherit collaterally, 
which has been the subject of much difference of opin¬ 
ion amongst the Pandits, and variety of decisions in 
the courts, is next discussed by the learned Judge: 
with his usual disregard to arrangement however, he 
has made the same topic the subject of discussion in 
his preface, whilst in the same chapter, after some in¬ 
terval , he narrates the case of Gourbullukh v. Jagan- 
nath Prasad in which this subject was the question at 
issue, and illustrates it in the appendix by the opinions 
of 51 Pandits belonging to the different Courts. We 
agree with him in his conclusions, that an adopted 
son, or the son given, has the right of collateral suc¬ 
cession, and that its ever being contested shewed but 
a partial appeal to the authorities or the principles of 
Hindu law. The following is the view of the question 
we are disposed to advocate. 

Twelve kinds of sons are enumerated by Manu and 
other writers. These sons are divided into two classes: 
those who are heirs and kinsmen (D&yadas and Ban- 


* [See Orianne, Droit Iiitulou. Paris 18-15, p. 274. Dattaka- 
munansa. Calc. 1834, p. 11 f., and Sutherland’s notes ad II, 45.] 
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dhavas), and those who are not heirs but kinsmen. It 
is agreed that a son of one kind or other, there being 
no son of a superior class in his way, takes the in¬ 
heritance of his adoptive father, and the specification 
of them as heirs does not apply to his wealth, but to 
that of such persons as the father would be heir to in 
the event of their deaths; as “uncles and the rest”, 
according to Maheswara, and as Sapindas, or the pa¬ 
ternal grandfather and others connected by the fu¬ 
neral cake, according to Jfmfitavahana. There is no 
difference of opinion on these subjects, but the ques¬ 
tion is, which of the adopted sons inherit thus collater- 
ally, and which do not, and here we have some dif¬ 
ference of classification. We have taken some pains 
to ascertain the notions of the different authorities 
with respect to the comparative grade of the differ- 
ent sorts of adopted sons, and they seem to us to run 
as follows*: 



Authorities. 


The natural son (Aurasa) .. lllllllliii 

A (laughter’s son(Putrikaputra) 00200235233 

Son of a wife (Kshetraja) .. 2232 2 322322 

A son given (Dattaka) .... 33433797998 

A son made (Kiitrima) .... 4 5 5 4 4 9 10 9111112 

______i —J 

* [See Sir T. Strange, 1. 1., II, 194 ff. Manu IX, 1GG ff. Yajnav. 
II, 128 ff. with the Mitakshara, Dattakachandrika, p. 60. Yivada- 
e hi tit,, 147, 5. \ yavahara Mayukha IV. 41 ff. Viramitrod., p. 184, 
v ‘, G ff. Sir W. II. Macnaghten, 1. 1., p. 65 ff.] 
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Authorities. 


Son of unknown parentage 

(Gudbotpanna). 

Soil rejected (Apaviddha). ? . 
Son of an unmarried Girl 

(Kanina) .. . . . . 

Son of a pregnant bride 

(Sabodba). 

Son bought (Krita). 

Son of a remarried widow 

(Paunarbbava). 

Son self-given (Swayamdatta) 
Son of a 6udra or a Slave 
(Saudra) . . ,. 


. Q § ^ « 

§ § ^ t 

iiu 

I £ 3 2 £ 


5 9 6 5 5 4 6 

6 7 7 6 6 12 7 


7 8 8 7 7 5 5 


<3 .2 "S3 g 
-TS <3 « 

£ § ^ 1§ 


6-566 
12 6 8 11 

4 4 4 5 


S 10 9 8 8 11 8 10 7 5 7 

9 4 10 9 9 8 11 8 12 10 9 

10 11 11 10 10 6 4 3 8 7 4 

11 6 12 11 11 10 12 11 10 12 10 

12 12 13 12 12 0 0 0 0 -0 0 


This enumeration extends to thirteen kinds o» sons, 
but they are regarded usually as but twelve, a daugh¬ 
ter’s son, or a son by a female Sudra, being excluded 
from some of the lists. It is immaterial, however, to 
adjust the scale throughout, for in the present age 
there are but three descriptions of sons admitted, the 
natural son, the son given or Dattaka, and in some 
places the Kritrima or son made. The learned judge 
in concluding (p. 132), that there are but two kinds 
known at present to Hindu law, the son begotten in 
wedlock, and the son given in adoption, seems to have 
lost sight of the case he had particularised but a few 
pages before, and which he states in p. 128 was a Kri¬ 
trima adoption. This mode of adoption, however, is 
of restricted currency, and limited in Gangetic Hin- 
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dustan, at least, to Mithila; it is therefore sufficient 
here to fix the place of the Dattaka or the son given. 

On the above authorities, four concur in placing him 
the third on the list, and besides these Gautama, Va- 
sishtha and Vrihaspati as quoted in the Digest, assign 
him the same place. Baudhayana, who makes him 
fourth, does so only by inserting the daughter’s son, 
and a text of the Vedas, an authority that should be 
final, as cited in the Dattaka Chandrika, assigns him 
a similar grade. The weight of authority therefore 
clearly recognises the classification of the Dattaka 
amongst (lie first six, or those who are declared to be 
heirs to collateral kinsmen, as well as to their adop¬ 
tive father. 

1 here is no doubt that the worthiest sons are en¬ 
titled to the highest privileges. This is conformable 
to common sense, as well as the manifest purport of 
the authorities. That the Dattaka is amongst the most 
respectable, is admitted even by some of the autho¬ 
rities, who seem to give a preference to others in their 
enumeration; and Vishnu who places him below the 
son of an unmarried girl**, &c. states [V] that they are 
not reputable (Aprasasta), and share neither the fu- 
neial oblation nor estate. 1 he very acknowledgement 
of the Dattaka, or son given, as co-existing almost, 
it not quite alone, with the son begotten in wedlock, 
m the present age, is an admission favourable to his 
character, and consequently to his claims. 


* [V, 26.] ** [<•!,. XV,] 

HI. 
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Notwithstanding these considerations, however, a 
text of the sage Devala is adduced by Junutavuhana* 
unfavourable to the collateral succession of the Dat- 
taka, and he seems to have been usually considered, 
in Bengal, as classed with sons who are kinsmen but 
not heirs. An opinion so opposite to- that which is de¬ 
rived from the text of Mann and other legislators is 
certainly startling, and it might be supposed impossi¬ 
ble to offer any satisfactory explanation of such a dif¬ 
ference, or any attempt at the reconciliation of these 
contradictory positions. To us, however, it appears 
by no means difficult to understand how the difference 
of doctrine has arisen, or to solve the inconsistency of 
Dev ala’s text with principles that are uncontested, 
and to shew its utter inapplicability to the existing cir¬ 
cumstances of Hindu Society. 

The classification of the Dattaka, or son given, be¬ 
low several of the others, by which he is reduced to 
the lowest grade, depends upon a principle more subtle 
than just, and one contrary to established doctrines, 
it is argued that, whilst the son given, and his like, 
may be of a different caste from the adoptive father, 
the son of an unmarried daughter, of a widow remar¬ 
ried, and of concealed birth, may be, by the female 
side at least, of the caste of the deceased , and are pos¬ 
sibly his own sons. The affinity, however, is not proven, 
and if it were , what would be the result? they would 
us bastards be excluded from all class and tribe what- 

* [Dayabhaga, p. 227. Dattiikuclmnihika. p. iH.J 
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ever: it is on this account in all likelihood that Manu 
ranks them lowest in the scale, Vishnu calls them 
Aprasasta, or not reputable, and Vrihaspati declares 
they are contemned by all good men. Katyayana* is 
more explicit, for he declares that they are Asavarnas, 
not ot the same Varna or caste with the father, and 
the author ot the Mit&kshar& observes “that although 
they may be deemed of the same class through their 
natural father, yet they are not so in their own char- 
.t( ter, tor they are not within the definition of tribe 
and class" . In fact, as far as the question turns 
upon this point, and it is the only thing like an argu- 
inent in the way, it may be easily settled. Whatever 
might have been the difficulty in ancient times, there 
is none now; for whilst the mere possibility of affinity 
of tribe gave the three sorts of sons above named a 
contingent advantage over the son given, to whom 
such an affinity might not apply, that i not the case 
al present, as the Dattaka’s being of the same caste 
is in the present age an indispensable condition of the 
validity of the adoption. 

The principle, on which the opposition, therefore, 
to the collateral succession of a son given rests, being 
fallacious, or inapplicable, the objection grounded on 
it becomes unsubstantial, and there can be no doubt, 
that the Dattaka inherits mediately as well as imme¬ 
diately from hi.; adoptive parent: he stands in fact in 
every respect in the place of a natural son; he presents 

[Diiyabhngu, p. 229.] ** [XI. 3U.j 
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the funeral cake to his adoptive father and his ances¬ 
tors, and he foregoes all claims upon his peculiar birth¬ 
rights. On the ground of equity, and of equivalent, 
therefore, his claims are further corroborated, and the 
decision of the court in the case of Gourbullubh &c. 
was perfectly consonant with the reason and spirit of 
the Hindu law. 

The learned Judge next proceeds to consider other 
contingencies of the act of adoption, and discusses the 
right of the adopted son in the event of a natural son 
being born after his adoption. In that case he says, it 
is the general if not the universal opinion of the Pan¬ 
dits, that the adopted son is entitled to a third part 
of the estate; upon a text of Devala who lays it down 
that the adopted son shall in this case take one third, 
and the begotten son two thirds of the estate. 

In quoting texts of law, it is very necessary to ad¬ 
here to the precise expressions as any partial change 
may alter the colour of the whole. Now neither in the 
original nor translation is there a word about the 
estate, or the two thirds to be taken by the begotten 
son: neither is the law so generally admitted as the 
learned judge seems to imagine. If it were, indeed, 
what is the meaning of the next page and a half, com¬ 
plaining of the uncertainty of Hindu law and abusing 
Jagann&lh's digest? At the same time, setting aside 
lhe texts of Mann regarding a fifth or sixth share as 
no longer applicable, we believe the only difference in 
the law in this case arises, like that in the case of a 
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sister’s portion, from want of a knowledge of the ele¬ 
ments of arithmetic. 

Devala says, adopted sons after the birth of a na¬ 
tural son are dividers of a third share *, which Jfmii- 
tavahana explains, a third part of the share of a na¬ 
tural son.* ’ According to our notions of computation 
this does not mean a third of the whole, but a part 
equal to one third of the portion of the natural son, 
and consequently a fourth of the whole dividend: ac¬ 
cordingly, the Mitakshara*"" awards a fourth share 
upon the authority of Vasislitha, and the doctrine is pre¬ 
cisely the same as that of Devala, according as the ap¬ 
plication is made; for it is clear that, if out of 100 parts 
the natural son takes seventy-five and the adopted son 
twenty-five, he may be said to take a fourth or a third 
share, according as the assertion is absolute or relative. 
In no case, however, can it be argued that the adopted 
son is to have one-third, and the natural son two-thirds: 
the proportion is not as two to one , but as three to one , 
and conclusions to the former effect are not warranted 
by any interpretation of the law; the supposed incon¬ 
sistency of which lies, in our estimation, not in the law, 
nor even its commentators, but its living interpreters. 

lhe next consideration is the age at which a boy 
may be adopted, and which the learned judge con- 

% *prr% rprfaf3T»nfn*T: u] 

— [h XI, 24.] 
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ceives Hindu authorities to have limited to that of five 
years. He cites however a decision of the Sadr De- 
wani, in which the adoption of a boy of eight was de¬ 
clared valid, and he expresses a hope, that henceforth 
that may be acknowledged as the limit, because it has 
once been so decided: a very odd reason, supposing 
the decision to have been incorrect. 

The real spirit of the Hindu law, however, leaves 
the age of the boy a matter of perfect indifference. It 
is true, that authorities founded on a contested pas¬ 
sage of the Kcilika Purana prohibit the adoption of a 
boy whose age exceeds that, of five years: but even if 
the passage be authentic*, we deny its competency to 
constitute the ground-work of a positive law. But the 
text of the Parana does not prohibit the adoption; it 
says, “after the fifth year sons given, and the rest 
are not sons but slaves'"—and why? because a son, hav¬ 
ing been initiated under the family name of his own 
father unto the ceremony of tonsure inclusive, does 
not become, the son of another man: “the ceremony of 
tonsure and other rites of initiation being indeed per¬ 
formed under his own family name, sons given, and 
the rest may be considered as issue, else they are 
termed slaves.”—Even on this very authority, there¬ 
fore, the initiatory ceremonies are all that is essential, 
and the age of five years is specified only, because it 


* [Col 1". I Mit. 1. XI, to. Vy.'ivabarn Mayttklia. IV, 5, 20. 
Sutherland’s tranel. <>1 the Diifaka Miroinsa. Madras: 1S25, 
p. 225 f. 237.] 







is taken for granted that by that age tonsure, which 
should be performed in the 2d or 3d year, must have 
been performed. But here again the authority inva¬ 
lidates its own assertion, that tonsure in the family ot 
the adopted father is essential to adoption, tor that rite 
will be performed probably in the 3rd year at latest, 
and the period of adoption is extended to five, or af¬ 
ter tonsure is performed. These inconsistencies, how¬ 
ever, arise from chusing to consider the passage as 
law: it is no such thing, it is merely an exposition and 
recommendation of the practice, and should no doubt 
be thus understood: initiation completed in the natu¬ 
ral family disqualifies a boy for adoption into any other, 
and the greater the number of initiatory rites perform- 
ed in the family into which he is adopted the better: 
he cannot therefore be adopted at too early an age, 
and it is very desirable that he should be adopted be¬ 
fore tonsure is performed; but if that is not possible, 
then the age of live may be regarded as a fair average 
limit, because that anticipates the period ot investiture 
with the sacrificial string, which would be a disquali¬ 
fication. Although the upanayana is performed usu¬ 
ally in the eighth year from the conception of a brah- 
maha, it may be, and not unfrequently is, anticipated 
in the fifth. On the other hand it may be delayed till 
the sixteenth year, and accordingly adoption may be 
proportionately extended. The Hindu law refers here 
to a positive principle, and is neither inconsistent nor 
contradictory. As to the arguments in favour of early 
adoption suggested by tbo learned judge, (p. 145) they 
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are manifestly exotics,—the growth of an English, not 
of an Asiatic soil. We are not aware either of the ne¬ 
cessity, or the existence of any distinction in the age 
of a son who is adopted, whether, he is nearly related, 
or not, to the adopter. 

In rule 8th Sir F. M. lays it down, that the gift of 
an only son is absolutely prohibited, acknowledging, 
however, that an only son may be so given, the donor 
being content to suffer the consequences. Those con¬ 
sequences relate to his condition after life, and no 
Hindu will, very readily, incur them. The evil, how¬ 
ever, is only to the prepetrator, and as the measure 
does not affect the peace or well-being of Society, it 
seems rather superfluous to have legislated upon the 
subject — except that it gives the learned judge an op¬ 
portunity of impugning an extra judicial opinion of 
the Recorder of Madras. Sir F. M. has not adverted 
here to the allowable arrangement, by which a case 
of the kind is provided for, and an only son, though 
not absolutely given in adoption, may be affiliated as 
the - on of two fathers — fulfilling the double capacity of 
a son to his natural, as well as to his adoptive father. 

The law of adoption, as it stands in the Hindu code, 
is of itself a sufficiently fertile source of dissension, 
but it appears that in practice it ha§ become still more 
so, and that the decisions of the courts have autho¬ 
rized innovations not contemplated, and therefore not 
only prohibited by Hindu law, but foreign to its objects, 
and productive of additional intricacy and doubt. 

A man requires a son, to perform his funeral cere* 
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monies, and save him from purgatory. This being done, 
the necessity for adoption ceases, and his multiplying 
adopted sons is an act of supererogation. It has, how¬ 
ever, been recognised in a decision of the Sadr Court, 
founded chiefly on the doctrine that “many sons are 
desirable, and that the wish for many is meritorious”; 
but such an admission can scarcely constitute law. 
The practice may be suffered, because it is not prohi¬ 
bited, but the principle will equally authorise adop¬ 
tion, where natural sons exist, and in many respects 
is likely to produce mischievous results;—to lay it 
down as a rule, as is done by the learned judge, (rule 
23d) is only likely to promote litigation. 

Again the adoption is for the benefit of the father, 
and where a widow adopts a son, she does so under 
his instructions, and as his representative, and in no 
case is she supposed to adopt a son for herself , though 
permitted by her husband so to do, except, agreeably 
to the form of adoption practised in Mithila, that of 
the Kfitrima, or son made, which is especially for the 
purpose of performing the woman’s Sapihdi Kararia. 
In this case a husband’s assent is not necessary, and 
the widow therefore acts for herself, not as a hus¬ 
band’s representative, as she does under all other cir¬ 
cumstances: the three rules therefore, advanced(p. 156) 
upon the authority of the Sadr Dcwanf reports, tend 
only to sanction anomalies incompatible with the spirit 
of the Hindu law. 

Another contingent perplexity attached to the sub¬ 
ject arises out of the innovation of wills, by which the 
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regulation of adoption is made the matter of post¬ 
humous caprice. We shall have more to say on the 
subject of wills hereafter, and it may be sufficient here 
to remark that, if the Hindus are to be authorised to 
make wills, they should be instructed how to make 
them, and not be suffered to bequeath absurdities, or 
to make the arrangements which they contemplate 
subject to improbable or impracticable conditions. 

Finally another source of perplexity is the arbi¬ 
trary interference of the Courts. 

The following case singularly illustrates the mischief 
of all these innovations. 

Luckinarain Tagore fa Brahmin) died possessed of consider¬ 
able* property, moveable and immoveable ; mostly, 1 believe, an¬ 
cestor ial j but that circumstance was not relied upon in any stage 
of the cause. Three wives, viz. Sree Mootee Taramonee Dabee, 
Sree Mootee Bhagabuttee Dabee, Sree Mootee Dagumbaree ** sur¬ 
vived him; and at the time of In- death, he had not a child. 

Luckinarain made a will, by which he left 5000 rupees to each 
of his wives, and 1000 rupees, in addition to the 5000, to his 
second wife Bhagabuttee . 

In his will he recited the pregnancy of his younger wife Da- 
gumbaree , and declared that her (son or daughter) should be the 
possessor of his wealth. He constituted Juggomohun Mullick*** 
his executor; Juggomohun Mullick some time after this died, hav¬ 
ing made a will, and constituted Bustom Doss Mullick f his exe¬ 
cutor. In this state of things it was assumed, and received as a 
matter of course, that Bustom Doss Mullick became the executor 
of Jjuckinarain Tagore. I am particular in noticing this, because 

: [wtwrrrew 
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it may serve to show the extent to which the wills of Hindoos 
are recognized in the Supreme Court. 

Jvggomohun , as executor of Luchina rain, had possessed himself 
of Ludcindrain's property— and Bustom Doss, as executor of Jug- 
gomokun , possessed himself of it. after Juggomohun's death. 

On the 7th of November. 1818, and thirteen days after the death 
of LucJcinarain Tagore, his youngest wife Dagumbaree wa$ deliv¬ 
ered of a son. This son died in seventeen days after his birth. 

If LucJcinarain had died intestate, this son must have succeeded 
to his property as heir at law; and Dagumbaree, his mother sur¬ 
viving him. would incontestably have succeeded to the property 
as his heir. Lue/cinarain, however, made a provision by his will, 
in case of the death of this child with which his wife was enceinte. 
In the event of it^ death, he directed that his widows should adopt 
a soy. If they could not all agree in the selection of a boy for 
adoption. he directed that one should be chosen by his first and 
second widows, Taramonee and Bhagabuttee. If the first and second 
widows could not agree in the selection, he then directed that a 
boy should be chosen by his second and third widows. Bhaga¬ 
buttee and Dagumbaree. It will bo seen, that the second widow. 
Bhagabuttee , was in any casv to have a voice in the selection of 
a son for adoption. From this provision, and from the additional 
thousand rupees which he gave to her. it clearly appears that she 
was the favorite, and the one in whom lie had most confidence. 

In 1818. Dagumbaree, the youngest widow, and mother of the 
clnkL of LucJcinarain y filed her bills against Taramonee and Bha¬ 
gabuttee, the other two widows, and against Bustom Doss Mullick , 
the executor of her husband’s executor. 

By this bill the complainant, Dagumbaree , affirmed her right 
to the estate of her late husband, in consequence of her having 
had a son by him, whose heir she stated herself to he by the 
Hindoo law. She prayed an account and to be put into possession 
of the estate ot her husband. LucJcinarain. 

To this bill an answer was put in by Bustom Doss Mullick, 
admitting that as the executor of Juggomohun, who was executor 
o! LucJcinarain . he, Bustom Doss, did possess him.self of Lucki- 
narain s estate, and that he was then in possrg&iun of it. He ad* 
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milted also the birth of a son, and his death, as the bill set forth; 
but he denied that the complainant was entitled to the estate of 
Luckinarain , and he relied upon the will by which the adoption of 
a son was directed. He denied the complainant’s right to an ac¬ 
count of Luchin drain’s estate, and insisted that no person had a 
right to such an account, except a son to be adopted according 
to the terms of LuckvnarairCs will. The other two defendants put 
in a joint answer to the same effect with that of Bustom Doss 
Midlick . 

The will was established, and directions were given for the 
adoption of a son according to its provisions. Such vexation as 
might have been foreseen was the consequence. The widows 
could not be brought to concur in the selection of a hoy for adop¬ 
tion. A reference was then made to the master, who was directed 
to enquire and report to the Court concerning the fitness of a boy 
to be adopted as the son of Luckinarain Tagore . The master re¬ 
ported in favour of Taracomar Surmono * who had been nominated 
for adoption by the second widow Sree Mootee Bhagabuttee Dabee . 
This bog teas the son of Bhagabuttee's uncle. 

The Master’s report was confirmed, and this furnished matter 
for further contention. Th< adopted; 

but the question was, which of the three widows had a right to 
receive him in adoption. The law is clear, and was undisputed. 
The boy could not be received by the three widows jointly . He 
must be received by one of them—and would then be considered 
as the sou of Luckinarain and the widow by whom he had been 
received: about this there was not, because there could not be, 
any dispute. 

Had it not been for the natural relation in which the child 
stood to Bhagabuttee , the second widow, the Court, considering 
the preference which had been given to her by her husband, might 
probably have declared her the properest person to act as adopt¬ 
ing mother. But it was a family of Brahmins, and her claim was 
impugned upon the ground of relationship, it being argued that 
die could not without incest he the mother of her uncle’s son. 
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The argument was supposed to be conclusive, for she withdrew 
her pretensions. 

There was no dispute as to the eligibility of this bov. He 
might have been adopted by Luclcinarain himself, but not as the 
son of Bhagabuttee , who was his first cousin. 

The first widow, Taramonee , founded her claim to receive this 
child upon seniority. The third , Dagumbaree, founded hers upon 
the fact of her having borne a son to her deceased husband. 

The Master reported in favor of the first widow, and the Court 
confirmed his report; not from a conviction of its having been 
right, but because it was not opposed, and because it did not ap¬ 
pear that the third widow ought to have been preferred. 

I have added the will of Luckinarain, the. Master's report, and 
the opinions which were given by the Pandits in his office, to the 
appendix. If those opinions do not impart knowledge, satisfy 
curiosity, or remove doubt, they will at least prove the deplorable 
slate in which ministers of justice are placed, when they have 
recourse to Pandits for an exposition of the Hindoo law in a de¬ 
pending cause. 

We hall content ourselves with a few remarks on this 
case. 

The learned judge admits, that if Luckinarain had 
died intestate, the infant w ould have succeeded to the 
property, and Digam ban', his mother, would incontes¬ 
tably have succeeded to his property as his heir; the 
will therefore on the learned judge’s own showing vio¬ 
lated the law of inheritance. 

The learned judge states also that the greater part 
of the estate was ancestorial property. In the follow¬ 
ing chapter on unequal distribution, he endeavours, it 
is true, to maintain a lather s right to assign immove¬ 
able ancestorial property unequally to his sons: but 
admitting tins, which is more than doubtful, he has 
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no right to give it away to others: consequently the 
will of Luckinarain could not invalidate his own in¬ 
fant’s claim to the ancestorial immoveable property at 
least, and the decree that gave it away from his heir 
was a violation of the law. 

The idea of compelling two of the widows to agree 
in the choice of a son was an absurdity, and as it was 
a condition that could not be enforced, it ought of it¬ 
self to have invalidated the will , in which case the 
whole of the property, subject to deduction for the 
maintenance of the other widows, would have revert¬ 
ed to the younger widow. 

No two of the widows agreeing, the court assume 
the pow r er of sanctioning one to adopt. Did this assump¬ 
tion emanate from the will, or from the Hindu law? 

The widow makes a choice, and it is declared to 
be within the proscribed degree of Consanguinity: to 
whom? not to her husband on whose behalf, and for 
whose benefit she acts, but herself: a matter wholly 
irrelevant in regard to property on which she has no 
claim. 

1 his adopted son is then declared by the court not 
to be the adopted son of the mother who adopted him, 
but the adopted son of the mother, who did not. adopt 
him: a stretch of power that we certainly can find no¬ 
thing in Hindu law, nor we imagine in English law, 
to justify. 

“I hose who acted for the second widow would have 
Indd fast by her claim, if they had not known it to be 
untenable”, so says the learned judge near the bottom 
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of page 172: at the top of page 173, however, we have, 
“I now hear that the right of Bhagabuttee to receive 
the child in adoption was not abandoned by her ad¬ 
viser",— quaere how long an interval had elapsed be¬ 
tween the penning of these two passages. 

“DagjUmbaree being excluded, however, the second 
widow forbore to oppose the judgment of the court." 

But allowing to the will of the deceased the power, 
which it cannot have in law or reason, of subverting 
the most positive and undoubted provisions of the 
Hindu code, has it not been virtually cancelled by the 
authoritative interposition of the court in enforcing 
an arrangement contrary to the terms of the will, and 
in that case has not Digambari a l ight to inherit as 
she would have done, if no such will had existed? 

The adopted son has since died: without issue it 
may be presumed from the date of his adoption and 
his age at the time. Who has succeeded to the inheri¬ 
tance? if the elder widow be held to be his adoptive 
mother, she now claims the whole succession, and 
it Bhagavatfs advisers have not been long-sighted 
enough to anticipate such a contingency they have 
very imperfectly advocated her interests. 

Sir F. M. seems to anticipate a new adoption on the 
part of the widows and suggests the question of its 
validity (p. 17.V). lie has forborne from answering 
it, but it iua\ be safely asserted, that tilt' Hindu law 
has not provided for the case; the widows have no 
authority from their husband to make a second choice, 
and in Bengal they cannot adopt without such author- 
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ity*: it might be argued upon the reason of the case, 
that “if a man desires one son to be adopted, this 
is clearly expressive of his wish to be at all events 
represented, and that the adoption is therefore to pro¬ 
ceed totics quoties, until this object shall have been 
finally accomplished.” But it is not so written in the 
bond, and we are not aware, that the courts of judi¬ 
cature are authorised to make the constructive wishes 
of deceased parties law. If the adoption is tenable, 
the mother, whichever it may be, is heir, and she will 
have very good grounds therefore to resist a second 
adoption. The cases referred to by Sir F. M. as prov¬ 
ing the validity of successive or several adoptions, do 
not bear upon this, as in them special authority from 
the husband was established; that authority being 
held legal, of course, the acts emanating from it were 
legal also. 

Above 40 pages are next occupied with a critical 
review of a dicision by Sir Thomas Strange, in the 
case of Virapermah Pillay v. Narain Pillay. and we 
shall content ourselves with this reference, as we have 
already dwelt too long on this chapter. It is impos¬ 
sible however to avoid drawing a very important in¬ 
ference from the result of the investigation. The Chief 
Justice of Bengal declares that a decision pronounced 
and argued with great pains by the Chief Justice at 
Madras trill mislead those by whom it may be follow¬ 
ed, ami that the doctrines tv hick it inculcates are con- 


* [See Sutherland, 1. I p. 233 ff. Notes VI & VIx.] 
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trary to law (p. 229). Can we then wonder that Pan¬ 
dits differ, or can we consent to take the decisions of 
the judges as substitutes for Hindu law? 

At the end of this section, we have “Addenda to the 
chapter on inheritance”, the insertion of which in this 
place is thus adverted to: 

Although I ought, perhaps, to apologize for the great defect 
in point of arrangement, which will be found throughout my pub¬ 
lication , I hope an acknowledgement of the fault will be deemed 
sufficient from a gratuitous labourer—from one whose thoughts 
must have been chiefly directed to other avocations, and who 
has hardly had a single day which he could devote to this work 
with undivided attention. 

The next chapter on gifts and unequal distribution 
regards the father’s absolute power over his property, 
or his right to divide or bequeath it unequally amongst 
his sons. The learned judge admits, that the law is 
tolerably precise with regard to property acquired by a 
person himself, and the moveable portion of his patri¬ 
monial inheritance. Of this there is little question, al¬ 
though a distribution of such effects dictated by pre¬ 
judice or partiality is considered immoral. He endeav¬ 
ours however to shew, that the unequal distribution 
ot ancestorial immoveable property, if not legal, is not 
valid, and he here avails himself of the doctrine which 
he sturdily resisted as applicable to the rights of a 
widow, quod fieri non debet, factum valet: he endea¬ 
vours (p. 301) to make out a difference in the nature 
of the cases, but we think without success. 

When I noticed it first, I was upon a subject very different 
from the present. There the question was, whether or not a 
III. 
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woman (who was certainly entitled to no more than a life inter¬ 
est in the property she possessed) could lawfully deteriorate that 
property to the prejudice of him, who had an unquestionable title 
to succeed to it after her death. Here the question is, whether 
or not the man in possession of ance&torial immoveable property, 
has a right to dispose of it according to his own will. If I could 
venture to draw a conclusion, it would be that he is invested 
with the temporal right, subject to the spiritual consequences, of 
its exercise. 

If a man has this right, why has not a woman? be¬ 
cause, it is said, she has no more than a life interest 
in the property. Buthow is this proved? becauseothers 
have an unquestionable right to it after her death. But 
who are these others? the husband’s remote heirs 
Surely a son has a more unquestionable right to it 
than they, and the rights of a son in ancestorial pro¬ 
perty being unquestionable, the rights of the father 
are as much restricted to a life interest in it as those 
of a widow, and by the very same course of reason¬ 
ing adopted by the learned judge the same absolute 
power must be conceded to or withheld from both. 

But the fact is that the father’s control over ances¬ 
torial property is restricted by positive texts, whilst 
that of the widow or mother is only limited by analo¬ 
gy and general declarations, as we trust we have sa¬ 
tisfied our readers. On the contrary the authorities are 
clear and consistent with respect to a father’s power, 
and although they do not invalidate unequal distribu¬ 
tion , they declare that the gift of the whole is illegal 
and invalid. We shall cite a few of these texts. 

What is bailed for delivery, what is lent for use, a 
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pledge, joint property, a deposit, a son, a wife, and 
the whole estate of a man who has living issue , the 
sages have declared unalienable, even by a man op¬ 
pressed with grievous calamities, and what has been 
promised to another. Narada .* 

The prohibition of giving away is declared to be 
eight fold, a man shall not give joint property, nor 
his son, nor his wife, nor a pledge, nor all his wealth, 
if he have issue living. Vrihaspati** 

A wife, or a son, or the whole of a man's estate , 
shall not be given away or sold without the assent of 
the persons interested. Kdtydyana. 

Joint property, deposits for use, bailments, in the 
form called Nyasa, pledges, a wife, her property, de¬ 
posits for delivery, bailments in general, and the whole 
of a man’s estate, if he have issue alive, are things 
which the learned have declared unalienable even in 
times of distress. Daksha. 

Ihe ample support of those who are entitled to 
maintenance is rewarded, but hell is the portion of 
that man, whose family is afflicted with pain by his 
neglect. Therefore let him maintain his family with 
the utmost care. Manu.*** 

Even those who are born or yet unborn, and they 
"ho exist in the womb, require food for subsistence; 


* [Vyavalnira Mayukha IX, 2.] 

** [F. E. Sice, legislation Hindoue. Pondiehery: 1857, p. 130.] 

*** [quoted in Diyabkaga, p, 57. Cf. Man. IX, 202 and Vira 
nritr. p. 221, v.] 
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the deprivation of the means of subsistence is repre¬ 
hended. Ndrada." 

We might multiply these citations abundantly, and 
of -whatever modifications or qualifications they may 
be susceptible, they leave no doubt that a man has 
neither temporarily nor spiritually an absolute com¬ 
mand over the whole of any description of his property: 
he may certainly make away with a great part of it, 
but there is a limit, although the learned judge thinks 
it difficult to assign one. That limit is an adequate pro¬ 
vision for his family, and we can conceive no more dif¬ 
ficulty as to the determination of this provision by the 
court, than there is in the ascertainment of the sum 
a widow is entitled to for her maintenance. 

In the above texts also is to be understood the exis¬ 
tence of no distinction between self-acquired and in¬ 
herited property, and they all apply to a man’s wealth 
generally, making it imperative upon him to secure 
provision for his family before he alienates even self- 
acquired wealth. With this reservation, he may dis¬ 
pose of property he has gained during his own life 
time, as he pleases, as according to Kdtyayana “ex¬ 
cept his whole estate and his dwelling house, what 
remains after the food and clothing of his family, a 
man may give away**.” Food and clothing are how¬ 
ever not to be understood in their literal acceptation 
only, but imply maintenance, as appears from other 
texts. 


* [Ddyakrainaeaugr. IV, 25.] 


** [Vyavali. May. IX, 4.] 
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With regard also to moveable ancestorial property, 
there is authority for considering that to be at the fa¬ 
ther’s disposal, according to the text of Yajnavalkya: 
“Of precious stones, pearls and corals, the father is 
master of the whole, but of the whole immoveable 
property neither father nor grandfather is master’"'. 
The text of Vishnu, however, goes further and de¬ 
clares that “the father and son have equal ownership 
in the whole of the grandfather’s wealth. As how¬ 
ever the control over moveable property, consisting 
at least of money or jewels, is a nullity, the distinction 
may be admitted, and the power if not the right of a 
father to dispose of such property at his pleasure is in 
general undisputed; at the same time it may be safely 
said that the alienation of this property, like that of 
self-acquired wealth, is only allowable after provision 
made for the family, and that the unequal partition of 
both amongst jons, which is authorised by special con¬ 
siderations, may be set aside, if the least favoured son 
can establish undeniably, that he has been deprived 
of a due share of his father’s wealth by that father’s 
unjust anger towards himself, or undue partiality for 
another son. We think the dialogue between the 
learned judge, and the court Pandits on the subject 
quite inconclusive. It proceeds in the first place upon 
the inaccurate assertion of the latter, that a father 
may give a larger share of the ancestorial immoveable 


• [quoted from the Mitaksharsi in the VyavabAra May ukha IV, 
1, 5, Dayakrarnasangraha. VI, 19 f., and Ddyubhaga, p. 
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property to one son than to another, and that he may 
do this on account of being better satisfied with that 
son’s conduct, of which, the learned judge observes, 
the father alone can judge, and that accordingly the 
act must be taken as proof of the equity of the prefer¬ 
ence. The first position is certainly contrary to the 
conclusions even of the Bengal lawyers, and the second 
is unfairly stated. The mere satisfaction of the father 
is not receivable in proof. Where all his sons have 
notoriously acted towards him in the like manner, and 
have been treated by him, during life, with no marked 
difference, he would not be justified in making unequal 
distribution; but if it could be proved in justification, 
that the son preferred had alone discharged his filial 
obligations to his father, and that his brethren had 
been notorious for contumaciousness, and had been 
known to have incurred the father’s severe displeasure, 
the unequal partition of the father’s own property 
should be upheld. In like manner, if the son excluded 
from a due share of his patrimony could shew, that 
he had never deserved the displeasure of his father, 
he would have a good right to such addition to his 
portion, as should provide for his support. There are 
other conditions, under which unequal distribution is 
allowable, but all are succeptible-of proof, and this 
proof should be required, where the proportions are 
wholly inadequate. The mere unequal distribution of 
self-acquired or inherited moveable property by which 
one gets more and another less, but in which all are 
provided for, is not matter of litigation. 
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The learned judge states truly (p. 247), that the 
right to make an unequal partition of ancestorial im¬ 
moveable property is unequivocally denied. He asks, 
‘will such a partition be valid, if made’? and he adds 
in the course of the chapter decisions and opinions, to 
shew that ‘factum valet’ has overcome the law, that 
the whole ancestorial lands were given to one son, 
that the illegality of the act was admitted, that it was 
declared to be immoral and sinful, but that having 
been done it was valid; and throughout the whole of 
the argument he evidently leans to an opinion founded 
on what he admits to be an absurdity, that a man may 
make what disposition he pleases of his property both 
ancestorial and self-acquired, and personal or real: a 
doctrine which is wholly at variance with the letter 
and spirit of the whole Hindu law, whether as laid 
down by Manu, and ancient legislators, or as expound¬ 
ed by modern Scholiasts. It is therefore worth while 
to examine this doctrine of the validity of illegal acts. 

In the first place then, where is the distinction 
found? In the most recent commentators, and those 
of a peculiar province only, those of Bengal, whose 
explanation is founded on a general position laid down 
by Ji'mutavahana; “therefore, since it is denied that a 
gift or sale should be made, the precept is infringed 
by making one: but the gift or transfer is not null, for 
a fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts.”* This 
remark refers, however, to the alienation of property 


* [Dayabhiiga, p. 60.] 
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of which the aliener is undoubted proprietor, as a fa¬ 
ther, of immoveable property if self-acquired, or a co¬ 
parcener of his own share before partition: but he him¬ 
self concludes that a father cannot dispose of the an- 
cestorial property, because he is not sole master of it. 
“Since the circumstance of the father being lord of all 
“the wealth is stated as a reason, and that cannot be 
“in regard to the grandfather’s estate, an unequal dis¬ 
tribution made by the father is lawful only in the in¬ 
stance of his own acquired wealth.” Nothing can be 
more clear than Jimutavahana's assertion of"this doc¬ 
trine , and the doubt cast upon it by its expounders 
Raghunandana, Sri Krishna Tarkalankara and Jagan- 
natha is wholly gratuitous. In fact the latter is chiefly 
to blame for the distinction between illegal, and in¬ 
valid acts. 

The distinction has clearly arisen from a confusion 
between the notion of acts, and rights: to say that an 
act is not altered by a hundred texts is an obvious 
truism, as Raghunandana illustrates it; “it is highly 
criminal to kill a cow; but if she be killed, the deed 
is done. 1 hat is incontestable, but there was no 
right to kill her, and the killer may be punished. So 
though a thing be immorally given, the person had no 
right to make the gift, and the misdemeanour must be 
dealt with accordingly. There arises something like a 
difficulty in determining who is the object of punish¬ 
ment. The donor is the culprit, but by revoking the 
gift the donee who has committed no crime is punished. 
Revocation of gift, however, is obviously the most 
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ready mode of preventing such alienations, and the 
enforcement of this is fully justified by the sort of dis¬ 
cretionary power confided in this case to the ruling- 
authority, as “he who foolishly receives what is deem- 
“ed ungiven , and he who gives what may not be le¬ 
gally aliened, should be punished by a king who 
“knows the law. Narada. And “he who receives a 
“thing which ought not to be given, and he who be- 
“stows it, both these are to be punished as thieves, and 
“amerced in the highest penalty.” Mitakshara. The 
Vivada Chintdmani, Vira Mitrodaya, and other works 
of authority, declare also that illegal gifts shall be re¬ 
sumed.* Besides this the ruling power is specially en¬ 
joined to enforce the observance of the legal code, and 
of all local usages or institutes not in contradiction to 
that code, and it is absux-d to say, therefore, that the 
\ judge is to acknowledge as valid, or to permit the va¬ 
lidity of, that which sacred institutes and universal 
feeling denounce as immoral and illegal. That the 
practice has been authorised and decisions passed ac¬ 
cordingly, has arisen from a mistaken delicacy as to 
the right of authority to interpose. The only argument 
of any weight adduced has been this: the law cer¬ 
tainly prohibits the practice, but it has not provided 
for its prevention or punishment, and therefore being 
done, it must be recognised. But this is a very in¬ 
correct view of the case, and would, as observed by 


* [Mitiiksh. ail Yajn. II, 176. Yivadachint., p. 35 — 61. Vira- 
ipitrod., f. 121 r. ff.] 
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Sir F. M., authorise the perpetration of a vast variety 
of crimes. The law has not been so improvident. It 
has stated what ought and what ought not to be done, 
and has left the enforcement of its prescriptions to the 
discretion of the executive power. We are confident, 
that the question between illegality and validity would 
never have been agitated under aHindu administration. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, “the right of a man to 
make any unequal distribution amongst his sons of 
ancestorial immoveable property seems never to have 
been doubted in the Supreme Court'’ (p. 268 ,) we can¬ 
not admit, that it exists, and the learned judge ac¬ 
knowledges that the law cannot be considered as finally 
settled. We cannot admit either, that the owner has 
more than a contingent right to make a very unequal 
distribution of any description of his property with¬ 
out satisfactory cause. The onus of disprovir g such 
cause, it is true, rests with the plaintiff, and unless 
the proof were too glaring to be deniable, it would 
not of course be allowed to operate. We only mean 
to aver that it is at the discretion of the court to de¬ 
termine, whether an unequal distribution has been at¬ 
tended with such circumstances of caprice or injustice 
as shall authorise its revisal. It should never be for¬ 
gotten in this investigation, that wills, as we under¬ 
stand them, are foreign to Hindu law; for there is 
clearly a bias in favour of full testamentary power in 
the practice of the Supreme Court, and in the argu¬ 
ments of Sir F. M., which cannot fail to introduce 
many innovations into the law, and many new and 
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vexatious sources of perplexity and litigation which 
are unknown to the Hindus, in the unsophisticated 
condition of their native code. The following case was 
a clear violation of the law under this feeling. 

Soorjeecomar left a widow, but no child; and he made a will 
by which all his property, consisting in part of ancestorial im¬ 
moveable estate, was given to his brothers. By this will he had 
made a provision, which he considered to be a suitable one, for 
his widow. 

The will set up was alleged to have been forged, and upon 
that ground alone it was contested by the widow. It was found 
to have been duly executed, and here the case ended. 

But why should it have ended thus? The widow’’s 
advocate was not staunch to her cause, unless indeed 
he felt, that it was vain to dispute the determination 
of the court to maintain a will at all hazards. Then 
he acted wisely; but his prudence does not justify the 
sentence. Nothing is more positive in Hindu law, than 
that a widow shall succeed to her husband’s estate, in 
failure of direct issue. Here is no inconsistency nor 
perplexity; the law is precise and positive, and yet 
the will of an individual is to be maintained against 
it; that is, he is to subvert the whole system of suc¬ 
cession. It is a farce to say, that the Hindus have any 
law of inheritance, if its most unquestionable injunc¬ 
tions are to subsist upon the breath of individual ca¬ 
price. The learned judge’s reasoning here is wholly 
irrelevant; lie Observes: 

If it bail been established as law, that a man cannot make a 
gift or an unequal distribution of ancestorial immoveable property 
to the prejudice of any of his descendants , it might not have fol¬ 
lowed that he, being childless, would be held under the same 
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restraint, when giving to his brothers, where the widow is to be 
prejudiced by the gift. 

But it did not signify in this case what the property 
was, for whatever he might have done with it wholly 
or in part during life, he could not control its dispo¬ 
sition after his death. 

With regard to the decisions of the Sadr, we have 
some on both sides of the question. In that of Eshand 
Chand Eai v. Eshorchand Rai, the gift of a whole 
estate to an eldest son was confirmed chiefly on the 
doctrine that though the gift was sinful, it was not 
invalid; whilst in the case of Bhawanicharn Bunhoojea 
v. the heirs of Ramkant Bunhoojeea the gift of the 
whole of the ancestral property was declared to be in¬ 
valid. The last decision was most conformable to the 
spirit of the law, and most consistent with the duty 
of the Court, empowered as that is both by common 
sense, and the purport of the Hindu code, to make 
that valid which is legal, moral and right, in the esti¬ 
mation of all the authorities. In our opinion this is a 
much more dignified course, and one which will do 
more to prevent litigation than that which the learned 
judge seems disposed to recommend, when he would 
wish to recognise the principle of “factum valet.” He 
says, “this principle, whatever we may think of it, we 
must desire to see in the most active operation where 
it can be most beneficially applied”; that is, he would 
connive at immoral acts, if he thought they led to use¬ 
ful results. This is very like ‘the end sanctifying the 
means’ a principle, we trust, we shall never see in- 
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troduced into English morality, nor even into Eng¬ 
lish law. 

We have so fully discussed the doctrine of aliena¬ 
tion by widows that we need not advert to the cases 
illustrative of grants made by them. There is clearly 
a difference between the situation of a widow inher¬ 
iting, and a father in possession, because the sons and 
grandsons have a direct lien upon the estate, which 
remote heirs have not: although, however, the law 
might be held to permit a widow’s alienation of property 
to which she succeeds as heir, yet the obvious analo¬ 
gy of the case, and the general impression on the sub¬ 
ject, operate to prevent her alienation of fixed property 
and chattels, and therefore the decisions of the Sadr 
Dew&m in the cases of Mahoda v. Kalvani and others, 
and Vijaya Devi v. Annapurna Devi, may be admitted 
as law, the authority of the Court having been in¬ 
terposed, as we have recommended it should be in 
every case, to make that invalid which was considered 
immoral. 

The next chapter treats of wills , and as the doc¬ 
trine, on which the right of a Hindu to make a will 
has been recognised in the supreme Court, has been 
founded in a great measure upon the opinion of Mr. 
Colebrooke, we shall cite it, as quoted by Sir F. M. 

Upon the right of a Hindoo to dispose of his property by will, 
I have seen the opinion of Mr. Colebrooke, and 1 rued not add 
that there is not any man whose opinions may justly command 
a greater degree of deference. 

He says, “According to the authorities of Hindu law which 
prevail in Bengal, a member of an undivided family may give 
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away or otherwise aliene property to the extent of his own share 
of the joint wealth, and I conceive his disposal of property by 
will would be here maintained (i. e. within the limits of that 
province,) in conformity with Jimuta Vdhana’s doctrine, that the 
gift or other alienation, by an unseparated co-heir, may be an im¬ 
moral act, but it is not an invalid one. — Dayabhaga , Chapt. 2, 
Sect. 28 .— Jagannatha's Digest . vol. 2, Pages 57 and 290. It 
would be otherwise in the rest of the provinces.” 

Again Mr. Colebrooke says, “When writing a few days ago, I 
stated that I thought a Hindoo’s will must be governed and con¬ 
trolled by the general rules concerning gifts . It will hold good, 

I think, for the same things for which a gift made in his life time 
would do so, and not otherwise. I should have added, however, 
that his legacies to his family must be controlled by the rules regard¬ 
ing partition made by the father of the family. The principle I 
would lay down is, that a man cannot confer either on a stranger, 
or on one of his family, by will (which I consider to be a dona¬ 
tion in contemplation of death) what he could not bestow, either 
by deed of gift, or partition of patrimony during his life time. 
The utmost that can be said is, that he may do that by ivill 
which he could have done by partition or donation between liv¬ 
ing persons.” 

He proceeds, “Upon the principle which I have stated, a Hin¬ 
doo in Bengal may leave by will all his own acquisitions ; but is 
restricted, if he have sons, from distributing ancestral property ac¬ 
cording to his own pleasure. In countries, in which the doctrines 
of the Mitdkshard prevail, he is restrained from giving away im¬ 
moveables, and from making any other partition of his possessions 
among his male descendants, but such as the law has sanctioned; 
consequently, on the principle before explained, he would be re¬ 
stricted from distributing immoveables in a mode not sanctioned by 
law, but may dispose of moveables , of which the law permits him 
to make gifts on account of affection; not however to the amount 
of the whole property. If there be no sons or male descendants, 
and the property be not shared by a co-heir, the whole of his pos- 
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sessions , being his separate and distinct property, may be disposed 
of by will as he pleases * 

It would be presumption in us to say we concur 
with Mr. Colebrooke, and still more to dispute his 
doctrine, but we confess, we demur to the last clause 
of the above, as it might operate to the exclusion of 
the widow, the daughter, the daughter’s son, and all 
the heirs who by the positive laws of inheritance suc¬ 
ceed in default of male descendants. It may be said 
indeed that the question of a man’s being master of 
his property has never been agitated, except where 
there are sons or grandsons, who have a part right of 
ownership, and that during his life he may give, or 
otherwise aliene it without control. In what he does, 
during his life, however, it may be supposed a wife 
exercises some influence, and may by expostulation or 
endearments, or by the interference of friends, escape 
being deprived of all share in her husband’s wealth. 
But when he is dead, the operation of a will would be 
final, and in proportion as the provisions of that will 
are unfavourable to her acknowledged claims, so far 
must the deceased have exercised a power not alto¬ 
gether analogous to that which he enjoyed whilst alive. 
In addition therefore to the clause laid down by Mr. 
Colebrooke, that his legacies to his family must be con¬ 
trolled by the rules regarding partition made by the 
father of the family , we would add, and by the estab- 


* [Sir T. Strange, I. 1., II, p. 431. 433 ff.] 
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lished course of inheritance after his death. These 
provisions might be thought to obviate the necessity 
for any bequests at all, and we do not see any objec¬ 
tion to this contingency; for the practice is an inno¬ 
vation in the law, a very frequent violation of it, and 
a constant channel for the dissipation of the greater 
part of the bequests in interminable and demoralizing 
litigation. 

The Supreme Court, Sir F. M. observes, will sup¬ 
port the devise or bequest of a Hindu, if it be made 
of such property as the testator could lawfully have 
disposed of by gift in his life time, but many consid¬ 
erations may influence bequests which would not have 
any effect upon a person, during his life, in making- 
donations. He adds, the court never professed to go 
further than to permit that to be effected by will, 
which might have been done “inter vivos.” But can 
a man alter during his life time the course of succes¬ 
sion to his property after his decease? If he is allowed 
to do this by will; if he is allowed to bequeath to a 
remote kinsman that which ought after his death to 
go to his widow, his daughter, or his brother, he does 
what he could not have done during life; he defrauds 
them of their just rights, and the court in supporting 
such a will makes itself a party to the violation of the 
law, and infringement of the rights of individuals. We 
are at a loss to reconcile this confident announcement 
of the practice of the court with a variety of senten¬ 
tious positions laid down by the learned judge in va¬ 
rious parts of his book. “I do not recommend inno- 
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vation, far from it. I desire to adhere to the law in 
its substance, and to give to every body that which 
he is entitled to claim” (p. 36). “If one be entitled 
to the immediate, and the other to the ultimate enjoy¬ 
ment of property, it is reasonable and just, that they 
should have equal protection, according to their several 
rights (p. 90). Ihe interest of him in remainder is 
as well worthy of the law’s protection, as the interests 
ot him in possession (p. 97). In opposition to these 
texts, we have every where the greatest innovation 
ever made in Hindu law strenuously advocated, and 
the rights of heirs completely kept out of view, by 
the support of a power to leave away from them, what 
every Hindu lawgiver declares they shall inherit. It 
does appear to us, that there is nothing so contra¬ 
dictory in the Hindu code, or so inconsistent in the 
opinions of the Pahdits, as may be found in the learned 
judge’s notions of the rights of heirs, when a widow 
succeeds to the property, and when the deceased 
owner leaves a will. 

Again, we have the following statement of the prac¬ 
tice relating to the administration ol the law by the 
Supreme Court. 

In many instances the wills of Hindoos have been recognised 
and established in the Supreme Court. 

It is Mr ♦ CoUbrooln's opinion that their right to dispose of 
their property by will is maintainable in the province of Bengal, 
in conformity with Jimuta Vdhanas doctrine, that, the gift or other 
alienation of property by a Hindoo is not an invalid , although it 
may bo an immoral, act. In the words “other edit nation'* Mr. Cole - 
brooke supposes alienation by Will to be included. 

IIL 
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However this may be, it is certain that the Supreme Court 
grants probate of the wills of Hindoos, and administration to the 
next kin, when it is applied for in the case of an intestate. 

We presume the learned judge prefaced this citation 
with the following passage for the sake of contrast, 
or to shew that the Supreme Court pays as much 
respect to acts of Parliament as to the Institutes of 
Manu. 

The Slat. 21st, Geo. 3d, Ch. 70, provides, “That their Inher¬ 
itance and succession to lands, rents and goods, and all matters of 
contract and dealing, between party and party, shall be deter¬ 
mined in the ease of Mahomedcvs by the laws and usages of Ala-1 
homedans, and in the case of Qentoos by the laws and usages of 
Gcntoos. 

The determination of the Supreme Court to uphold 
the wills of the Hindus is, we observe from the acts 
of the court, very oddly evinced, and the disposition, 
if not to set them aside, to tamper with them, and 
re-model them, is singularly conspicuous. Now the 
Hindus are to make wills, or they are not. 11 they 
are to exercise this power, their bequests are to be 
fulfilled. If they are not, why deceive a dying man 
with an erroneous impression V for how (heir wills 
have been fulfilled, the following cases will shew. 

Goculchunder Oorformah left, all his property, with 
the exception of a bequest to his step-mother, to the 
family idol. The will, with that exception, was de¬ 
clared wholly inoperative . 

Goculchunder Mitter devised that his heirs should 
succeed conjointly to his estate, and should never 
have the power to divide, and share the saint . 
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Partition was decreed by the court. 

In the will of Nemychurn Mullick it was directed, 
that the bulk of the family property should remain 
joint undivided family property under the manage¬ 
ment of the two elder brothers. 

On an appeal to the King in Council, it was ordered, 
that partition should be made, and the property held 
in severalty. 

In the will of Luckinarain Tagore, as we have seen, 
the deceased made the concurrence of two of his wid¬ 
ows essential to the choice of an adopted son. 

The court committed that election to one of the 
widows, and because, they inferred, she had been her 
husband’s favorite. 

The will of Raja Nobkissen was set aside in favour 
of an agreement previously granted by him, relating 
to the same purpose, the share of liis adopted son, 
which the will professed to render le&s than the agree¬ 
ment. 

In his will Jugut Adie directed his property to be 
equally divided, in absolute ownership, between his 
widow and his son. 

The court ordered that the widow’s right to her 
moiety should be that of a life interest only. 

Now in some of these rcvisals we do not mean to 
question the wisdom, or the benevolence of the court; 
but it is obvious, that such intermeddling with the in¬ 
tentions of the testator is far from compatible with 
the spirit of the English law, which provides that “the 
construction be favourable, and ns lieai the minds and 
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apparent intents of the parties as the rules ot the law 
will admit”, and that when “ the words offer no am¬ 
biguity there shall “ be no interpretation contrary to 
their literal import.” As to Hindu law, the whole pro¬ 
ceeding is an anomaly. The learned Judge would 
seem to infer the legality of wills in the estimation of 
Hindus themselves, because very frequently the right 
of the testator to make particular bequests is not dis¬ 
puted: but we think, this is a very unsatisfactory proof 
of the legality of the document in Hindu law, although 
it exhibits a. sensible acquiescence in the decisions of 
the court in which the cause is to be adjudged, the 
parties forbear to dispute the force of the will, because 
they know it will be in vain: they are informed, that 
the court is determined to uphold wills, whatever it may 
do with their clauses, and therefore very prudently 
submit to what they cannot help. But let it be under¬ 
stood that the court will receive arguments against the 
validity of wills, and there will be no lack ot objectors 
nor objections. That they are often gross violations 
of Hindu law, the learned judge is compelled to admit: 
thus he sav^ of the will of Sonatun Mullik, “ if it had 
not been for that will , it is clear that Bidyamani (his 
widow) would have been entitled to the whole of his 
estate for her life, and that after her death it would 
have gone to her daughters” (p .366), and he observes 
of another case, “Prom this state ot the family, if 
Joogul Kishore had died intestate, it is quite clear that 
his son Nundololl would have succeeded him , instead 
of which an only son, the undisputed heir of his father’s 
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whole property, was restricted to half. As to the in¬ 
tricate and unreasonable enravelments to which the 
wills of Hindus lead, we have abundant proofs of them 1 
in the two cases of Hura Sundari and Lukliinarain 
Thagore, which we have cited from the pages of the 
learned judge: and under a conviction, that wills are 
in the present constitution of Hindu society a mischie¬ 
vous innovation, we rather lament the determination 
of the Supreme Court to uphold the practice: at any 
rate, if still permitted, we think, that clear and positive 
rules should be laid down for their construction, and 
that none should be capable of being proved which 
are manifestly incompatible with the provisions of the 
Hindu law. 

The next chapter treats of contracts and is made 
up almost entirely of the reprint of the texts collected 
in Jagann&tha’s Digest, translated by Mr. Colebrooke. 
We shall transcribe the concluding remarks as ex¬ 
planatory of the learned judge's object, and as vindi¬ 
catory of a part of the Hindu code, at least, from the 
reproaches of absurdity and inconsistency so abun¬ 
dantly charged against it in other parts of the volume. 


Although it is declared by statute, that .ill matters of contract 
and dealing, between parties, shall be determined in the case ol' 
Hindoos by the laws and usages of Hindoos, J never knew, or 
heard of, an instance in which th Supreme Court was called 
upon in a case of contract to decide by such laws and usages. 
] did not, therefore, consider a chapter upon contracts to be 
necessary in thi work, but I conceive that the text- which 1 have 
collected, and brought together, will be thought interesting and 
curious 
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Those who may take the trouble of reading Jagannathas com¬ 
mentaries upon this particular subject, will wonder perhaps, at 
the indefatigable industry with which he has endeavoured to 
make simplicity complex, and to render that which is obvious 
unintelligible . 

I have merely given some of the leading texts which relate to 
the law of contracts, and to my mind the system (generally 
speaking) appears to be rational and moral. No less moral, and 
possibly more rational, because it is, in a great degree, abstracted 
from the Hindoo religion, and dependent upon ethics alone; upon 
principles which are universally admitted, which are immutable 
in themselves, and which cannot but be eternal in their duration. 

Whatever may be said by metaphysicians of the moral sense, 
it is plain that good faith and fair dealing are required by the 
institutes of all civilized people; and although there are offices, 
the performance of which must depend upon the feelings and the 
consciences of individuals — although duties must still be dis¬ 
tinguished by those of perfect, and those of imperfect, obligation; 
honesty and rectitude are enforced in all civil polities, if they 
can be enforced by a legislative sanction. 

The merit of having been founders of their jurisprudence cannot 
be denied to this people; and those, who are at all conversant 
with the decisions of our own Courts, will acknowledge the 
analogy which exists between some of their doctrines, and some 
of the texts which I have cited from the Hindoo law. Where 
this is not to be found, a comparison may, in several instances, 
be made without disadvantage to the Hindoos. 

But I must restrain myself, for it is not my purpose to run 
into a dissertation. 

There are certainly extravagancies, although I have not brought 
them forward, even in this part of the system; but if a prevalence 
of common sense is to be discovered in the laws of the Hindoos, 
it must be sought for in that portion of them, containing the 
precepts by which dealings between one man and another are 
to be regulated. 

The next two chapters on judicial proceedings and 
evidence are translations, by Mr. W. II. Macnaghten, 
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of the two first sections of the Mitakshara. That they 
are highly valuable, the merits of the original and 
learning of the translator are sufficient guarantees: 
they are rather however part oi the text than con¬ 
siderations on the law. W e should wish to see the 
rest of the Vyavahara portion of the Mitakshara trans¬ 
lated by the same hand and published entire, for as 
given by Sir F. M. it has lost much of its value by 
compression. It is unnecessary for us to offer any de¬ 
tailed comments upon this part of the publication, as 
the law there laid down is not reduced to practice, 
and is so far matter rather of curiosity than use; at 
the same time, the Hindu System is to be regarded 
as a whole to be properly appreciated, and the law’s 
of inheritance can scarcely be thoroughly understood 
without acquaintance with other and, in appearance, 
remotely connected branches ot law. tor this reason 
the institutes of Manu are particularly valuable, and 
the chapter of the Mitakshara on the Achara or daily 
rites, and usages, would equally contribute to the 
illustration of the parts by conveying a view of the 
w hole. We think the work of the learned judge has 
been less satisfactory than it might have been, in con¬ 
sequence of his enquiries having confined him to a 
partial investigation of the subject. lhe<e are two 
topics also, upon which we regret the learned judge 
should have abstained from offering any opinion, par¬ 
ticularly a* there is no doubt that they have a prac¬ 
tical bearing; these are, title from possession, and the 
rules of evidence, at least as far as the administration 
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of an oath is concerned: this latter we know to be a 
daily question of painful interest, and the other we 
observe from a case recorded by the learned judge 
has been made the subject of discussion in the Sadr 
Dewanf. In the absence of any remarks from the 
learned judge we shall offer a few observations on 
what we conceive of the law as it appears in the trans¬ 
lated chapters of theMitakshara, and other authorities. 

In the case of Bhawanieharn Banerjea, and the heirs 
of Ramkant Bunhojea (p. 283), a deed of partition 
was declared by the judge to be invalid, because pos¬ 
session was not actually taken; the elder son having 
instituted a suit to disprove the legality of the appor¬ 
tionment. 

The deed was invalid on other grounds, as we have 
had occasion to observe; but the two Pandits Chatur- 
bhuj, and Subha Sastrf, two of the ablest Pandits we 
have encountered, disagreed with regard to the effects 
of actual possession. The former stated that the Hissa- 
nama could not be available without possession, and 
Subha Sastrf urged much more rationally that the gift 
was valid though possession was not taken, as that, 
being obstructed by the suit instituted by the plaintiff, 
argued no neglect nor relinquishment of right on the 
part of the defendants. We have no doubt of the cor¬ 
rectness of his conclusion according to Hindu law. 

Possession is in Hindu law, as well as in English, a 
very substantial title, rio doubt; but Chaturbhuj him¬ 
self admits that, to become a valid one, it must be in 
sight of the adverse party, and without molestation 
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on his part, and that even possession for three genera¬ 
tions is not sufficient, if not in sight of the adverse 
party, and with his acquiescence. Upon his own shew¬ 
ing, therefore, mere possession does not constitute 
right. One would think the converse of this must 
naturally follow, and that the absence of possession 
could not invalidate what its presence could not be¬ 
stow. No, this would not have answered his object, 
and therefore he proceeds, “a title-deed unaccom¬ 
panied by possession must be disallowed as evidence 
of right.” Where did he find this to be the law ? 

In Mr. Macnaghten’s translation from thcMitakshara 
we find “Loss accrues to him, who for twenty years 
observes his land enjoyed by another without inter¬ 
fering , and in the case of moveable property for ten 
years.”* ** In such a case it would be reasonable, cer¬ 
tainly, to infer relinquishment of right or defect of 
title; but this is very different from the delay of pos¬ 
session arising out of a disputed claim. Even in such 
case, however, it would appear that, if right could be 
ultimately established, it might be claimed; for no 
length of enjoyment, without title, can constitute pro¬ 
perty, as “He who enjoys without right,*"' even for 
many hundred years, the ruler of the earth should in¬ 
flict on that sinner the punishment of a thief” (p. 124). 

At the same time it may be admitted, a« the Mita- 
ksbara argues, that there may be some difficulty in 


* [aii Yiijn- II, 27.] 

** fSprRWl. Wit. !. 1.] 
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reconciling these texts, and although in the latter case 
a right is not created, yet it is forfeited by long pro-? 
tracted neglect, unless adequate cause be shewn; as, 
supposing the parties to be minors or incapable of 
acting for themselves, or to have been absent from 
the country, then the property is open to recovery, 
otherwise a certain period, that of three uninterrupted 
descents, for example, is sufficient to confirm the right 
of a fourth, although he have no better title to pro¬ 
duce. This applies to fixed property; in the case of 
moveables the term will be limited by their nature, 
the difficulty of their recovery, and their liability to 
decay. 

The main arguments in favour of the necessity of 
possession are the following: 

“What is obtained by partition, purchase, or inhe¬ 
ritance, or what is received from a king, is secured 
by possession, and lost by neglect.” Vrihaspati .— 
“Ownership lost by neglect is not resumable at will.” 
— Daycitattwa. “Possession without a deed, and not 
a deed without possession, but proof is firmly estab¬ 
lished by the union of both.”— Brahma Sankitd. “A 
title to land may be established by possession alone, 
or by an incontrovertible deed, if it is established by 
the concurrence of both, no otherwise.”— Vrihaspati 
Sanhitd. All this , however, only proves, that wilful 
neglect may forfeit right, and that title-deeds and 
actual possession confirm each other. 

The strongest text, however, is that of Narada: 
“Though there be a writing, though there be living 
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witnessess, yet in the matter of immoveables especially, 
such as is not possessed is not confirmed.” * Not 
Sthira stable, firm. The purport of this law turns 
very much on the meaning of the word Sthira , and 
in its most obvious acceptation is does not mean that 
the right is lost; but that it is less secure, writings 
and witnesses being proofs of an inferior description 
to possession. That the latter does not convey right, 
the same authority positively declares, “Narada has 
said, possession with a clear title, affords evidence, 
but possession constitutes no evidence if unaccom¬ 
panied by a clear title”** (p. 430): this must be under¬ 
stood, it is true, of the first acquirer of property ; but 
it leaves no doubt of the real intentions of the law¬ 
giver. 

Again we have a text from Yajnavalkya:.* “A 

deed is not strong where there is not a little pos¬ 
session ”; but what does this imply? The title requires 
one of its conditions to be rendered indisputable. This 
being wanting, it is so far weak. Mr. Macnaghten 
translates this “where there is not the least possession, 
“there a title is not sufficient”; but this might be 
understood to signify what the law does not propose, 
the text being literally aa we have given it, and be 


* [Viraxnitr., 65 r., 4.] 

** [Mitaksli. ad Yajn. II. 27. Viramitr., 63 r., 3. Yyuv. May. 
II, 2, t.] 

* * 3>i5fh i ^ajn. n» 27 . 

“acquisition by title is of no avail without possession for a short 
time,” Dr. Rder’s translation-] 
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explained by the commentator that “the strength in 
the deed is not entire.” The same indeed with its 
context explains clearly its purport; the author states 
that “deeds, witnesses, and possession are the three 
kinds of proof; that deeds are of more weight than 
possession, except where possession has been heredi¬ 
tary ; and that deeds are weak where there is no pos¬ 
session whatever.” That is, the commentator observes, 
of three persons the first may plead the deed of gift, 
and the last may urge possession; the second may 
plead the gift, and the ‘little’ possession, the family 
has had of it. The term ‘little’ here, although literal, 
is therefore to be understood in the sense of ‘limited’ 
and as applied to individuals, or to time, not to a 
portion of the thing possessed. The Vyavahara Ma- 
trika, however, argues upon the literal sense, and 
concludes that, “as the law declares the occupation 
of a part of a field &c. granted by a royal edict to be 
the virtual occupation of the whole, so the possession 
of no part is the relinquishment of the whole”, fonnd- 
ing this on one of the above cited texts, that the ne- 
gleet of fixed property is its relinquishment. This 
conclusion, however, implies voluntary indifference or 
abandonment, and does not regard the delay of pos¬ 
session occasioned by adequate cause. 

It is, therefore, in our estimation quite clear, that 
the Hindu law and common sense go hand in hand. 
i\ man may forego his rights, if he pleases, and any 
capricious abandonment of them for an unreasonable 
time is to be punished by their forfeiture. But he is 
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not to be deprived of what is really his, because legal 
proceedings, interested opposition, accident, distance 
or disease, debar him from taking possession of it 
when it first becomes his due. 

The other question which calls for a few observa¬ 
tions is the practice observed in the courts, of taking 
evidence upon oath: the usual form is that of placing 
a copper vessel of Ganges water with a leaf ot the 
Tulasi plant in it in one hand, whilst the witness 
touches the water with the other, and utters the follow¬ 
ing or similar declarations. 

“Having touched Ganga water, copper, and 1 ulasi, 
I swear that I will truly answer the questions put to 
me: if I utter untruth, may I perish in a future life , 
or “ may I perish both in this world and the next.” 

Popular feeling in Bengal is decidedly hostile to 
this practice, and it is considered highly disreputable 
to have taken such an oath. The disgrace attaches 
to a man through life, and is made a serious subject 
of reproach, even by his friends and connexions. Ac¬ 
cordingly, no man who has any regard tor his charac¬ 
ter will enter a court of Justice, it he can possibly 
avoid it, and few decent individuals will subpoena re¬ 
spectable witnesses, however essential to their cause: 
they will rather pay high and multiply the false testi¬ 
mony, that is to be had for hire. When subpoenaed, 
a man of any reputation is painfully distressed, and 
he secretes himself or flies beyond the jurisdiction of 
the court, until the suit is decided. These circum¬ 
stances are too notorious to be questioned, and it can 
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be as little doubted that they are unfavourable to the 
ends of Justice, as they banish from the court the 
only individuals from whom veracity might be ex¬ 
pected. 

The objections of the people are so far well founded, 
that the practice does not appear to be authorised by 
any of die works on laio , ancient or modern; the pro¬ 
visions of which in the first stage of investigation at 
least are summed up in the following translation from 
the Mitakshara (p. 447):* 

Maim ha:j propounded a rule lo be observed in taking the 
depositions of Brahmins and others. ‘‘Let the Judge imprecate 
a priest by his veracity; a soldier by his horse, elephant, and 
weapons; a merchant by his kine, grain, and gold; a mechanic, 
or servile man, by imprecating on his own head, if lie speaks 
falsely, all possible crimes.” The meaning is, he shall adjure 
the Brahmin by saying, if you speak falsely, your truth will be 
destroyed; a Kshatriya by saying, your horse, elephant, weapons, 
will become useless; a Vaisya , your cattle, seeds, and gold, will 
be unproductive; a ts 'idra, if you speak falsely, all sins will be 
on your head. 

44 Regenerate men, who tend herds of cattle, who trade, who 
practise mechanical arts, who profess dancing and singing, who 
are hired servants, or usurers, let the Judge exhort and examine, 
as if they were Siidras.” 

The Vyavah&ra MayuMia** adds this text from 
Vrihaspati : “Truth, carriage, arms, kine, seed, and 
gold, the feet of gods, and Brahmans, the head of a 
wife or of a child, these are declared to be oaths ol 
efficacy in matters of minor concern, but in oaths of 


[Mail., VIII, 113. 102.] 

[Ill, 3. Vyavahara Tattwa, 57. Viramitr. 58, v., 12.] 
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the highest importance the truth must be established 
by ordeal.” The Ordeal is of five kinds,—scales, 
water, fire, poison and sacred libation An interesting 
account of each is to be found in the Asiatic Researches 
(vol. I.),* but in no stage of the evidence is touching 
the Ganges water or any other sacred object made a 
test of the truth of evidence by any legal authorities. 

As however the practice was introduced throughout 
all the courts, both civil and military, under the British 
Government, it is impossible to suppose that the mea¬ 
sure was adopted without due enquiry, or that it was 
an innovation unwarranted by the code or customs ot 
the country: accordingly it may be defended by the 
practice of the act, as alluded to in the Puranas and 
Tantras, and by local usages. 

In the villages of Bengal, in the case of private dis¬ 
putes or arbitrations, the feet of a Brahman or the 
head of a child are the most usual attestations of as¬ 
sertion; the same are commonly referred to in the 

western provinces. But the sacred poems, the Tulass 
/ , , 
leaf, Salagram stone, Gangs, water, and even spirituous 

liquors, are in more extensive use, and they are not 

unusual though less frequent in Bengal; the practice 

is therefore perfectly consistent with the customs ot 

the country. 

In the Tantras, Siva .appeals to the Ganga, which 
is supposed to flow from his head in proof of his asser- 


* pcj ee also Sten/lcr, “die iudiacheii Gottesurtlieile in Zeil 
srhrift dor d. nioigoel. ties., IX, -o-l-SC.] 
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tion. Thus he observes: “How is it possible to doubt 
the truth of my words when uttered in contact with 
the Ganges, the Snake, and the Bull?” 

The chief authority for the practice is, however, 
the Brahma Yaivartta Pur ana, and this declares vari¬ 
ous hells to be the portion of those who utter untruth 
/ 

after touching the Salagram, the Tulasl, or the Ganga. 

“Whoever, having taken the Tulasl leaf in his hand, 
“does not adhere to his engagement, is punished in 
“the hell Kdlasulra , as long as the Sun and Moon 
“endure. Whoever takes a false oath by the Tulasl 
“leaf, is sentenced to the Kximbhipdka hell for the 
“reigns of fourteen Indras. Whoever, holding the 
“Salagram stone, utters a lie, suffers in the Kurma- 
“ danshira hell for the life of Brahma. Whoever touch- 

r 

“ : ng the Salagram stone breaks his promise, is con¬ 
signed to the Asipatra hell for a hundred thousand 
“Manvantaras.” 

“Having heard the words of Brahma, the lord of 
“ wisdom, the chief of the wise took the water of the 
“Ganga in his hand, and pledged his faith: if any one, 
“having touched the water of the Ganges, utters a 
“false assertion, he is punished in the Kalasutra hell 
“during the existence of Brahma.” 

These texts therefore shew that the practice was 
no innovation, and their authority, although not law, 
will scarcely be denied by any class of Hindus. At 
the same time, they are really very worthless, and 
apply to a st ate of things wholly foreign to the pri¬ 
mitive systems both of religion and law. The Tantras 
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are the authorities of the worshippers of Siva ancl 
Sakti; the Brahma Vaivartta is a decided Vaishnava 
work. Most of the Tantras are modern, and the Brahma 
Vaivartta is of very recent date, being a collection of 
absurd legends relating to Krishna and Radha, objects 
of veneration as conjoined not more than four or five 
centuries old. Under any circumstances, the Tantras 
and Purahas cannot be received in opposition to the 
Sruti and Smriti, the religious and legal codes, and in 
this instance the individual works appealed to are of 
the worst description. Although, therefore, there is 
authority for the form of oath administered by the 
English courts to Hindu witnesses, it is .'till unques¬ 
tionably foreign to the spirit of the law, neither does 
it derive any weight from being a rite of popular 
practice, for its observance chiefly prevails amongst 
the inferior castes, and rather loses than gains respec¬ 
tability from its popular adoption. We should there¬ 
fore wish to see some other system introduced, and 
are confident that, wherever the form was objected 
to, a simple affirmation subject to the penalty of per¬ 
jury would be much more conducive to the ends of 
public justice than the existing usage. 

The importance of the subject, must plead our ex¬ 
cuse for devoting so large a portion of our pages to 
the examination of this work: we now take leave of 
it. Upon the whole we cannot deny the general utility 
of the Considerations on Hindu Law, and in the in¬ 
formation it unfolds of the objects and practice of the 
Supreme Court it will be a most serviceable record: 

III. 
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at the same time it will not answer the purpose of its 
publication, as the conclusions are too loose, and , as 
we have presumed to argue, are in many instances too 
inaccurate to entitle it to become a safe and sure guide 
in matters of Hindu law. The utility of the work is 
also much impaired by the utter want of arrangement 
which prevails throughout, and for which the learned 
judge pleads in extenuation the haste with which the 
work was put together, as we have cited his apologies 
to prove. But what occasion was there for so much 
precipitancy ? Why could not the materials have been 
taken home, and digested by the learned Judge in the 
otium cum dignitate , he is about to enjoy ■ We might 
then have had a work worthy of his known powers 
and long experience, and which would have entitled 
Sir F. Macnaghten to the permanent gratitude of the 
profession, and of the public. 
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REVIEW 

of 

BIIAGAVA!) GITA, 

id est 

6 El HE 2 ION ME AO 2, 

sive Almi Krishna) et Arjunte*Colloquium de Rebus 
divinis Bharata? Lpisodium. Textum recensuit et in- 
terpretationem latinam adjeeit Augustus Gtilielmus 

SCHLEGEL. 

Bonn (1823), 1 vol. 8vo. 

From the Oriental Quarterly Review. Calc. 1825. Vol. Ill, p. 1 - 51 . 

The cultivation oi Sanskrit by the Scholars of the 
Continent is no pretended nor unprofitable pursuit: 
they have not engaged in it merely to acquire the re¬ 
pute of mastering a venerable and difficult language, 
or to familiarise themselves with a new branch of 
literature for their private gratification, but they have 
come forward to exhibit public proof's of their pro¬ 
ficiency, and have enriched the community of letters 
with the spoils of individual research. Amongst the 
foremost is Augustus William Schlegel, a name long 
known in the highest departments of literature, and 
one particularly dear to Englishmen, as that of the 
enthusiastic and able commentator of Shakespeare. 
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To an almost universal conversancy with the 
languages of ancient and modern Europe, Sclilegel 
has superadded a very extensive knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language, proofs of which attainment have 
been for some time before the public, in his Indische 
Bibliothek, particularly in his elaborate and masterly 
review of Wilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary. He has how¬ 
ever now adduced one still more convincing in his 
edition of the text of the Bhagavad Gita with a Latin 
translation and critical annotations', and he is about 
to furnish still more ample testimony in the text and 
translation of the Ramayaha. How far he is equal to 
this latter undertaking may be inferred from the suc¬ 
cess of the present, of which we shall proceed to offer 
some account. The learned translator has a right to 
demand this at our hands, as the worthy rival of our 
countrymen in a path they have hitherto almost mo¬ 
nopolised : the monopoly is theirs no longer, and Frank, 
Bopp, Chezy, and Sclilegel have all preferred respec¬ 
table claims to participation in the walk of Sanskrit 
literature; claims which it is to be hoped will only 
serve to animate our zeal, and urge us to prove that 
we have not been indebted for distinction only to the 
absence of competitors. 

The first object of Sclilegel, in publishing the Bha¬ 
gavad Gita, was the wish to employ in a becoming 
manner the fount of Niigarf types presented by the 
King of Prussia to the university of Bonn. This fount 
was execmed at Paris under the professor’s inspect ion, 
and is a creditable specimen of typographic art. "We 



are not disposed, however, to admire exceedingly the 
forms of the letters: the vowels, which occur above 
and below the lines, are inelegantly engraved and 
clumsily connected, many of the conjunct consonants 
are much too slight, and the heads of the letters are 
too square. Such as they are however, the characters 
are neatly executed, and, with the advantage of Europe 
ink and printing, make the handsomest book, except 
the Nalus of Bopp, which has yet. been published in 
the sacred language of the Hindus. 

The text of the Gita has been printed from a copy 
made by Sehlegel himself from four Manuscripts in 
the Royal Library at Paris; three of these were de¬ 
scribed by Hamilton in his catalogue, the fourth is a 
recent addition from the collection of Col. Polier. 
Schlegel’s copy was also compared with the Calcutta 
Edition of 1808 , which it appears is no longer pro¬ 
curable even in England, and which Sehlegel obtained 
from a friend. The text now printed, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, is singularly correct, much more so than that 
of the Calcutta edition: a circumstance not very sur¬ 
prising, however, as the latter was the w’ork of Native 
Editors without any assistance from European super¬ 
intendance. 

Of the translation we shall speak in detail, and shall 
particularise such passages, as seem to be erroneously 
rendered. In doing this, however, we must observe 
that particular exceptions are not to be regarded as 
detracting from the merits of the whole: on the con¬ 
trary, as the objections are almost entirely verbal, 
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and few mistakes or misconceptions of any moment 
occur, the necessity of seeking for blemishes in matters 
of so little moment is the highest compliment that 
can be paid to the accuracy and knowledge of the 
translator. 

That the translation made by Mr. Wilkins in 1787 
was of essential service to the present translator is 
fully acknowledged by him. “In interpretatione Bha- 
gavad Gitas elaboranda interpretationem v. cl. Caroli 
Wilkins magno mihi adjumento fuisse, non modo non 
diffiteor, sed ultro gratoque animo id agnosco: he 
adds however, what is correct, that he has occasionally 
deviated from the steps of his predecessor, and that, 
if the original translator were now to revise his per¬ 
formance, he would no doubt authorise such devia¬ 
tion: In this w'e are disposed to concur with him, as 
there are several passages in Wilkins’s translation, 
which might be amended; on the wdiole however it is 
very correctly executed, and with reference to the 
early period of Sanskrit study, at which it was ac¬ 
complished, and the absence of all assistance from 
Grammars and Dictionaries, a publication of singular 
merit. Some of Schlegel’s variations are very justi¬ 
fiable, and he might have made them more numerous 
still, as we think in some places he has been misled 
by the English version. Occasionally, however, his 
variations are not warranted by the text, as we shall 
have occasion to observe. 

The Bhagavad Gita, as is well known, is a treatise 
on theology, communicated by Krishna to his friend 
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and pupil Arjuna during a short suspension of the 
engagement between the Pandava and Kuru armies. 
It is a section of the Mahabharata and, as observed 
by Schlegel, is proved by the concurrence of the Pa¬ 
risian manuscripts, the printed text of Calcutta, and 
the translation of Wilkins, to be a genuine and un¬ 
adulterated work. Schlegel and Wilkins both regard 
it as a composition of high antiquity; but this requires 
proof. We may admit with the former, that the origin 
of philosophy amongst the Hindus is remote, “sine 
dubio valde antiqua fuit apud Indos philosophise 
origo”, and that the Brahmans of India investigated 
subjects of theological philosophy long before Plato 
or Pythagoras; but, upon examining the doctrines of 
the Bhagavad Gita, we shall find many as foreign to 
the theology of the Vedas as to philosophical specula¬ 
tion, and indicative of a deviation from the primitive 
system, which we shrewdly suspect is the work of a 
comparatively recent date. 

The original Hindu system comprised a two-fold 
division, and inculcated the worship of the minor dei¬ 
ties by works, or sacrifice, gifts, and penance, and 
the knowledge of the great universal spirit by abstract 
and secluded meditation. These two divisions were 
not incompatible: works were proper for men engaged 
in active life, and who had barge the positive 

duties of their caste and condition. But when they 
arrived at an age, at which they could no longer take 
a useful share in social pursuits, it was enjoined them 
to leave the world, and in the silence and solitude of 
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the hermitage to devote themselves to the cultivation 
of divine knowledge, performing in the first stage of 
this course the essential ceremonies, but finally depo¬ 
siting, as it is quaintly expressed, the holy fires in the 
mind, or discarding further attention to the ceremonial 
offices of religion. With the natural tendency of en¬ 
thusiasm it soon happened, that the period of seclusion 
was accelerated, and men adopting the notion, that 
works were altogether unworthy of human attention, 
deserted their active duties for ascetic contemplation. 
It may be doubted, however, whether this v r as the 
spirit of the Vedas,* and it may be most probably 
referred to a period subsequent to those works, prior 
hov r ever to the Grecian invasion; for at that time a 
number of sects were already in existence, as the 
Gymnosophists, Sarmanes or Germanes, and Hylobii, 
all of the ascetic class. 


* Manu permits the householder to become a Sannyasi at 
onee, or to pass over the intermediate stage of the hermit with 
attention to ceremonies. His commentator adds, a Brahman may 
proceed from the first order , or the student, to the state of a 
Sannya?'. but this is quite at variance with the text, which de¬ 
clares that, if a Brahman have not read the Vedas, begotten a 
Son, and performed sacrifices, and yet aim at final beatitude, he 
shall sink to a place of degradation. These are called the three 
debts—to the sages, the manes, and the gods; and it is repeatedly 
declared that the man who has not acquitted himself of those 
obligations shall not pretend to supreme felicity, or to divine 
wisdom derived from contemplative devotion. The text is there¬ 
fore emirely consistent with the old system: the comment inter¬ 
polates more modern ideas,— Manu, Ch. vi, v. 25. 35. 38; also 
94, 95. [Lassen, I, 580.] 
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In compliance with the purport of the Vedas, the 
Vedanta philosophy, though it did not prohibit works, 
countenanced them only so far as they prepared the 
soul for that state, in which it should be capable of 
acquiring divine knowledge, and when purified from 
all mundane illusion it might be fit to recognise its 
identity with the Supreme. The union with the su¬ 
preme spirit resulting from this identification, and the 
consequent exemption from returning to any human 
form, are, according to the Vedanta, attainable by 
divine knowledge alone, and at all events, such know¬ 
ledge being attained, the performance of rites and the 
observance of ceremonies became objects of compara¬ 
tive indifference, as*—“If purificatory rites be con¬ 
sidered essential, (it may be said) they are indifferent, 
for if Janaka and others observed rites and ceremonies, 
yet wise men have offered no sacrifice with fire”, 
Brahma Sutra 3, 4, 9. And the doctrine was further 
extended to the neglect of all instituted observances 
whatever: “If it be said, the attainment of (divine) 
knowledge cannot be without the observance of the 
stated orders, (as student &c. and the ceremonies inci¬ 
dent to caste,) that is not the case — it may be attained 
in them, that is obvious: but it may be attained out 
of them, as well as in them, as was seen with Raikka 
and others, and it is also confirmed by the law, for 

[The author has omitted 
to mention, which of the many commentaries on the Brahma 
Sutras he follows in these quotations. It is not. Sankara’s.] 
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the sacred codes relate that Samwartta and others, 
belonging to no instituted order, attained perfection.'’ 
Ibid. 3, 4, 36.* Passages from the Upanishads also 
may be adduced, undervaluing the ritual. “Nothing 
obtained through perishable means can be eternal, 
hence what use of rites?” “Neither can he (the Su¬ 
preme) be conceived by the help of austerities or 
religious rites.” “All votaries who repose on God 
alone their firm belief, originating from a knowledge 
of the Vedanta, and who by forsaking religious rites 
obtain purification, being continually occupied in divine 
reflections during life, are at the time of death entirely 
freed from ignorance, and absorbed into God. “ Mun - 
daka Upanishad,** translated by Rammohun Roy” 
In permitting however the practice of the ritual, 
even after divine knowledge is obtained, the Vedanta 
makes a wide distinction between its ceremonies, and 
positively interdicts all those performed for any par¬ 
ticular objects, as sacrifices supposed to be the means 
of obtaining power, wealth, progeny, and other worldly 
good*': the only works authorized are the Nitya and 
Naimittika, the constant and occasional rites incum¬ 
bent on every order of Hindus, as the daily Sandhyas, 
oblations with fire, and libations to the manes. In 
these also the performer must propose to himself no 


^Tfcr h trfs: i ^g * i *i*K i f4 * T T fq ^ ’srni 

** [III, 1 , 8. 2, 6.] 
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benefit, and must observe them merely in conformity 
to the directions of the Sastras. With such a reserva¬ 
tion, recommendation of the observance of certain 
ceremonies is not unfrequently urged. “Those rites, 
the prescription of which wise men found in the Vedas, 
are truly the means of producing good consequences.” 
MunclaJca Upan. “All acts are to be regarded, before 
knowledge is obtained, for the purification of the in¬ 
tellect, as a steed to convey a traveller to his home.” 
Brahma Sutra.* 

“The duties of the order are to be discharged, ac¬ 
cording to the text : that is, it is said in the Kaush- 
4rava — Beholding this as himself, let him perform 
rites without hesitation,** meaning that the individual, 
possessed of divine knowledge, shall discharge the 
duties of his order, not those which do not appertain 
to his caste.” Ibid .—The work we are about to ex¬ 
amine also admits, though rather reluctantly, the 
superiority of divine knowledge and contemplative 
exercise over works and faith. Thus Arjuna is directed 
to fix his mind on Krishna: if he cannot do that at 
once, he must endeavour to effect it by practice; if 
that is above his strength, he is 10 perform works, 
abandoning their fruit; and if that is still too great an 
effort, he is to put his crust in Krishna. The subsequent 



* *rgfq^T ^ PH. •• - •] 

ferffrtorraisrw wtfu i a* i trHtfpTrcrnwTsi ^Tw?jfT- 
fcTUTT^rfwffT 'srfu ^ 
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passage in a great manner disarranges this series, but 
the scope of the section corroborates its tenor, and it 
harmonises with the general spirit of Hindu theology. 

It may therefore be concluded, that the Vedanta 
philosophy, although it places the ritual as subor¬ 
dinate to divine knowledge, rather inclines to the per¬ 
formance of disinterested acts of devotion, and recom¬ 
mends those ceremonies, which propose no particular 
fruit to the performer. This is not the case with some 
other philosophical divisions of the Hindus, and as 
observed in the Gita, “ some learned men have taught 
that acts should be shunned as faulty.” Led. 18, 3.* 
This, as Sankara and Sridhara Swaml observe, refers 
particularly to the S&nhhyas, who object to all the 
sacrificial ceremonial of the Vedas, and declare that 
all acts are to be relinquished: although, however con¬ 
demning the ritual of the Vedas as sanguinary and 
futile, the Sankhyas do not exclude all attention to 
outward observances, and they enjoin particular pos¬ 
tures, modes of breathing, and looking, which they 
profess contribute to constrain the wanderings of the 
spirit, and force it into a conjunction with its primitive 
source. 

These practices are properly the invention of a 
different School, the P&tanjala, in which in like manner 
they are substitutes for the ceremonies of the Vedas. 
They effect the Yoga, or Union of the individualised 
with the universal spirit, arid hence the system by 
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which they are inculcated is called the \oga Sastra. 
The like identification, however, or consequent ex¬ 
emption from transmigration, is the great object of all 
the philosophical sects, and the term is, therefore, 
familiar to them, as well as to that to which it is par¬ 
ticularly applied. They have also adopted more or 
less extensively the ceremonial of the yoga, or the 
contrivances by which intellectual aberration is to be 
restrained, and the mind forced into exclusive medi¬ 
tation on spirit. In this light the Bhagavad txita is a 
Yoga work, and the different divisions treat of various 
kinds of Yoga, or the various means by which union 
with the supreme spirit is to be attained. 

Whether the ritual of the Vedas be observed or 
not, there is no reason to conclude, that either the 
Sankhya or the Vedanta School admits the compati¬ 
bility of divine knowledge with the discharge of activ e 
social duties. Up to the period of seclusion, the student 
or the householder may be preparing himself by a 
tranquillised mind, and indifference to the objects of 
human solicitude, for that perfect calm in which know¬ 
ledge is alone attainable, but it is not possible that a 
man engaged in worldly occupations should accomplish 
the requisite condition of quiescence. Hence the in¬ 
stitution of the different degrees or asranms. anil par¬ 
ticularly those of the "V anaprastha and Bhikshuka, or 
Hermit and Beggar, as indispensable stages in the scale 
of perfection. 

In the course of time it was probably found, either 
that the encouragement given to ascetic devotion was 
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injurious to social happiness, or that it was considered 
an unfair monopoly of emancipation, and a kind of 
compromise was admitted, by which the acquisition 
of divine knowledge should be placed within the reach 
of all whom it was worth while to conciliate. Hence 
the practice of mortification and penance came to be 
discountenanced,* and the discharge of social duties 
according to station and caste of the individual to be 
insisted on, at the same time that emancipation was 
pursued. Indifference to the result was all that was 
stipulated for: men were to adore, as Epicurus wor¬ 
shipped, nulla spe, nullo pretio inductus: the doctrine 
of the Vedas , that those works especially which pro¬ 
pose some benefit should be abandoned, was strained 
into the position that no works should be abandoned, 
but that the fruit or consequence of all should be dis¬ 
regarded, and that this disregard of consequences was 
alone the real abandonment of works.** This principle 


* In the Gita the practises of austere penance and mortifica¬ 
tions are denourc ed as followers of a demoniac faith. 

irrf it run w*rr: i : 



%3T«r.3H'U*!i fwrfvNwut. n 


Those men who, filled with pride and hypocrisy, perform horrid 
penance, undirected by the ritual, arid characterised by violence, 
passion and desire, are fools who torment the aggregated ele¬ 
mentary essence of the body, and me who am present in it: know 
them to put their faith in fiends. 17, 5. 6. 


** OTimarR f^rwr: 2. The wise de- 

clare the abandonment of fruits to he abandonment. rf • 

spHtRtfi «kt4 1 u wnfr ^ ^ ^ fwtfvnt 
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was applied not only to the ceremonial of religion, 
but to the duties of origin and profession, and even 
to the faculties and organs of the body." In this en¬ 
larged interpretation of the doctrine of the Vedas the 
Puranas were chiefly instrumental, and amongst the 
principal agents was the Mahabharata or at least the 
Bhagavad Gita. 

The doctrine thus promulgated might be considered 
to deviate from the original faith only as far as the 
interpretation was questionable. It was still founded 
on the text of the Vedas, and might be held by some 
interpreters to be no more than what was fully war¬ 
ranted by those works. The Puranas, however, did 
not stop here: they superadded a dogma wholly at 
variance with the spirit and letter of the Vedas when 
they made Faith—implicit reliance on any one deity 
— sufficient for emancipation. In this new sentiment 
the Bhagavad Gita stands pre-eminent, and it is re- 


g. 1 . He who performs proper acts without regard to 
the consequences of acts, is the real Sannyisi and Yogi, not lie 
who is without a sacred fire or abstains from act*. 

Sacrifice, alms and 

penance are acts never to be relinquished, but to be performed. 
18, 5. 

^ A man attain* per¬ 

fection by the diligent discharge of his peculiar duty. [18, 45.] 

r-scP? i sswi 

Wf ii 

The adopts perform acts in body, heart, and mind , and with 
the simple- organs, for the purification of the spirit, abandoning 
desire. 5, 11. 
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peat eel] y declared in it that trust in Krishna is of itself 
exemption from all return to worldly existence.* Such 
assertions are a clear proof that the work which main¬ 
tains them is the production of a more modern and 
degenerate Hinduism.** 

According to all the systems of Philosophy derived 
from the Vedas, the most assiduous worship of the 
Gods of the Hindu Pantheon can only elevate the 
worshipper to equal rank with them. “Those observ¬ 
ers of ceremonies who perform the adoration of celes¬ 
tial Gods as well as the worship of the sacred"fire and 
oblation to sages, ancestors, men and other creatures, 

* ¥TW°R TTITrr sfif Abandoning all duties 

take refuge with me alone, IS, 66 . ^ 

W\ ’3TITOB I WlffrrTT# W inn: ll Those who 

have imbued their minds with me, and worship me constantly, 
being endowed with firm faith, are held most perfect by me 


[X1I ? 2 ]. 


sfsr t *rnj ^ 

R tpTffq || I am such, oh Arjuna, that by faith placed in 
me. and in no other, alone may men know, behold, and he ab¬ 
sorbed in me, subduer of thy foes. It, 64. 

** The worship of particular deities for particular purposes is 
the main purport of the practical portion of all the Vedas, but 
no one divinity occupies more than his share or swallows up the 
rest: neither is mere faith, trust without worship, enjoined: for¬ 
mulae are however produced from the Atharvaha or fourth Veda, 
Wm - h differ very essentially in this respect, from the hymns and 
prayers of the other three. The authenticity of these is rather 
questionable, and even if proved establishes but little, as the 
history and character of this Veda are far from being ascertained: 
the* stylo of tb<; fragment- 13 much more modern than that of the 
other Vedas. 
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will by means of the latter surmount the obstacles 
presented by natural temptations, and will attain the 
state of the celestial Gods through the practice of the 
foi mer. Isopamshad, translated by Rammohim Roy* 
Ihe Bhagavad Gita admits this of all the Gods except 
Krishna, conforming to the sectarial character which 
is peculiar to the Purahas. “Those who worship the 
Gods go to the Gods, — those who worship the Pro¬ 
genitors go to ihe Progenitors, — those who sacrifice 
to the Ghosts go to the Ghosts, —those who wor¬ 
ship me go to me.” [IX, 25.] And again, “Those 
born of sinful wombs who diligently depend on me, 
Women, Vaisyas and Siidras, obtain supreme felicity.” 
0, 32. The doctrine is carried ad absurdum , but pre¬ 
cisely in the spirit of the Purahas. “Whosoever wor¬ 
ships me exclusively, although addicted to unholy 
practices, he shall be held sanctified and well address¬ 
ed: he quickly becomes of a virtuous spirit and attains 
eternal rest, for be assured, Kaunteya, no one who 
trusteth in me perisheth.” 9, 30, 31,** and this is 
called union (with the supreme) by the royal know¬ 
ledge, the royal mystery.*** 


* [Sankara ad Isop. II.] 

it vwfiatr fsurae- 

TFT I VfPrl^r ^frlVTTWttf *T % ITVT^tfrt || 9, 30. 31. The 

mischievous tendency of the doctrine is evident, and that no doubt 
of it might be left. the popular works represent , in legendary 
adventures, the commission of various crimes as matters that are 
easily expiated by firm belief in Krishna, Bhagavad or Mab.ideva 
Sankara Swann, indeed, assets that the Old u . tt( . hc8 ,. mnn ' 
III. 


8 
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From these observations the character of the Bha- 
gavad Glt4 will now be understood, and it was the 
more necessary to offer some such preliminary view, 
as the learned translator has abstained from comment¬ 
ing upon the philosophy of his text. He pleads want 
of leisure for the undertaking, having been anxious to 
publish the book without delay. He urges also in 
further excuse the absence of the best commentaries. 
We doubt whether he would have received that aid 
from the commentators he seems to have anticipated: 
—they are far from explicit, and make extensive use 
of previous and collateral knowledge, the references 
to which they rarely explain. In addition to their 
glosses, therefore, it would be necessary to enter more 
deeply, than perhaps the means attainable in Europe 
permit, into the systems of Hindu theology, to do full 
justice to the speculations of the Gita. AVe do not 
think, indeed, that they deserve the labour, as they 
are of too popular and spurious an origin, and we 
should rather see such acquirements and acumen as 
Schlegel’s exercised upon some of the more abstruse 
and unadulterated performances of the Vedanta and 
Sankhya schools. 

cipation from knowledge only, and not from works nor faith, 
availing himself of Krishna's injunctions to ta. c\ith him 

alone, and identifying Krkhria with the Supreme: he labours 
very assiduously to prove also that works are only recommended 
a9 the means of obtaining knowledge, but his arguments are more 
subtle than satisfactory, and he 19 evidently influenced by the po¬ 
pularity of tlie Gita in the attempt to derive from it that support 
to his own doctrines which it does not afford. 
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Having thus taken a general view of the doctrine 
of the Bhagavad Gita, we shall now enter upon an 
examination of the work in detail, with accompanying 
reference to the Translation. The work is divided 
into eighteen adbyayas or lectures, each in the original 
described by its appropriate denomination. These 
Wilkins has translated—Schlegel has left them un¬ 
touched, in consequence of entertaining some doubts 
of their being the work of the author of the text. We 
do not see any reason for the doubt, as the titles in¬ 
variably occur in the manuscripts, and are sufficiently 
applicable to the subject of each section. 

The Bhagavad Gi'td opens with the report made to 
Dhritarashtra, the father of the Kurus, by Sanjaya, 
his charioteer, of what has recently occurred at Kuru- 
kshetra, where the hostile hosts of the Pdiidavas and 
Kauravas are assembled. Previous to the engagement, 
Arjuna, observing kinsmen and connexions in either 
army, expresses to Krishna, his friend and charioteer, 
great reluctance to engage in a contest so unnatural. 
Krishna, to overcome this feeling, enters upon a disser¬ 
tation on the nature of spirit, his own divinity, the 
merit of various kinds of worship, and 11 1 <* propriety 
of discharging religious and moral obligations; in con¬ 
sequence of which Arjuna consents to tight. This is 
the business of the episode. Arjuna’s regret, Arjuna- 
vis had a , forms the subject of the first adhydya, ren¬ 
dered lecture by Wilkins, and lectio by Schlegel. 

It has been the avowed object, of the translator to 
be as literal as possible, and he has therefore trails- 
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latecl most of the epithets,—thus he renders Mahdra- 
tha, the common title of the leaders, signifying one 
fighting in a chariot, magno eurru vectus; and sarva- 
maharathali omnes seque magnis curribus vecti: al¬ 
though maha does mean great, it does not bear that 
acceptation only in these places, and might have been 
omitted or modified without any violation of fidelity. 

V. 10. Schlegel has substituted non satis idoneus 
[impar, 2nd ed.] and idoneus, for Wilkins’s translation 
of Aparydptam and Parydptam, innumerable and nu¬ 
merable. The commentators differ in their explanation 
of these terms. Sridhara Swam! explains them by 
Asamartha and Samartha , which authorises Schlegel’s 
translation. Nflakahtha however prefers Baku and 
Alpa , which agree with Wilkins. The sense of the 
passage renders Wilkins’s translation preferable in 
our opinion, as it would be rather inconsistent in San- 
jaya to detract from his own friends, of whom he is 
actually speaking, by asserting that they were unable 
to face the enemy. The readings may be reconciled 
by considering the expression elliptical, as suggested 
by the second named commentator; Aparydptam 
meaning, not capable of being surrounded or opposed 
by the enemy, and not, unfit to contend with them. 

V. 13. Panava and Anaka are here translated cym- 
bala et cornua; for the sake of variety, we presume, 
as they signify no such things; but merely differently 
formed drums. Wilkins has avoided all dispute here 
by grouping them as warlike instruments. 
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V. 15. The concli shell is the favorite instrument 
of the Hindus, both in war and sacrifice. In the Ma- 
habharata, we find every hero provided with his conch, 
and in general it bears a distinct appellation:—in this 
place several are enumerated, and we mention it to 
show how well the Latin Language translates these 
denominations, and how dexterously Schlegel lias 
adapted the terms: thus Pdnchajanya, once the shell 
of Panchajanya a giant, he renders Gigantea: Deva- 
datta, Theodotes: Pauhdra, from its being of the 
colour of sugar cane, Arundinea: Anantavijaya , Tri- 
umphatrix: and Sughosha and Manipushpaka. literally 
Dulcisona and Jenuniflorea. 

V. 30. Bhramativa cha me manas is rendered mens 
mea quasi titubat. This translation is scarcely correct, 
for titubo does not signify to wander or whirl round, 
the sense of bhramati : perhaps torquet or vagatur 
would have been preferable, or perturbatur would 
have been closer to the purport, if not to the letter of 
the expression. 

V. 38. Lobha is rendered libido, but we think cu- 
piditas would have been less ambiguous: Arjunas 
remark is that the minds of the opposite party are 
distracted by the desire ot supremacy and wealth, or, 
as Wilkins expresses it, by the lust of power. 

V. 40. Some indistinctness pervades the translation 
in this and the following verses with regard to the 
term KuladharmdK , rendered by sacra gentilitia, and 
JdfidhanndH, by familiar um [ordinum] sacra. Dharma 
is not merely sacred or religious, but moral and social 
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duty,* the obligation contracted by birth, and station: 

in this sense KuladharmaK, should be rather familia- 

rum munera or officia. Wilkins renders these terms 

“family virtue, and virtue of a tribe”, but virtue is 

too general a term. The service of Brahmans is the 

/ 

Dharma, the duty, of Sudras, for instance, but it could 
scarcely be called either piety or virtue. The sense 
of the original would be tolerably well conveyed by 
the j’itus famili?e patrumque of the old Roman Law. 

In the same passage the term kulastriyaJi is rend¬ 
ered feminae nobiles by Schlegel, women of a family 
by Wilkins; neither is quite correct, as hilastri means 
a woman of character, a chaste and respectable woman, 
one who preserves a family, attends to its duties, and 
adds to its reputation; being explained 

and by different commentators on 

the Amara Kosha, where the term occurs synonymous 
with the preserver of a race. 

V. 47. Sankhye, in acie, is more acccurately rend¬ 
ered by Wilkins, “in the war.” 

In the second Lecture Krishna undertakes to prove 
the unreasonableness of Arjuna’s reluctance to combat 
with his relations in the Kuril ranks, and draws his 
arguments chiefly from the Sdnkkya philosophy, hence 
the section is denominated Sdnkhya Yoga, Spiritual 
union according to the Sankliya doctrines. Wilkins 
has translated it, “Of the nature of the soul, and spe- 


* vTwnn$ Dharma is so named from upholding, preserving 
mankind, and the universe, llar'ulatta on Gautai >a’s aphorisms. 
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dilative doctrines”; but the principles of the Sankhya 
are no more speculative than those of any other school. 
Schlegel, as observed, avoids translating these titles, 
but in the body of the text, when the term Sankhya 
occurs, he renders it Ratiocinium, and Scientia ratio- 
nalis,—terms as little applicable as specific designa¬ 
tions, as speculative, and founded probably upon the 
previous employment of that word. It is true that it 
is not easy to render the meaning of the original. Sri- 
dhara Sw&ml defines it etymologically " as the real 
nature of spirit made manifest by perfect knowledge. 
Sankara explains it discrimination between matter and 
spirit, or Prakfiti and Purusha: and it is elsewhere 
defined as the doctrine of enumeration, or in which 
the sage proceeds by regularly enumerated steps to 
perfection : sankhya meaning number, enumeration.** 
It had better therefore we think , have been left un¬ 
translated, in the same way as we use the denomina¬ 
tions of the Greek schools, Stoic, Platonic, &c. with 
little or no modification. As employed in the Gita, 
the followers of the Sankhya doctrines mean those 
who disclaim works, as opposed to those who observe 
them, who are called Yogi's, a term which is likewise 
calculated to create some perplexity: thus Sankara 


* Tr^rrw?t ^sjt ^rwmrpi 

n [v. so.] 

** tTj|£JT^rd -TTTtSf rl<x || [See Professor Gold stacker’s 
“Panini". London: 1SG1. p. 151, and Professor F. E. Halts 
Preface to his edition of the Sfinkhvapravachanabhnshya. Cale. 
1886, p. 1-6.J 
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says the Sankhyas are those who are possessed of 
knowledge, arising from discrimination between that 
which is spirit and that which is not; who, abandon¬ 
ing works from the period of studentship, have ac¬ 
quired certainty in the understanding of the Vedanta; 
who are known as mendicants and hermits, and stand 
firm in Brahma. The Yogis, as mentioned in the text 
of the Gita, he contents himself w T ith calling Karmis , 
those performing karma or acts. It might have been 
preferable, therefore, when speaking of the disciples 
of these systems, to have distinguished them as Con- 
templationem colentes, and Ritus asservantes, instead 
of Sciential rationalis and Operum devoti. 

V, 5. Bhunjiya bhogdn is translated much too liter¬ 
ally, ‘vescar dapibus’, as it implies, ‘I should enjoy 
enjoyments \ The preferable reading attaches the epi¬ 
thet Arthakaman toBhogan , signifying the enjoyments 
arising from pleasure and wealth; hence V, ilkins rend¬ 
ers it, “I should partake of possessions, wealth and 
pleasures.” Schlegel has added the epithet to Gurun , 
the elders of the Kurus, desirous of wealth, Magistris 
opum avidis, and this is allowable. 

V. 7. Dharma-sammudha-chctdfi : Arjuna says of 
himself, his mind is bewildered as to his duty; that is 
whether as a warrior he ought to fight the enemy, or 
whether as of kin to them he ought to avoid the com¬ 
bat. This idea is far from being correctly conveyed 
by the expression ‘religione mentem attonitus . Wil¬ 
kin* has preserved the thought, though he has not 
expressed it very happily, “my unuerstanding is con- 
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founded by the dictates of my duty:” the note he adds, 
however, shews that he perfectly understood it. 

V. 14. Md/rasparsdfi, elementornm contactus, is a 
palpable mistake, committed too in the face of the 
more correct translation of Wilkins, “sensibility of the 
faculties”, at least with regard to the first of the two 

/ t 

terms: Md.trd is explained by both Sankara and Sri- 
dhara, as he renders it, Faculties: the Matrds they say 
are those, by which the objects of sense are measured 
or perceived;* they constitute the Vritti , the peculiar 
practice or faculty of the organs of perception. Sparsa 
again, though literally touch or contact , has not that 
limited sense here: it is the exercise of the faculties 
or their being acted upon** by the objects of their 
exercise. So far Wilkins’S translation of the word by 
sensibility is objectionable, as it is not ability, but 
action, that is intended. 

V. 39. Krishna, having exposed the folly of Ar- 
juna’s regret by arguments drawn from the Sankhya 
doctrine of the eternity and imperishableness of both 
matter and spirit, now proceeds to combat his senti¬ 
ments with the doctrines of the Yoga School. “This 
knowledge thus expounded to you is derived from the 
Sankhya, — now hear what the Y 7 oga declares, being 
possessed of which knowledge you <dmll laugh it the 
bonds of action.' Yoga in the Gita most usually im¬ 
plies the performance of works, as subsequently ex- 


1 *rntr Sankara Bhashya. 

** ’Snfr: u 
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plained, being only so far modified that the absence of 
all desire of benefit is indispensable.* Sankara asserts 
that the Samddhi Yoga,, or performance of certain 
meditative acts, is also comprised. Sankhya, as already 
noticed, is explained by Schlegel Ratiocinium, in our 
estimation much too loosely, and in like manner we 
object to his rendering Yoga, Devotio; although he fol¬ 
lows Wilkins, who renders it Devotion. As we however 
understand devotion, we can scarcely conceive it to 
be identifiable with the performance of religious cere¬ 
monies, pro forma, with an utter disregard of conse¬ 
quences. Ritibus Assensus would perhaps better con¬ 
vey the sense of the term, and A ritibus Dissentio, 
the opposed purport of the Sankhya; but as these 
phrases would still only convey a partial impression 


* finafi r gft : Wf ^rr Heii'g alike indif- 

ferent to the attainment or non-attainment (of the object of the 
act), that equality (or indifference) is termed Yoga, v. 48. 

Yoga is also said to he the absence of pain 

C, 23. Sejunctionem a doloris conjugio seiat devotionis 
nomine dcsignari. Again Sankara calls Yoga 
'qifwmvi ^ft*T5T Vtn “Restraint of spirit; fa¬ 

culties derived from the accession of superhuman power; ojn- 
mscience derived from abstract exercises: that is called Yoga”, 
and again he describes it as the exercise by which the intellect 
is delivered up to the supreme deity for the purpose of union, 

In the Linga 

Puraria, Yoga is considered Nirvana, final emancipation, or identi¬ 
fication with Siva; it is there said also that it cannot be expounded 
by the. learned, but the knowledge of it is easily obtained by dis¬ 
cipline, >r the practice of those personal and mental restraints 
which coferce the senses, and purify the spirit. 
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of the purport of the terms, we should prefer, as we 
have before observed, the use of themselves to any 
translation. 

In the same stanza also we object to the translation 
of Buddhi by Sententia: it is not merely the doctrine 
or opinion of either school that is communicated to 
Arjuna, but the result, the knowledge of the divine 
nature of spirit and matter. Buddhi therefore is in 
this place considered by (Sankara as synonymous with 
Jndna , a word we should rather have translated by 
Sapientia, than Scientia, usually preferred by Schlegel, 
and which, though literally correct, is exceptionable 
from its extended and in a manner indefinite applica¬ 
tion: on the contrary Sapientia, as a term of the 
schools, is precisely equivalent to Jndna: ‘Sapientia 
autem est, ut a veteribus philosophis definitum est, 
rerum divinarum et humanarum caussarumque, quibus 
ha? continentur, scientia. Cic. de ofticiis, 6. 2. 

V. 42. Vedavddaratdld Pdrtho , ndnyad astiti vdui- 
nafi, “Librorum sacrorum dictis gaudentes, nec ultra 
quidquam dari affirmantes.” We are rather at a loss 
to understand what the translator intends in this place. 
The original contains not a word about ‘giving’. The 
passage is simply, “Those who are attached to the 
doctrines of the Vedas assert, that there is nothing 
else:” that is, they maintain, that the Vedas offer the 
only path to salvation: sacrifice and prayer are all; 
there is no other path to heaven. There is considerable 
obscurity in the rest of this stanza, and some faulty 
translation. Sworgapard is not “sedem apud superos 
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finem bonorura prsedicantes ”, but sedem apud superos 
summam felicitatem existimantes, those who hold the 
paradise of Indra to be the supreme happiness. The 
translator is also so far wrong, in rendering Janma- 
karmaphalaprcidam insignes natales tanquam operum 
praemium pollicentem, that the phrase is general, not 
restrictive, and “lofty birth” and “reward” are not 
the simple senses of Jemma, and Phala , which signify 
only ‘birth* and ‘fruit or consequence’. The dogma 
alluded to is said to be one, “assigning birth as the 
consequence of acts:” that is, according to the act of 
an individual in a previous existence, he is born again 
either to misery or happiness. 

V. 45. The Hindu system arranges all the attributes 
of spirit in action under three heads or qualities—the 
Sattioa, Rajas , and Tamas : the first comprises the 
presence of all good and absence of all evil: the last 
the presence of all evil and absence of all good: and 
the middle one is a mixed quality, in which the opera¬ 
tion of the affections and" passions is strongest, and 
gives occasional predominance to good and ill. In this 
verse Krishna recommends to Arjuna to eschew the 
two latter qualities, and to cultivate the first alone; to 
be Nirdwandwa, exempt from the double alternatives 
of existence, as pleasure or pain &c. and to be Nitya - 
sattwastha. always firm in Satlwa , the quality of 
Sattwa , which is perhaps best rendered purity or ex- 
cvllence. Schlegel however translates it essentia, a 
sense the word bears as derived from Sat, ens, being, 
but certainly not applicable to it as one of the three 
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gunas. That the quality is intended, is obvious from 
the context, as Sankara explains the term accordingly, 

What the Sattwaguna is, is 
equally indisputable, as we may learn from the fol¬ 
lowing definition, , the Sat- 

twa from its purity is light and tranquillity, 14, 6. 
Srfdhara and Nllakaiitha, it is true, interpret Sattwa 
by Dhairya, firmness, fortitude, but they intend the 
same thing in fact with the Sattwa quality, or the 
mens solida of the upright man who is unmoved by 
ignorance and passion. It appears to be the same as 
the Temperantia or Tranquillitas of the Stoics, whilst 
the Rajas might be expressed by Perturbatio, and 
Tamas by Intemperantia. 

In the same stanza, Niryogakshemo hhava is rend¬ 
ered, expers sollicitudinum esto, following no doubt 
Wilkins’s “Be void of care.” The compound admits 
of such a translation, it is true, but it is not very pre¬ 
cise. Yoga means here acquisition , and Kshema pre¬ 
servation, and Krishna recommends to Arjuna to be 
neither desirous of obtaining what he does not possess, 
nor of preserving what he possesses. * 

\ T . 48. The word Sanga is we think rather inju- 
diciouly interpreted by ambitio: as well observed by 
the translator, it signifies the attachment ot the French, 
“studium vel affeetus quo animus vehementer tenetur”, 


* I T^rni ^r. I See Sankara 

and Sridhara ad 9, 92. Benfev’s Sima Veda Gl. p. 155. Cole- 
brooke’s transl. of Mitakshara I, t, 23.] 
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tlie eagerness evinced in the attainment of any object, 

or the close and intense connexion that subsists be¬ 
tween the individual and the thing affected. It is 
accordingly rendered in the Trikahda Sesha Gridhnuta, 
cupidity, greediness. In the note attached to this pas¬ 
sage, Schlegel objects to the etymology of Sanga, as 
given in Wilson’s Dictionary, *w, with, and aw, to go, 
with the affix and the etymology there is so far 
defective, that it applies only to the leading sense of 
the w'ord, i. e. “meeting, encountering”, and to the 
two last, “union, joining, and the confluence of rivers” 
—in the remaining sense, “desire, cupidity”, it would 
have been as well if the root w, to be attached to, 
had been also inserted. Schlegel however mistakes 
when he concludes, that Sanga so formed must ne¬ 
cessarily be an adjective, for it is given by A mar a* 
as a synonyme of *rgw or, as explained by Krishna 
Swann, both of which are substantives, and 

nouns, of the act or action, not names of the agent. 
Again Schlegel proposes to derive Sanga from 
in preference to Shanja , on the principle that the 
latter root occasionally drops the nasal;—that is true, 
but whence does ^sr ever derive a nasal? for, unfor¬ 
tunately for his theory, all the lists of roots , and the 
Siddhanta Kaumudf, explain w by ^ ‘embrace, 
association’, and by Tirft ‘going, motion 1 . He has 
taxed the author of the Dictionary with confounding 


* [Bhauudikshita ad Amarakosha III, 3, 29, aud Lassen's note 
on the passage in question.] 
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these two roots, but we suspect the charge is urged 
against the wrong quarter: the Kaumudi, the first 
grammatical authority current, confirms precisely what 
is there stated, and W makes ^srfct in the 3d per¬ 
son present, while *I<TT in the same tense and per¬ 
son makes and trwfa. We are unable to see any 
perplexity here, or any deviation from indisputable 
guides. 

V. 52. A wide difference occurs here in the read¬ 
ing of the two translators, and Wilkins calls Nirveda 
‘knowledge’, whilst Schlegel makes it ‘ignorantia 
[neglectus’]. It is clear that they cannot both be right, 
and to a certain extent both are wrong. We appre¬ 
hend, however, that, although Wilkins's translation 
of the whole passage is no doubt faulty, yet nirveda 
is rather knowledge than ignorance. Schlegel’s error 
arises partly out of a spirit of system to which the 
learned of Europe are too ready to incline:—a Pandit 
however eminent is content to follow established au¬ 
thorities, and admits the law that they have laid down: 
a European scholar is suspicious of authorities, and 
carries this so far as not unfrequently to question them 
without cause. Now Amara, Maheswara,Hemachandra, 
Medinlkara, and every other Lexicographer of note, 
have explained the particle Nir, (f*n; fwerfwrct:) 
‘certainty, and negation', it being sometimes an affir¬ 
mative, and sometimes a privative particle. We think 
this might satisfy the most scrupulous, as, although 
the senses are opposed, the interpretation is positive. 
Schlegel however endeavours sometimes to explain 
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away the sense of affirmation, as we shall have occasion 
hereafter to notice, and at others, as in the present 
case, alters the sense. Now all the commentators* 
agree to interpret Nirveda by the absence of 

passion properly, but here, indifference. But of what 
nature is this indifference? it is the result of ascer¬ 
tained knowledge (from Nir , certainty, and Veda, 
knowing) of the futility of the dogmas of the Vedas; 
Krishna telling Arjuna, that, when his understanding 
shall overpass the glooms of infatuation, he will have 
attained independence, or the knowledge, which will 
make him independent of all that he has heard, or 
may have to hear.** To say that he shall have attained 
ignorance of what he has heard or has yet to hear, 
would be a strange step towards perfection. Srotavya 
and Sruta imply the lessons of the Vedas: that which 
is to be heard, or is heard. Schlegel has made a rather 
unwarranted addition in explaining it by “disputable 
doctrine.” “Pervenies ad ignorantiam omnium quas 
de doctrina sacra disputari possunt vel disputata sunt.” 

He must know that the Vedas collectively are called 
Sruti , the knowledge heard, in opposition to S'mriti, 
Law, the knowledge remembered—the one being pre¬ 
served by traditional communication, from sage to 
sage, the other being the recollection of previously 
divulged codes: there is no allusion therefore to dis- 


* [See also Sankara ad Mundaka Up. I, 2, 12.J 
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putatious matters. The whole of Krishna’s arguments 
have been directed against the assertors of the sacri¬ 
ficial injunctions of the Vedas, and in the same spirit 
he assures his friend, that, when he becomes wholly 
indifferent to the consequences of acts, he will possess 
a knowledge to which the wisdom of the Vedas will 
be foolishness. 

V. 89. This stanza is at best rather obscure: Wil¬ 
kins has by far the best notion of it, but has rendered 
it too literally. Schlegel has mistaken the whole pur¬ 
port of the passage, the verse is —fsprm 

“The hungry man loseth every other object but 
the gratification of his appetite, and when he is become 
acqainted with the supreme, he loseth even that.”— 
Wilkins. 

“Res sensibus obvite recedunt a mortali abstincnte, 
temperantia ejus insigni animadversa ipse appetitus 
recedit.” Schlegel. The first half of this version might 
be allowed to pass unquestioned, but abstinens shonld 
be taken in its widest acceptation, as implying one 
who is engaged in self-denial, and refraining from 
every hind of gratification. The latter port ion however 
is altogether erroneous, and not very intelligible: tem¬ 
perantia occurs nowdiere in the original, and so tar 
from its leading to the supreme, ascetic practices are 
said in the text, and in the commentary, to be char¬ 
acteristic of a fool or a fiend. The translator has here 
lost sight of the spirit of his original apparently, 01 
he would have adhered closer to his English guide, 

III. » 
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who errs only in making that special which is general, 
being misled by the double sense of Nirdhdra, which 
means without food , or without seizure or possession, 
that is, of the objects of sense. The doctrine laid down 
is, that, however much a person may restrain his in¬ 
clination towards the natural tendency of the senses, 
the attractive quality of sensual objects still exists; 
they continue to be temptations still, successfully a 
man may resist them: but let him once obtain a know¬ 
ledge of supreme spirit, a correct view of his own 
nature, and that of the divinity, and he is not only 
able to resist temptations, but in fact he is exposed to 
none, every thing that made them seductive wholly 
disappearing. Krishna accordingly says in this stanza 
—“The objects of sense recede from the incorporated 
spirit, which refrains from their enjoyment, the taste 
for them excepted (i. e. it remains); but this taste or 
flavour, (affecting the) individual ceases altogether, 
when he has seen the supreme.”* 

There are several other passages in this Lecture to 
which we might take exception, but not to be too 
minute in our comments, we shall allow them to es¬ 
cape animadversion, and not to confine our remarks 
to blemishes, shall cite the following passage** in this 
book as one specimen of many that might be adduced 
of accurate and spirited interpretation: many of the 


* [Tins construction, proposed by Sridhara Swann, is against 


the diction of the Bhag. Gita.] 
** [II, 17-25.] 
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ideas forcibly recall the language of Scipio’s dream. 

• “Indelebile autem, lioc scias, est illud, a quo Univer- 
sum hoc expansum: deletionem inexhausti istius ne- 
mini efficere licet. Caduca hsec corpora dicuntur, im- 
mutabili spiritu animata, indelebili atque immenso: 
quarepugna, oBharata! Qui eum arbitratur occisorem, 
quive cundem censet occisum, hi ambo non recte 
intelligunt; neque occidit ille, neque occiditur. Non 
nascitur moriturve unquam; non ille exstitit, exsistitve, 
non exstiturus: innatus, immutabilis, aeternus ille, pri- 
scus, non occiditur occiso corporc. Qui novit indele- 
bilem, seternum ilium, innatum, inexhaustum, quo- 
modo is homo quempiam occidendum curet, vel ipse 
occidat? Perinde ac obsoletis vestibus abiectis, novas 
sumit homo alias, sic abiectis corporibus obsoletis, 
alia ingreditur nova spiritus. Non ilium penetrant tela, 
non ilium comburit flamma, neque ilium perfundunt 
aquae, nec ventus exsiccat. Impenetrabilis ille, incom- 
bustibilis ille, imperfusibilis ille, nec non inexsiccabilis, 
perpetuus, omnivagus, stabilis, inconcussus ille atque 
aeternus, invisibilis ille, inenarrabilis ille, immutabilis 
ille declaratur. Quare, quum talem cognoveris, non 
luctu eum prosequi te oportet.” 

Lecture 3. If knowledge is superior to works, or 
the active discharge of moral and religious obligations, 
then Arjuna very pertinently enquires why Kfishua 
should urge him to a deed so horrible as the slaughter 
of his relations. Krishna replies to his question in this 
chapter, and shews from positive precept, the impulses 
of nature and other arguments, that man must neees- 
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sarily discharge active duties, taking care only to hold 
himself indifferent as to their results, and endeavour¬ 
ing, with, more subtilty than truth, to establish, that 
such indifference is the only real abstinence from these 
actions; a doctrine which, as we have already observed, 
it is one of the two great objects of the Gita to pro¬ 
mulgate. We shall not enter so minutely into the ques¬ 
tionable passages of the translation of this and the 
following chapters as w r e have done in the preceding, 
as we should otherwise make a very disproportionate 
claim upon the attention of our readers: indeed the 
celebrity of the translator is our only excuse for de¬ 
voting so great a portion of our pages to the analysis 
of this translation. 

V. 15 is explained very differently from the accep¬ 
tation, in which the commentators concur: Karma 
Brahmodbhavam is rendered by Schlegel opus e nu- 
mine ortum, but Brahma* does not mean here numen, 
but the Veda : works originate with the \ eda. Again, 
Brahmdksharasamudbhavam is not numen e simplici 
et individuo ortum, a translation the purport of which 
is not very intelligible, any more than the grounds on 
which it rests, but “the Veda originates with the Im¬ 
perishable”. The line thus expresses a clear and con¬ 
nected sense which is quite lost in the translation. 

V. 16. Iha does not mean in hoc sseculo, but in 
hoc mundo, and AghdyuH, leading a sintul life, is 
strangely rendered by ‘incaste sevo transactob 


* [According to Sankara and Sridhnra.] 
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V. 18. Arthavyapdsraya is not so much ullius com- 
modi expcctatio as ‘the object on which he may place 
dependence’ of Wilkins: Vyapdsraya is the means 
or aid, the commodum itself, not the expectation 
of it. 

/ 

V. 35. Sreyan sioadharmo vigunah paradharmat 
siuanush'tliitat is rendered, satius est suo officio, etsi 
deficientibus viribus, fungi, quam alienum officium ac¬ 
curate implere. The translation is not correct: Vigu¬ 
nah is an epithet of Dliarma, implying void of Guha, 
quality or merit; Swanushihitat is also an attributive 
of Dharma, implying well or excellently regulated: 
the passage therefore conveys the doctrine, that a 
man’s own duty, although inferior in degree, is, with 
respect to himself, superior to another of a more lofty 
description: as, for instance, the servitude of a Siidra 
is preferable for a Sudra to study, which is the peculiar 
province of the Brahman. 

In a note on the 10th verse of this section Schlegel 
has very justly called in question the accuracy of the 
form Prasavishyadhivam , propagabimini, as such an 
inflexion is unknown to the verb: at the same time all 
the manuscripts concur in the reading, and it is there¬ 
fore considered as a poetical license, the word being 
properly Prdsavishyodhwam , the first long vowel be¬ 
ing made arbitrarily short for the adaptation of the 
metre. * 


* [ScliJegcl, in the second edition, calls it u iormaia, quam de- 
finire possis terminationem et vim imperativi ad futurum secundum 
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Lecture 4. In this discourse Krishna enters upon 
further explanation of the union of spirit by means of 
divine knowledge, and endeavours to prove, that it is 
but that indifference to the consequence of actions, of 
which he had before treated. The performance and 
non-performance of works, intending in this section 
social duties, is therefore the same, and disregard of 
their results is virtually their relinquishment; as in 
the 20th verse: “He who, having abandoned every 
desire of fruit, is always satisfied and independent, al¬ 
though he may be engaged in action, verily doeth 
nothing.” 

V. 10. Manmaya is better rendered by Wilkins 
“filled with my spirit”, than by Schlegel ‘mei similes’, 
the affix implying made or consisting of, so that 
Manmaya literally means consisting of me, or one 
with me: it is explained by Sankara, those who see no 
difference in Iswara, or supreme spirit, 

V. 17. and 18, profess to explain what Karma or 
action, and what Alcanna or inaction are, and which 
have, as Krishna declares in the stanza preceding, 
puzzled the wisest. His definitions, however, are cal¬ 
culated to fasten rather than untie the knot, and are 
good specimens of the style, in which the Gita through¬ 
out evades the question between social and ascetic 
practices, the merits of sacrifice, or the claims of ab- 


translatam.” The commentators on this passage and on Ramay. 
I, 29, 25 explain it by the Imperative. Modern languages, e. g. 
Bengali and Hindi, present similar formations.] 









straotion. The passage is somewhat obscure, and it is 
not wonderful therefore that the translation is not 
very distinct: it is rendered however less clear than 
it might be by one or two mistakes. Schlegel renders 
the first verse ‘ad ipsum opus est attendendum, atten- 
dendum quoque ad secessionem ab opere,* attenden¬ 
dum tandem ad otium; obscura est operis ratio.’ Now 
in the first place, the Karma here discussed refers to 
active occupation, the duties of social life or of caste; 
actio would therefore, we think, have been preferable 
to opus. In the next place Bodhavyam is not atten- 
dendum, it is intelligendum rather, and refers to a 
noun understood, Tattwam , the real nature or charac¬ 
ter of action, inaction &c. Again Vikarma is errone¬ 
ously rendered by secessio ab opere, as it means, as 
Wilkins correctly translates it, ‘improper works’, deeds 
that are prohibited by the Sastras; Akarma is secessio 
ab opere or inactio. Otium is a rather equivocal word. 
The second of these two stauzas is thus rendered: 
‘Qui in opere otium cernit, et in otio opus, is sapit 
inter mortales; is devotus, cunctis operibus peragendis 
aptus est.’ Otium and opus are both very objection¬ 
able here, as they do not convey the spirit of the 
original, and therefore heighten the obscurity. There 
is but one position in both assertions, and the doctrine 
implied is, that, as there is no such thing as individual 
spirit, those who think they are performing deeds of 
which they must singly reap the fruit, or those who 


* [2nd ed. ad opus baud rite impensum.'] 
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in like manner think they abstain from works in their 
individual capacities, are both mistaken. The actions 
of the first lead to nothing, and the expectations of 
the latter put them on a level with the former: both 
are blinded by terrestrial illusion. 

V. 23. Yajn ay tick ara tali karma samagram pravi- 
liyate, Hominis sacrificii gratia sese accingentis opus 
integrum quasi evanescit. The translation is literal 
enough, but it is rather too close to convey the sense 
of the original, which states that, when a man freed 
from all desire performs sacrifices, merely to promote 
their observation by others, or preserve them in the 
world, then those acts are annihilated together with 
their fruits, that is to say they are not to be considered 
as acts at all. 

V. 25. Divorum porro alii devoti religionem colunt, 
in theologiae igne alii religionem ipsa religionc denuo 
sacrificant. The translation here by no means conveys 
the sense of the original: we doubt indeed whether in 
this as in many of the doctrinal passages, particularly 
where verbal subtleties occur, the translator has en¬ 
tertained a precise idea of what he would express. In 
this passage he has further contributed to the obscu¬ 
rity of the original by rendering Yajna, Religio. It is, 
as he has frequently translated it in other places, sacri¬ 
fice, and although it may be extended to every cere¬ 
monial rite of religion, it cannot be applied in the 
widest sense of that term. The translator has also lost 
sight of the antitheses of the two lines, the one of 
which alludes to the performers of rites for specific 
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purposes, and the other to the cultivators of divine 
knowledge who observe rites only as the means of its 
acquirement. The sense of the stanza in this point of 
view is, ‘Some observers of acts address sacrifice to 
the Gods, whilst others* offer up sacrifice with sacri¬ 
fice in the fire that is identical with spirit,’—that is to 
say, in the performance of ceremonies they seek only 
the means of acquiring divine knowledge, and that be¬ 
ing obtained, they yield or relinquish to it the benefit of 
all ceremonies, to be consumed by it, as it were by lire. 

Lect. 5. Arjuna, and he is not singular perhaps, is 
now completely puzzled, and begs Krishna to inform 
hitn which is really the best, the performance or aban¬ 
donment of works. Krishna replies to his question by 
stating that there is no real difference between them, 
according to the predominant doctrine of the whole 
treatise : that the abandonment of consequences is the 
real abandonment of works, and that, although the 
bodily or intellectual functions may be discharged, yet 
as long as no interest is felt in them the spirit is wholly 
inactive. 

V. 2. On the word Ni&sreyas, final emancipation, 
Schlegel has a note in support of his theory of the 
meaning of the particle Nir , in opposition to the ety¬ 
mology in Wilson’s Dictionary (fw: for Dr^) implying 
eternity or certainty, and fhTO. best, added. He 


* [Sndh&ra: g 

'< srrfivrfjTWT’gw i'ttji ^rsrg^sltt irsnt^r^^Tfw irfa- 

i] 





maintains that is not the superlative, but the 

comparative, and that. Nir prefixed has a negative 
sense: the compound implying ‘■'■That, than which 
nothing is better”. We should have no great objection 
to this explanation in this place, although it is probably 
more ingenious than just. Sreyas is constantly used in 
the superlative sense, and in the very passage of Atnara* 
referred to in the Dictionary Sreyas occurs, uncom¬ 
pounded, as one synonyme. of final beatitude. It can¬ 
not there be regarded as possessing only the force of 
the comparative degree. Again, of the commentators 
on Amara, Iiamasrama explains Nir in Nis sreyas by 
Nitaram, perpetually, eternally, and Raya Mukuta by 
Niichitam, certain, ascertained, whilst Ksln'ra Sw&rai* 
explains Sreyas by atisayena prasastam, or most ex¬ 
cellent. We must confess a disposition to lean to au¬ 
thorities like these in preference to the theory of a 
novice, however plausible it may appear, or however 
dexterously it may be maintained. 

The sixth Lecture continues to explain the identity 
of the relinquishment of works with their performance 
independent of desire. It also recommends the exer¬ 
cise of those practices which constitute the technical 
Yoga, or postures and gestures'by which attention to 
outward objects is restrained, and the mind devoted 
to the undisturbed consideration of its own nature. 
Some indication of the other chief doctrines of the 


* [Amarak, I, 1, 4, 15. See also Sark, ad Kaushit. Up. II, 14.] 
»* [ad Am. K. Ill, 58.] 
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Gita are also introduced, establishing the importance 
of faith in Krishna, and making him one with the 
Supreme Universal Spirit. Krishna observes:* 

‘Qui me cernit ubique et universum in me cernit, 
ex eo ego non evanesco, neque is ex me evanescit: 
omnibus animantibus immorantem qui me colit, uni- 
tati intentus, quocunque tandem modo versetur, de- 
votus ille mecum versatile.’ There is nothing in this 
section of the translation; that calls for particular re¬ 
mark,—we might contest some verbal translation, and 
we are disposed to think the explanation of Nivdta in 
(lie note' " a little too refined; but the extent of our 
comments must compel us to waive any more particular 
notice in this place. The section prosecutes the doc¬ 
trine of Krishna’s identity with the Supreme spirit, 
and the union of those who worship him with him, 
eventually, whilst those who worship the Divinities 
reap only the inferior kind of fruition which their re¬ 
spective degrees in the regions above the earth are 
calculated to afford, and which besides being of a 
sensual description, involve the necessity of a return 
to life, and future transmigrations in a mortal frame. 

II,] v. 11. contains in the translation a miscon¬ 
ception of one term, and ambiguous equivalent for an¬ 
other. Krishna says, ‘‘He is the strength of the strong 
and that desire in beings which is not contrary to the 

*_ *rf t&iN ^ wf?t i wt? w m qi a T f h 

* ^ ^ ^ ws&ffr ii ^ir»£rrf^m *rt i 

*rr *rt*rt *rf?r n [\ i, ;oi i 
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laws;” Dharmdviruddhali kdmo’smi. The first Schle- 
gel renders by Kobur robustorum, but this does not 
convey the idea of moral strength which the epithet 
attached to it, ‘void of passion or desire’, implies. The 
next is however more important, as the sense has the 
appearance of being the reverse of that which the 
original intends. Nulla lege refrenata'"' in animantibus 
Libido sum: the desire restrained by no law may in¬ 
deed be admitted to signify that which there is no law 
to restrain, but the first impression is that it is desire 
which does not acknowledge moral control. Wilkins 
renders the passage with tolerable correctness, “I am 
desire regulated by moral fitness”; it is however rather 
desire not opposed to moral fitness than regulated by 
it. Sankara explains it as the natural desire by which 
the body is preserved, the natural wants, as hunger, 
thirst and the like: Sridhara gives us in illustration of 
it the procreation of legitimate offspring.** 

The close of this section furnishes the subject of 
the next. Krishna states that those who put their 
whole trust in him, and seek for liberation from in¬ 
firmity and death, are acquainted with the Brahma, 
the Adhydtmam, karma , adhibhutam, adhidaivam , and 
the adhiyajnah: and Arjuna asks for an explanation 
of these terms. The explanation is brief, but as they 
all resolve themselves into Krishna as the Para,mail 


[Lege non inipeditit, 2nd ed.] 
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Purusha.fi, he proceeds to explain the meaning of that 
expression, which forms the subject of the 8th Lecture. 

The explanation of these terms is of importance, as 
conveying a summary of the whole system: the literal 
translation of Brahma is the imperishable and su¬ 
preme: adhydtmam is the innate disposition, the in¬ 
dividuated portion of the soul: karma is that letting 
go of the divine particles, which produced the sub¬ 
stance of the elements: adhibhutam is the property of 
dissolution: adhidaivatam is Purusha, the embodied 
male supreme being who occupied the universe before 
creation: and adhiyajnaf is declared by Krishna to be 
himself; that is, he as one with all the gods is the ob¬ 
ject of all adoration. We do not think the following 
translation very accurately conveys these ideas: “Es¬ 
sentia simplex ac individua est suminum numen. In¬ 
doles supra spiritum dicitur; animantium geniturse 
eflicax emailatio operis nomine significatur; super ani- 
mantia est natura dividua; Geniusque supra divos; 
supra religiones ego ipse sum.”* The attempt at close¬ 
ness is injurious not only to perspicuity but accuracy; 
tor though adhi in all the compounds means supra, 
adhydtmd does not mean supra spiritum; it is rather 
spiritus qui preeest, or corpori individuo prasidens. 

* [2nd ed.: “indoles intimus spiritus dicitur; animantium ge- 
mtura- eflicax emanatio operis nomine significatur; aniraa aui- 
mantium est natura dividua, Geniusque numen deorum; auctor 
religionum ego ipse sum”. See on thege terms Goldstucker’s 
Sanskrit Dictionary s. vv. adhibhuta and adhydtfua ; Johaentgen, 
“Ueber das Gesetzbuch des Manu , % Berlin; ISG3, p. 57 ffj 
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The translation of Puruslia by Genius, we look upon 
as happy, although it is not perhaps exactly the sense. 

It conveys however the spirit of the term, and we pre¬ 
fer that in all cases to the letter. 

Lect 9. contains the pith of the whole doctrine, the 
royal knowledge, and prince of mysteries, or in other 
words, as we have already observed, the superior ef¬ 
ficacy of faith in Krishna over every other system of 
worship, or tenor of belief. Sankara admits that this 
is the scope of the section, or that the sum of the 
argument is VasudevaK saw am, Krishna is all. Krishna, 
however, he per force renders Iiwara, the supreme, 
or alma, spirit, and then asserts that the Gi'ta har¬ 
monises with the text of the Vedas, Idarn sawam eva 
adwitiyam, ‘Spirit was this universe without a second.’ 
There is nothing in the translation to call for any par¬ 
ticular remark. 

The tenth chapter continues the subject of Krishna’s 
supremacy, or the pre-eminent conditions in which he 
is to be contemplated, in association with existing ob¬ 
jects, as the sun amongst the planets, Krishna amongst 
the gods, Meru amongst mountains, Ganga amongst 
rivers, the soul of all beings, and the beginning, middle, 
and end of all things. These identifications are called 
VibhutayaK, varieties of supreme being, or as Wilkins 
translates it, “the diversities of the divine nature”. 
Schlegel seems to have been undecided in his choice 
of an equivalent, and calls vibhuti sometimes majestas, 
sometimes virtue, and at others miraculum, neither of 
which is precisely applicable. 
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V. 7 presents the terms Vibhuti and Yoga, both 
rather stumbling blocks, but particularly the latter. 
However in this place it has clearly no reference to 
connexion with works, and is confined to the mysteri¬ 
ous relation between supreme and individuated spirit. 
Krishna says, TJcri ^ ^ TTwR: I ^ $f*T- 

wre *rci*r. ll which Sclilegel translates, 
Qui hanc meam majestatem et facultatem mysticam 
novit penitus, is indefessa devotione sese devovet* sine 
ullo dubio. This is by no means the purpose of the 
stanza; the sense of which is that, whoever knows the 
various conditions of spirit and its connexion with that 
of the universe, becomes united with mystic powers 
which identify him with the deity. The Yoga of the 
first stanza, being the power resulting from the pos¬ 
session of union, may be called the mystic faculty, 
but in the second place it implies the same thing, and 
is therefore very inaccurately expressed by devotio. 

The 11th Section prosecutes the same subject in a 
manner singular enough. Krishna desires Arjuna to 
look into his mouth, which having done the latter be¬ 
holds there the whole of creation. The metre changes 
here to the Upojati species of the Trish'tubh verse, a 
.more stately measure, and whatever may be thought 
of the ideas, there is no disputing the magnificence of 
the style, the majestic, and at the same time exquisite 
melodiousness of the verse. In general the translation 
is close and correct. , 


* [2ud edit,: incoucussa devotione imbuitur.J 
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Lecture 12th is introduced with a question from 
Arjuna, pertinent enough, ‘which class of worshippers 
is preferable, those who adore Krishna in his visible 
or invisible form?’ The reply which occupies the whole 
section is after all evasive: however, it appears that 
there are four modes of attaining final emancipation, 
absolute knowledge, the exercise of contemplation, 
the practice of works independent of desire, and simple 
faith; the latter is placed the lowest in the scale, but 
the gradation is regulated by the ability of the mortal, 
lor as the result is but one, they are of course equally 
efficacious. The section is short and the translation 
calls for no remark. 

Lecture 13th is chiefly occupied with the explana¬ 
tion of the distinction between matter and spirit as in¬ 
tended by the terms Kshelra, (%^) the body, Kshetra- 
jna, (^NtT:) that which knows its nature, Jneya, (%?i) 
the object to be known, Jnana, ('WPt) true knowledge, 
and Purusha, (u^:) the active, and PrahHti, (wfa:) 
the passive principle of creation. There is in this sec¬ 
tion much that is very indistinct and equivocal, and 
it has given Sankara no small trouble to reconcile the 
doctrines it obscurely expresses with the pure Adwaita 
theology, in which one only object is admitted. Thus 
in the 13th verse, Prakriti and Purusha, matter and 
spirit, are declared to be both without beginning, a 
doctrine involving the eternity of matter, as main¬ 
tained by the Sankhyas and Naiyayikas. To get rid 
of this, Sankara asserts that their eternity is under¬ 
stood of them only as attributes or manifestations of 
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Iswara, the supreme eternal being, as parts of whose 
nature, without beginning or end, they may also be 
called interminable and from the first: an explanation 
which is clearly an evasion, not a solution, of the dif¬ 
ficulty. 

Kshetra, which implies properly afield, expresses 
the bodily aggregate, rather than the body, or the site 
of the elementary matter, the senses, the feelings, the 
passions, and the understanding: it is not badly ren¬ 
dered therefore by Terrenum. Kshetrajna is literally 
Terreni gnarus, spirit being understood/' 

V. 4. We doubt if Hetumadbhir vinischitaih is cor¬ 
rectly rendered by ‘circa principia rerum versantibus, 
dare demonstratis’: the expression is of a more tech¬ 
nical character, and refers to the logical predicates of 
the texts inculcating divine wisdom, which compre¬ 
hend motives and proofs. Wilkins is more near this 
sense of the original in his “including arguments and 
proofs”. 

In V. 5. an exception may be taken to the transla¬ 
tion of Avyaktam by invisibile, although it is literal; 
but the order of the series in the original leaves no 
ambiguity, whilst the unfamiliarity of the subject 
in the translation involves considerable uncertainty. 
Krishna enumerates the eight parts that compose 
bodily substance, or the five elements, individuality, 
divine intellect, and the invisible portion. This in¬ 
visible portion we should naturally infer to be spirit, 


[See Johaentgeu, 1 1 ., p. 30.] 
Ill. 
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but then an obvious perplexity arises in considering 
as one predicate of the Kshetrci or body that, which 
is declared to be the faculty by which it is known; 
the Terreni gnarus as separate from the Terrenum. 
In fact no such confusion is made in the original: the 
Avyaktam is not divine spirit, it is the Mulaprakriti, 
the primeval delusion by which terrestrial substances 
and acts appear to be real, the illusory or passive prin¬ 
ciple which we may call nature, and which before 
creation was, and in fact still is, an attribute or portion 
of the supreme. Schlegel has elsewhere termed this 
principium naturae, and had he employed the same in 
this place, all uncertainty would have been avoided. 

V. 6. Amongst the properties or constituent parts 
of the Ks/ietra here enumerated are Sanghdtq (wra:), 
Chetana and Dhriti Those are ren¬ 

dered, multiplex conditio, cogitatio, pertinacia; but 
these are by no means close interpretations, Sanghdta 
meaning aggregation, Chetana sensation, the collection 
of the organs and faculties or susceptibility of im¬ 
pressions, and Dhriti is the principle by which the 
whole are preserved from decay, the vis conservatrix 
naturae. In the long list of terms that ensues, several 
others might be questioned. 

We doubt whether the translator has understood 
the definition V. 20. of Prakriti or nature by Kdrya- 
kdroiui-kartritioe hetuh, which he renders In actu mi¬ 
nister'll rerum agendarum principium. The literal 


[2nd edit.: in actione ministerii corporals principium.] 
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translation would be, the principle that operates in the 
agency of the instrumental causes ot action: but this 
would be scarcely more intelligible, and the sentence 
required to have been analytically or paraphrastically 
rendered: the purport being that pvakriti, natuie, is 
the principle, or rather the cause, by which the com¬ 
bination of passions and teelings with the elementary 
particles of matter was effected, and the universal 
frame independent of spirit was evolved; the passions 
and perceptions incident to the human being would 
however be inert without the presence of spirit; they 
therefore still constitute the passive principle which 
requires association with the active principle befoie 
their influences arc felt or exerted; this active spiiit 
is the Purusha , the male-or genius, the subsequent 
description of which is very well rendered in the fol¬ 
lowing passages.* 

Genius in doloris ac voluptatis perceptione princi- 
pium declarator. Genius naturae intusus nimirum par- 
ticeps fit naturalium qualitatum: propensio erga qua- 
litates causa est. generationum ejus e bono vel malo 
utero. Spectator monitorque, sustentator, perceptor, 
magnus dominus, suiumus spiritus quoque dicitur in 
hoc corpore Genius illc eximius. 

The 14th Section treats of the three Ouhas or 
properties of nature, the Paftioa, Iiajas, and Iannis, 

* ^ II fr 

^ *r#t tirsiT i t frrrwfn 
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translated by Schlegel Essentia, Impetus, and Caligo, 
on which we have already had occasion to comment.* 

In the 6th verse Nirmalatwam as the predicate of 
the Sattiva China is rendered sinceritas, but nirmala 
means exempt from stain or soil, and the property is 
illustrated by that of transparent crystal.** Again 
Anamayam is translated Sana, which is the literal 
sense, it is true, but as applicable to the Sattiva Guna 
it means gentle, dispassionate, being explained by ni- 
rupadrava and sdnta. 

V. 14. Dehabhrit is very loosely rendered mortalis; 
it is that which cherishes or upholds the body or, in 
other words, spirit: a mortal body is too well disposed 
of after dissolution, to obtain the region of purity, and 
spirit under all circumstances is immortal. 

The lhth Section discriminates the different kinds 
of Purusha, or active spirit, according to its various 
conditions of being, as special, or general, or supreme: 
the first exists in all bodies from Brahma to a stone; 
the second exists detached from body; and the third 
is paramount, thence denominated Purushottama. This 
Purushottama is of course Krishna or Vishnu, of whom 
it is one of the most familiar appellations in a popular 
and less mystic sense. 

This book opens with the expansion of an idea de¬ 
rived from the Vedas, that the world is a fig tree 
whose roots grow above and the branches below, 



* [See also Joliaentgcn, “Ucl.u r Geaetzbuch ties Manu”, 

p. 39 ff.] # * [Sridhara: rf^f ] 
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whose leaves are the Vedas, &c. Wilkins has mistaken 
the object of the comparison, and has substituted the 
“incorruptible being” for ‘the world’: he was probably 
misled by the term Avyayam, unexpended, perpetual, 
which however is only an epithet of the tree, as mean¬ 
ing the Sansdra or world. Schlegel has assigned the 
adjective to its proper substantive, but his translation 
affords no clue to the purport or object of the simile; 
he calls the tree Ficum religiosam quandam, the last 
condition being an accessory to his text, and shewing 
that he was not quite certain what the resemblance 
referred to: besides this, there is considerable mysti¬ 
cism in the whole section, and though rendered liter¬ 
ally enough, and with a few exceptions accurately 
enough, by the translator, it is still very unintelligible 
from the want of annotations.* 

The 16th Section is upon the difference between 
good and evil natures, and an attack upon the profes¬ 
sors of an adverse creed rather than any further elu¬ 
cidation of the doctrine of the Gita. It is entitled Dai - 
luisura-sconpad-vibhdga-yoga, the doctrine ol the ap¬ 
portionment of divine and demoniac condition. W ilkins 
renders it good and evil destiny, and Schlegel, follow¬ 
ing him most probably, explains it divina et da*moniaca 
sors. The latter term is no doubt preferable, for it 
may be questionable how far destiny is properly in- 


* [These have been amply supplied in the 2nd editiou. See also 
A. Kuhn, “Die Herabkunft des Fetters”. Berlin: 1859, p. 198 ff. 
\V. Mannhardt, “Germaiiisclie Mythen”. Berlin: 1858, p. 55«5 ft.J 
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tended, as the good or evil consequences resulting 
from these different designations are necessarily the 
result of the characteristics of good and evil creations, 
which, as (V. 6.) Krishna observes, divide the world. 

V. 2. Alolatwam * should have been interpreted 
‘indifference to objects of sense’, rather than alien us 
a lascivia animus. 

Y. 6. Sarga is rendered naturn but it is properly 
creation or class of creatures. 

V. 7. Pravi'ittim cha nivrittim cha jand na vidur 
usurdK, neque agendi nec cessandi rationem norunt 
homines dsemonii; but what is the ratio of acting or 
desisting? In giving the literal meaning of the terms, 
the translator has here, as in many places, lost sight 
of the conventional sense they bear. Pravritti means 
the discharge of active duties, nivritti their abandon¬ 
ment at the proper season: the first implies the dis¬ 
charge of the obligations of caste and station, the per¬ 
formance of rites and observance of ceremonies, whilst 
the second expresses addiction to contemplative medi¬ 
tation alone. The man of the demoniac creation, it is 
said, regards neither the one nor the other of these 
duties, or, in other words, i» neither a follower of the 
Vedas nor a worshipper of Vishnu. It is clear from 
the subsequent passage that the Bauddhas are especi- 


* [See also Lassen’s note in 2nd ed. Sridhara’s reading ’%(- 
vvhifh he considers as an archaistic form for 

f), is also expressed by Galanoe’ translation 

alruQxsiaJ] 

*'* [indoles, 2nd ud.J 
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ally intended as the beings of the demoniacal order. 
Sankara states them to be the members of the Loka- 
vatika sect , a sect which was a division of the Baud- 
dhas.* 

The 17th Section is upon the three kinds of faith, or 
faith as inllueneed by the prevalence of the three Guhas 
severally; and all acts, whether of the ceremonial or 
abstractive class, performed without faith, are declared 
to be Asat, non existent and null. 

The question put by Arjuna which leads to this ex¬ 
position is, what is the condition or classification of 
those who worship in faith without regard to the rules 

of the Sastras? Nish'thd, rendered Statio by Schlegel, 

/ 

and guide by Wilkins, is rather Avasthd, or Asraya, 
manner or place of being, and the ‘Legis scripta? prte- 
ceptis neglectis’ conveys perhaps more than is intended 
by the text, as it is the inattention to forms or cere¬ 
monial rites, rather than to legal or moral precept, 
that is alluded to. 

In V. 10 we think the term Ydtaydma is imperfectly 
rendered by vapidum: it is literally that of which the 
time is past, but is described as signifying food ill- 
dressed , or that which has been suffered to get half 
cold before it is eaten. Paryushitqm, stale, is omitted 
altogether, and it is similarly left out, or at least mis¬ 
placed, in the English translation. 

V. 19. Mudhdyraheha is the person, not the thing; 


* [? Comp. ( olebrook^’s Essays, p.259, anti Zeitschrifr der 
Deutschen morgenl. Gos., XIV, j20.] 
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it is he who assents to a foolish doctrine, and not ex 
inepto commento only. 

In V. 26 we are disposed to question the translation 
of the explanation given of the term Sat, which is there 
said to signify the properties of what is real and righte¬ 
ous and all excellent acts. It is not therefore merely 
said or used ‘de veritate ac hone-state’, but it actually 
imports the abstract properties of being and excel¬ 
lence, and the term essentia, which has been rather 
exceptionally applied to the Sattwa Guna, would have 
been very correctly substituted in this place for veri- 
tas: whilst, in lieu of honestas, praestantia would have 
been more apposite. Again, prasaste karmani should 
be ‘in’, not ‘de’, laudabili opere, for in the marriage 
ceremony and other rites the formula ‘ Om tat sat’’ is 
repeated, and it is the repetition of Sat on such occa¬ 
sions that is here especially alluded to, conformably 
to the tenor of the two preceding stanzas. In the fol¬ 
lowing stanza Karma tadarthiyam is of disputable 
translation: the word tat, that, being applicable either 
to what has gone before, sacrifice, &e., or to Brahma 
or supreme spirit. Sehlegel follows the first, Wilkins 
the second interpretation: we are rather disposed to 
prefer the latter. 

The eighteenth and concluding section is a sum¬ 
mary of the doctrines of the Gita, and explains particu¬ 
larly what is intended by the abandonment of work§. 
This is, as before, resolved into relinquishment of con¬ 
sequences, and it is declared, that acts of worship, 
mortification, and charity are not to be forsaken, nei- 
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ther are the duties of caste and condition to be neglect¬ 
ed: it is only indispensable, that all hope of benefit 
f rom the discharge of these obligations shall be utterly 
discarded, and this, with trust in Krishna as the su- 
pieme, secures emancipation from corporal existence. 

\ • lo. Ihe word Kntdnla has not been understood 
by the translator. He has rendered Sankhye kritante 
proktdni by ‘rationali demonstration! explicata but 
Jirt/dnle is not an epithet of Sdnkliye: it is the de¬ 
nomination of a different school of philosophy, or as 
Wilking accurately translates the passage, ‘declared 
in the Sankhya and \ edanta SAstras’, liritdnta mean- 
in 0 literally the end ol works, or the Philosophy which 
crowns t,ie previous observances enjoined by the Veda. 

In the following stanza again adhish'thdnam has been 
misunderstood: it does not mean regimen,* but site, 
receptacle, or in other words the body as the seat of 
the elements and faculties: five instrumental causes 
being necessary, it is said, to the accomplishment of 
«<n acts, viz. place, agent, instrument, active effort, and 
the will of God, not as Sehlegel writes, fatum. 

tin specification of the different kinds of know¬ 
ledge in verse 21 and 22, the translation is far from 
distinct or correct. Knowledge is affected by the thiee 
gunas: in conjunction with the sattwa guha it recog¬ 
nises the universality and identity of spirit in all states; 
this is the doctrine of the Vedanta and of the Gita. 
When influenced by the rajo guna , it contemplates 


[2nd ed. u ditjo'\] 
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spirit as individualised by eternal impressions; and 
when associated with the tamo guha, it limits spirit 
by its connexion with matter, and gives it only local 
and temporary existence: the stanzas conveying these 
notions relatively to the two last qualities run thus. 
“That knowledge which by the individuality of bodies 
conceives distinct properties and forms (of spirit) in 
all being, that is knowledge influenced by passion. But 
that knowledge which attaches itself to a single object 
as to the whole, which springs from no cause, which 
possesses not the truth, and is contemptible, that is 
considered as the knowledge that is affected by dark¬ 
ness.” The passage is thus rendered in the Latin 
translation: Singulatim autein qua? cognitio varios 
existendi modos peculiares novit in omnibus qum 
existunt, hanc cognitionem scias esse impetuosain. 
Quie vero ad singulum negotium applicata est, quasi 
sit universitas rerum, principiis carens, veri sunnme 
baud consentanea atque angusta, ea cognitio caliginosa 
nuncupatin’. 

An emendation is made in the last stanza of the 
poem, and Schlegel reads the second line Tatra Mr 
vijayo bhutir ahruvanUi matir mama , hie faustitas, 
victoria, principatus; cuncta ea stabilia. Sic stat sen- 
tentia. The last phrase would at any rate be so far 
incorrect that it omits ‘mead Sanjaya, the speaker, 
giving it only as lus conviction that all the blessings 
enumerated result from Krishna’s presence. Instead 
of dhruvdv.Hi } stabilia, however, the common and no 
doubt correct reading is dhruva, Fortitudo, and nitir, 
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Consilium; niti being detached by all the commenta¬ 
tors, and explained by its cognate synonyme riaya, 
royal leading, state policy or the wisdom of adminis¬ 
tration. Although, therefore, the emendation is plau¬ 
sible, and according to European taste might be an 
improvement in the construction of the sentence, it 
cannot be admitted in the face of all concurrent testi¬ 
mony against its necessity. 

We have now completed our survey of Schlegel’s 
translation of the Bhagavad Gita. It will be seen that 
we have been able to point out many questionable and 
defective passages in the translation, and we might, if 
so disposed, have extended their number. With very 
lew exceptions however the criticisms are merely 
verbal, and the instances in which the sense of a pas¬ 
sage is materially misapprehended are by no means 
frequent: that this should be the case, is we think 
highly creditable to the translator. The subject is ab¬ 
struse, and the.manner of treating it not always per¬ 
spicuous, and that the translation should have been 
so generally correct, is therefore matter of more sur- 
pnse, than that it should have been occasionally er- 
ioneous. Schlegel also mentions that he was, as we 
have noticed, not possessed of any commentaries on 
the work, and ibis is evident, for many of the faulty 
passages would no doubt have been given correctly if 
he could have had the advantage of the light thrown 
upon their purport by the observations of the anno¬ 
tators. In some of the latter books we can (race a 
partial reference to SridharaSwami, the circumstances 
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of which are explained in the preface to the transla¬ 
tion , but the references are not frequent and leave to 
the translator the merit of independent interpretation. 
On the whole therefore we are of opinion, that the 
translation of the Bhagavad Gita is not unworthy of 
SchlegePs reputation, and that he is entitled to that 
rank amongst oriental scholars, which he has long en¬ 
joyed amongst the scholars of the west. 

In entering so largely as we have done upon the 
analysis of the doctrines of the Gita, we have not had 
in view only the necessity of their being understood 
in order that the character of the work might be duly 
appreciated, but we have wished to direct the atten¬ 
tion of our readers to those suggestions which the 
Hindu dogmas are calculated to inspire. It is impos¬ 
sible to avoid noticing in the double doctrine of the 
Gita an analogy to the double doctrine of the early 



Christian church, and the same question as to the 
merits of contemplative and practical religion engen¬ 
dered many differences of opinion and observance in 
the first ages of Christianity. These discussions, it is 
true, grew out of the admixture of the platonic philo¬ 
sophical notions with the lessons of Christianity, and 
had long pervaded the east, before the commencement 
of our era: it would not follow, therefore, that the 
divisions of the Christian Church originated the doc¬ 


trine of the Hindus, and there is no reason to doubt 
that ii. all essential respects the Hindu schools are of 
a much earlier date: at the same time, it is not at all 
unlikely that the speculations of those schools were 
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re-agitated and re-modified in the general stimulus 
which Christianity seems to have given to metaphysical 
enquiry, and it is not impossible that the attempts to 
model the ancient systems into a popular form, by en¬ 
grafting on them, in particular, the vital importance 
of faith, were indirectly influenced by the diffusion of 
the Christian religion. It is highly desirable that this 
subject should be further investigated, as besides the 
illustration of the histoiy of the Hindu religion and 
literature to be derived from it, it is of some importance 
to the early annals of our Church, and still more to 
the history of philosophy. 
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XIII. 

PREFACE 

• TO THE 

SANSKRIT DICTIONARY 

(1st edition. Calcutta: 1819). 

The cultivation of the Sanskrit language bv Euro¬ 
pean scholars has been hitherto much impeded by the 
absence of such assistance as that which is now prof¬ 
fered them. The elements of the language have been 
fully and distinctly developed and explained, and they 
have been studied, in a few instances, with a zeal pro¬ 
portioned to the difficulty of the task, and a success 
that could scarcely have been anticipated from the 
arduousness of the attempt, and inadequacy of the 
means: in general, however, the want of a Dictionary 
has tended to deter application, and retard advance¬ 
ment, and has proved a serious obstacle to the in¬ 
timate and extended acquirement of a language, which 
holds a most important place in literary history, and 
should be an object of primary interest to all who are 
charged with the government and happiness of Hindus. 

To supply a deficiency as fatal to nascent curiosity, 
as embarrassing to study more advanced, the present 
translation of an extensive original compilation has 
been prepared. The original work was commenced 
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shortly after the institution of the College of Fort 
William, tor the use of which it was designed, being 
evidently connected with the objects and interests of 
that excellent establishment. Having been necessarily 
entrusted to native scholars, and being a task not very 
familiar to their literary habits, it is not surprising 
that much time should have been expended upon its 
execution, and that a delay more than commensurate 
with the extent and value of the work should have 
occurred: it was not finished till the year 1809 , under 
the final superintendence of the late Raghumahi Bhat- 
ta chary a; and then constituted, although far from 
complete, the only compilation in the Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage to which the name of Dictionary could with 
propriety be applied. 

The Koshas of the Sanskrit Lexicographers, of 
which the best, the Amara Kosha, has been published 
with a translation by Mr. Colebrooke, are with a few 
exceptions mere vocabularies: their contents are 
classed according to analogy of import, and distributed 
mto sections or chapters, according to the judgment 
or fancy of the author, ami the synonytnes of each 
signification arc then strung together in a metrical 
combination, in which they take the situation that 
rhythm and quantity prescribe. The inconvenience 
ol this arrangement is obvious: it is not always easy 
m the first instance to know in what division of the 
work the word we use in quest of is to ho found; when 
this is ascertained, the discovery of the stanza or line 
in which ii occurs is an occupation of some time and 
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trouble, and when in imagination we have reached the 
coal, and attained the situation where the object of 
our search should be, the amalgamation of Sanskrit 
vocables by the laws of Sandhi, or the euphonous 
combination of letters, frequently renders the extrac¬ 
tion of the individual term a task that requires more 
skill and experience than a student, nay even a Pandit, 
is found to possess. This last difficulty is of invariable 
occurrence, but in some Koshas, and in the Ndndrtha 
chapters of all, or those chapters which treat of words 
possessing various senses, an approach is made to an 
alphabetical arrangement and the form of a Dictionary. 
The alphabetical arrangement, however, is in some 
cases only partial, as in the AmaraKosha, where words 
terminating with the same final letter are contiguously 
placed, but they are then disposed at random: in 
others, as in Ajayapala, the initial letter is the con¬ 
nective characteristic, but there, as in the former case, 
the arrangement goes no farther. In the Medinf again, 
which is exclusively appropriated to homonymous 
terms, a methodical system is adopted, perplexing 
from its fastidious exactness. The vocables are in that 
compilation arranged first according to their final let¬ 
ters; they are then classed agreeably to the number 
of syllables they contain, and they are then placed in 
an order, which is in general strictly alphabetical. 
The method adopted in the Medinf, of arranging words 
according to their final letters and syllabic extent, is 
the prevailing plan of the Nunartha Koshas, but that 
work, and the last chapter of Hemaehamdra, are the 
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only ones in which much attention is paid to their 
subsequent disposition, and these vocabularies there¬ 
fore, although consulted with more facility than those 
which are described above, still present many diffi¬ 
culties to the practised scholar, and are of little value 
or advantage to the early student. 

The Sanskrit vocabularies still in use are in, con¬ 
siderable number: they repeat each other of course, 
but each has in general made some additions to the 
labours of its predecessors, and is consequently de¬ 
serving of reference: the words of the language are 
tnus scattered through a variety of authorities, none 

of which can be readily consulted or understood with 
ease. 

lo collect these different authorities into one com¬ 
pilation, and arrange their united contents in an ac¬ 
cessible shape, were the objects of the work under¬ 
taken for the use of the College; and to these were 
added the citation of the authority, and the synonymes 
theie given, the specification of the genders of nouns, 
and the etymological analysis. It was written in the 
Bengali character, and occupied four large folio 
volumes. 

A copy of the Dictionary thus described came into 
my possession shortly after I commenced my Sanskrit 
studies, and 1 anticipated the most valuable assistance 
to them from such a source. I found, however, 'that 
it comprehended in its etymological details, and leng¬ 
thened quotations of synonymes, much more than 1 
then required, and that from its unwieldy sue it was 
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inconvenient and embarrassing in use. I therefore ef¬ 
fected its conversion into a more commodious form, 
and prepared a translation of its abbreviated contents 
for my private reference. I state these circumstances 
to obviate the charge of presumption in engaging at 
so early a period, and with such inadequate powers, 
in a task of this nature, and for undertaking which at 
all this explanation will account.—I may further add, 
that even at this time I was encouraged in the attempt 
by the approbation of the late zealous and accom¬ 
plished Orientalist Doctor John Leyden, whose own 
unwearied ardour in the prosecution of Asiatic litera¬ 
ture delighted to cherish in others the faintest dawn 
of a congenial spirit. 

Upon the completion of my task, circumstances led 
to the communication of its results to Mr. Colebrooke, 
a name which in Hindu literature and science carries 
with it a weight and authority that all must bow to, 
and by his advice I was induced to revise my labours, 
and to hope that they might be rendered serviceable 
to the study of Sanskrit lore. How far that hope is 
likely to be realized, depends now upon the opinion 
of the Public, but it may be necessary to the accuracy 
of its decision to be apprised of the intentions I pro¬ 
posed to effect, and the means I had of executing them; 
so that I may not be unjustly censured for failing in 
a project I never entertained, or imperfectly accom¬ 
plishing a task that my materials were incompetent 
to perform. 

Xhe preparation of the Dictionary as it now ap- 
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pears rendered my first work of no practical utility, 
especially as in the course of the first translation it 
had not occurred to me to question or verify the cor¬ 
rectness of my original. I had therefore to recom¬ 
mence my labours, and carefully to collate the com¬ 
pilation ot Raghumani with the authorities on which 
it rested, and it soon appeared that accuracy was no 
part of the Compiler’s merits: the mistakes were in¬ 
numerable, and of every kind; words incorrectly 
written and erroneously interpreted, fanciful etymolo¬ 
gies covering and sanctioning those errors, passages 
wrongly cited, and the names of the original vocabu¬ 
laries constantly confounded, met me in every page, 
and the adjustment of these inaccuracies, added to the 
difficulty inseparable from a reference to such un¬ 
methodical guides as the Sanskrit Koshas, has rendered 
the business ot collation the most laborious and har¬ 
assing portion of my task. Fortunately it was a duty 
m which my native assistants were best employed, 
and they have been especially so occupied. To those 
'tho are acquainted with the character of these as- 
. sistants it is needless to expatiate upon the necessity 
ot vigilantly superintending and revising whatever 
they do, and it would be difficult to convey to a person 
not acquainted with them any concept ion of their care¬ 
lessness and indolence, and of the limited dependance 
to be placed upon native research, when not sedulously 
and unremittingly controlled. I have had in the course 
ot my labours the aid of many Pandits of high credit 
and respectable acquirements, and regret much, that 
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I cannot associate the name of any one of them with 
my own, as a partner in the little credit I may hope 
to derive from the present publication. 

The plan of the original compilation, including the 
contents of the vocabularies alone, left the work ex¬ 
ceedingly defective: the Roots of the language are all 
excluded from those collections, as are most technical 
terms and words of common occurrence, and none oi 
these accordingly were comprised in Raghumani s 
Dictionary. I am disposed, indeed, to question the 
expedience of the primary plan, and to conceive that 
a more useful Lexicon might have been drawn up from 
the classical compositions of the best Hindu writers, 
instead of deriving it from the Koshas only. At the 
same time, as these last are the received authorities 
of all India, and as the interpretations resting on gen¬ 
eral writings may be contested; as they are also per¬ 
petually cited in the ablest commentaries, and their 
omission might have given undue importance to their 
supposed contents, it was absolutely necessary to com¬ 
prehend within the scope of the work as many of them 
as were procurable. To have added to these author¬ 
ities the general body of Hindu compositions would 
have involved an amount of labour, cost and time, 
and a voluminous extent of preparation, which the 
state of Sanskrit :-tudy does not yet require, and per¬ 
haps does not permit, and it is therefore with some 
hesitation that I suggest any objections to the original 
plan. To remedy its deficiencies at all was obviously 
pot incumbent upon one who appeared in the humble 
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character of Translator only, and I should have been 
justified therefore in confining the limits of my Trans¬ 
lation to those of the original. As some of its omissions 
were however of importance, I felt myself bound to 
supply them, and I have made very considerable ad¬ 
ditions to the original work. These additions were 
such as were most obviously useful, and particularly 
include the whole number of the Radicals of the lan¬ 
guage. But I shall not pause here, to offer a more de¬ 
tailed notice of them, as their specification will more 
consistently occur under the description I shall now 
proceed to give of the sources whence not only they, 
but the contents of the entire work, are derived. The 
authorities cited in the original compilation, and col¬ 
lated in the course of translation , are for the greater 
part the same as those enumerated in the preface to 
Mr. Colebrooke s translation of the Amara Kosha. The 
text of that work employed on the present occasion 
is that of his very accurate edition, and I have been 
indebted to him for the copies of the different com¬ 
mentaries consulted by him in his translation, and 
which were handed over to me, with the ready liber¬ 
ality which has always characterised that distinguished 
scholar, lo his account, therefore, of these works I 
might be contented to refer; but, as I hope to add 
something to the limited knowledge we possess of the 
author of the Amara Kosha, and as 1 have to notice 
several works not adverted to by Mr. Colebrooke, 1 
have thought it advisable to include the whole in the 
enumeration ol my authorities, and thus bring into 
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one view all the information we possess at present of 
those writers who are celebrated as lexicographers 
by the Hindus. 


The Amur a Koslia, or vocabulary of Amara Sinha, 
is a compilation too well known in Europe to need 
any particular description. It is in India the vocabu¬ 
lary most generally celebrated, and of the widest 
circulation, being a work of unquestionable authority 
in all the schools, and with every sect. The author, 
by his appellation Sinha, would seem to have belonged 
to the Kshatriya or military tribe, but it may merely 
designate his eminence, in which sense it is often con¬ 
joined to words: in like manner, though in Amara 
Deva, another appellation by which he is known, the 
latter term is a Brahmanical surname, yet it may be 
merely an epithet alluding to his superior or divine 
merit. He is generally, and apparently with reason, 
considered to have been a follower of Buddha, al¬ 
though this is denied by one of his late commentators, 
Ramasrama, and all tradition concurs in enumerating 
him amongst the learned men who, in metaphorical 
phraseology of the Hindus, are denominated the 11 nine 
gems” of the court of Vikramaditya. 

The era at which the author of the Amara Koslia 

♦ 

flourished, connected as it is by these long and uni¬ 
versally current traditions with a period of peculiar 
splendour in the literary annals of India, is an object 
of profound interest: to ascertain it within any reason¬ 
able bounds would fix the date of a. number of cele~ 
brated compositions, whose age is involved at present 
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In utter obscurity, and would determine the time and 
existence of a monarch, of whom, notwithstanding he 
furnishes an epoch by which Hindu dates are still 
regulated, the accounts are contradictory and per¬ 
plexed. How far it is practicable to effect this object, 
will best appear from the following considerations, the 
extent of which will find a sufficient excuse in the im¬ 
portant associations which are involved in the result. 
Authorities which assert the contemporary existence 
of Amara and Vikranniditya might be indefinitely mul¬ 
tiplied, and those are equally numerous which class 
him amongst the 11 nine gems”. The specification of 
these worthies, including the name of Amara Sinha, 
occurs however in a verse which appears in a great 
measure traditionary only, as I have not been able to 
trace it to any authentic source, although it. is in the 
mouth of every Pandit, when interrogated on the sub¬ 
ject. It has been published by Mr. Bentley, in his 
Essay on the Hindu systems of Astronomy, in the 8th 
volume of the Asiatic Researches, and as it is suf¬ 
ficient for the purposes of the present enquiry 1 shall 
here insert it.* 


V qsrfsrarrRT: I 


* Asiatic Researche s VIIT, 242. It may be observed that in 
this verse, as printed in the Researches, the name of Ghatakar 
para is misspelt, Ghatakarpiira: the name is itself a poetical one, 
and the meaning of it with the passage in which it originally oc¬ 
curs an given in Mr. Colebrooke's Essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Poetry, Asiatic Researches X, 402. [Mise* Essays. II, 75.] 
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“Dhanwantari, Kshapahaka, Amara Sinha, Sanku, 
Vetala Bliatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, the celebrated 
Varahamihira, and Vararuchi, were the nine gems in 
the court of the Monarch Vikrama.” 

From the identity of some of the names, contained 
in the above stanza, with some which occur in a work 
entitled the Bhoja Prabandha , a collection of literary 
anecdotes relating to the prince ofDhaiA named Bhoja, 
and from its being undoubtedly true that the term 
Vikrama is a title rather than a proper name, and ap¬ 
plied in Indian histoiy to many different princes, it 
has been inferred that the Vikrama mentioned in the 
stanza is either Bhoja himself, or his immediate suc¬ 
cessor whose name is said to have been Vikrama, and 
that the “nine gems ” flourished during the reigns of 
these two princes, being first in the council of Raja 
Bhoja, and afterwards in that of Vikram&ditya, his 
successor.* The reign of Bhoja is placed by Mr. Bent¬ 
ley at the end of the tenth, and beginning of the 
eleventh century, or from 982 to 1082;f and by 
Major Wilford Bhoja’s death is placed in the year 977 
or 982 at latest.! In either case, if Amara, and the 
other writers enumerated in the verse, were contem¬ 
porary with Bhoja, the golden age of Hindu literature 
will be transferred from the century preceding the 


# Asiatic Researches VIII, 243. f Asiatic lies. VIII, 213. 
X Asiatic Researches IX, 157. 
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Christian era to which it is usually referred, or the 
commencement of the era of Vikramaditya, to a com¬ 
paratively modern period, and be not much more than 
eight centuries remote. 

The accuracy of this conclusion, opposed as it is by 
the concurring and consistent traditions of the country, 
and by a belief that has existed , unaltered and unas¬ 
sailed, for many centuries, cannot be unhesitatingly 
admitted, especially when upon investigation it ap¬ 
pears to have been advanced upon grounds of a slight 
and frail texture in themselves, and loosely or par¬ 
tially examined. 

The first subject of doubt is the authenticity and 
weight of the stanza, which is given to us, as the au¬ 
thority for the contemporary existence of the indi¬ 
viduals it particularises; no mention is made of the 
work whence it is extracted, nor the writer to whom 
it is ascribed, nor are we furnished with any data by 
which to judge of the claims it possesses on our credit." 
In truth, it appears to be little more than traditionary, 
as although familiar to every Pandit, I never met with 
one who could tell me its origin or author. It is at¬ 
tributed by some to the Yikrama Charitra, but they 
have only asserted this upon report, and L have not 
been able to procure a copy of that work in order to 


* [Prof. F. E. Hall was the first to assign the verses in ques¬ 
tion to the author of the Jyotirvidabharaiia, a modern composition. 
See his edition of Wilson’s Vishnupuriimi. 1, p. VI1-IX: comp, 
also P.hau Dap in Journal As. Sec. Bombay, Vol. VI, p. 25 ff.J 
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verify the assertion; it maybe doubted indeed whether 

the entire work exists, as Major Wilford at Benares 
could not meet with it, and was indebted to extracts 
supplied by Colonel Mackenzie from an imperfect 
manuscript procured in the Peninsula.* If the state¬ 
ment be correct, however, it adds but little strength 
to the argument, as the Vikrama Ckaritra. like the 
Sinhasana Dwdtrinsati, and Vetala Panchavinsati, 
is a collection of mere fables, and of no historical 
weight. As a composition of apparently modern date, 
it is probably a mere transcript of some popular tra¬ 
dition in the list of Vikramaditya’s “nine gems '", and 
we are therefore obliged to assail this tradition with 
the instruments itself supplies, and derive from tra¬ 
ditionary evidence our only proof, that all such evi¬ 
dence is unworthy of belief. If the verse under dis¬ 
cussion be a proof that Amara was the contemporary 
of any of the literary characters there named, it proves 
also that he was contemporary with Raja Vikrama , 
and in order to be consistent in the argument which 
reduces Amara’s antiquity, it becomes necessary to 
affix the name of the monarch to some other than the 
original Vikrain&ditya to whom it is usually assigned. 
That the enumeration is not entirely accurate, may be 
inferred from its comprising Vararuchi as well as 
Amara; as the former is considered by the commenta¬ 
tors as one of Amara’s authorities, and necessarily 


* Asiatic Rps^archca X, 3u. [Mackenzie Collection I, 343 fT. 
Journal Asiatkjue, IV mP Serin, VI, 288ff, Lueson* Iud, Alt., II, 750.] 



therefore his predecessor, but as it is consistent with 
general belief, we need not place any stress on this 
exception. That by Vikrama however is intended 
either Raja Bhoja or his successor, may confidently 
be denied. 

The principal argument lor placing the nine writers 
in the court of Bhoja is supposed to be furnished by 
the Bhoja Prabandha, a work in which it is said, that 
the “nine gems" are stated to have flourished under 
that prince, and that they are specified as the very 
persons named in the list above cited: assertions of 
which the first is untrue, and the second but partially 
correct. 

The Bhoja Prabandha is a work of no estimation 
nor authority: its purport is the commemoration of 
the liberal patronage which men of letters experienced 
from Bhoja, the sovereign of Dlnira or Dhar in Malwa, 
and it introduces a number of the most celebrated 
writers in India as interlocutors in short dialogues 
with each other, or with the prince, in which they are 
supposed to display peculiar readiness of wit, bril¬ 
liancy of imagination, or beauty of expression.* It 
might have been conceived to hold the character of a 
Sanskrit Anthology, or a collection of ‘Elegant Ex¬ 
tracts’, had not the author neglected the variety of 
characteristic selection for the sameness of original 

* [Prof. F. E.*IIull justly observes: “It is high time to give 
U P speaking of this prince as a great patron of literature. Hte 
pretensions to be so considered rest on the frailest foundation 
possible." Bengal Journal for 18I2, p. 13*] 
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composition. According to Mr. Bentley it was written 
by Vallala Sena,* a prince who lived in the twelfth 
century.f Mr. Ward says, it was written by Bhoja 
himself} which is an evident inaccuracy.! One copy 
in my possession agrees so far with the first of these 
statements, as to term the writer Vallala Panclita; 
but another, and a more correct copy denominates 
him Vallabha Panclita . The last is a name of no note, 
nor are any data given for conjecturing his age; but 
from the names of authors contained in the work, 
whose dates are ascertained, it is clear that Vallabha 
Panclita, if a correct appellation of the writer, could 
not have composed it earlier than the age of Vallala 
Sena, and neither of these authors therefore can be 
supposed peculiarly well qualified to report conversa¬ 
tions, which they describe as having been held some 
centuries before; and the whole is a fiction of no his¬ 
torical value. If any weight can be attached to it, it 
can only be supposed as intended to give an account 
of the writers who were distinguished in the three or 
four centuries preceding the Author’s own time, and 
cannot be admitted as an accurate notice of those of 
any particular age or reign. We have proofs of this 
indeed in the contemporary association of individuals, 
who we know lived at distant intervals; and Mahe- 
swara whose date is A. I). 1111, and Madhava who 


* Asiatic Researches VJII, 244. + Ibid. V, 64. 

! Ward on the History, Religion, and Literature of the 
Hindus, I, 516. 
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wrote about A.D. 1340, are both present in the court 
of Bhoja, who himself died at the latest in 1082: such 
being the consistency and the accuracy of a record, 
which has been supposed to establish for the works 
of “Vara.l^i, Amara Sinha, Kalidasa, and Vararuchi 
an antiquity of little more than seven hundred years.’ * 
The general unfitness of the Bhoja Prabandha to be 
regarded as an authority, which has thus been pointed 
out, might be sufficient to show, that no inference of 
Amara’s existing at Bhoja’s court as drawn from the 
Bhoja Prabandha is entitled to our attention; but as 
an object of literary discussion, and to shew the spirit 
in which some part of this enquiry has been con¬ 
ducted, I must be permitted to dwell a little longer on 
the subject. 

The most correct copy of the work I have been 
able to procure, and which was brought by my friend 
Captain Price from Benares, 1 have perused with the 
closest attention. In no part of it is it asserted that 
there were “nine gems’" at Bhoja’s court, nor do the 
names of more than two of those nine gems occur in 
it. Individually and successively introduced as inter¬ 
locutors in the dialogue, the different writers are very 


* [See Journal As. Soc. Bombay , VI, 23; Prof. Ilall in the 
preface to his edition of the Vasavadatta, p.7, who calls the author 
of the Bhoja Prabandha Balldla Mixra : Lassen, Ind. Alt., Ill, 
836 ff. Prof. Aufrecht (Catal. Sanscr. MSB. I, 151) places the 
Bhojaprabnndha at the end of the 16th century, which is more 
i; to which M* Pavie (Journal Asiatique, 
V mQ Scrie, IV, 42i)) assigns it.] 
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numerous, but amongst them the only name that oc¬ 
curs in the stanza above given is that of Kalidasa : 
we have however in the following enumeration of 
Bhoja’s learned men one other appellative which may 
be identified with one in the verse: 

^frrfW f%fqf i 

“Then there was no blockhead in the city Dhura, but 
five hundred learned men severally attended on Sri 
Bhoja, as Vararuchi, Subandhu, Van a, Mayura, Ra- 
madeva, Harivansa, Sankara, Kalinga, Karpura, Vi- 
nayaka, Madana, Vidyavinoda, Kokila, Tarendra, and 
others,”—a very different series of names, and au¬ 
thors, from the ‘nine gems’ we have enumerated, with 
the single apparent exception of Vararuchi. 

It is now perfectly well understood, that in India 
identity of name is by no means identity of person, 
and that the celebrity of any particular denomination 
is the cause of its being a_..umed by many besides its 
original possessor. In the history of the Mogul empire 
in Hindustan many Vikramadityas or Bickermajits are 
found amongst their tributary Rajas, and at this mo¬ 
ment many Kalidasas are to be met with in India as 
poets at the courts of men of opulence and rank, as if 
they expected to inherit with these attributes of their 



[In M. 1. Puvie’s edition p.21 and v.l. p, 131. Journal Asia* 
tique, 1.1., p 396.] 
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illustrious prototype some spark of bis divine spirit. 
That there were at least two eminent bards of this 
name, is the general opinion of Hindu scholars, and 
the belief is borne out by the internal evidence of the 
compositions ascribed to Kalidasa, which have every 
mark of having been written at different periods, both 
of time and taste. The existence of a Kalidasa at the 
court of Bhoja is therefore no argument against Ama- 
ra’s being contemporary with another bard of that 
name, or to their both having flourished long anterior 
to the reign of that prince.* 

That the name of Vararuchi has in like manner 
been applied to different individuals, might fairly be 
inferred from the practice thus described; but we have 
in this case a remarkable confirmation of our conjec¬ 
tures, and find, from the varying statements of several 
writers, that two, if not three, persons of this denomina¬ 
tion are celebrated in the literary history of the Hindus. 

In the Kathd Sarit Sdgara , the same work in sub¬ 
stance as the Vrihat Katlni, and by the same author 
Somadeva, who declares that his abridgement has 
omitted no essential part of his own original, the an¬ 
cient Grammarian Kdtyuyana is said to be the same 
person as Vararuchi, and to be called indiscriminately 
by either name. The opening of this work, in the 
usual style of Hindu story-telling, introduces us to 


* [See Journal Bombay As. Soc. Vol. VI, 10 ff.; 207 ft. Laa^in, 
Ind.Alt., II, 1157ff. Weber s “Malavika und Agnimitra”. Berlin: 
1856, Introduction.] 
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superhuman agency: a deml-god named Pushpadanta, 
an attendant upon Siva, has incurred the displeasure 
of his irascible mistress Durga, and is condemned to 
expiate his offence by wearing for a certain time the 
human form; in obedience to this sentence, he appears 
upon earth as a learned Brahman, named indifferently 
Katyayana or Vararuchi, era: ^ JrahrguT ufr- 

I WP3T ^ II* 

Proceeding a few pages, we find Katyayana nar¬ 
rating his story to the Brahmans Vyadi and Indradatta, 
and he tells them that his birth was proclaimed by a 
voice from heaven, in the following stanza: 

Tr^rfvryt wnft fasri i 

furgr 11 

3fnJT 7 TtR[# ff i 

^TJJMiy^cT Ilf 

“A Srutadhara is born who shall acquire knowledge 
from Yarsha (a foolish Brahman so named), and shall 
give perfection to grammatical science amongst men: 
something of whatever is excellent (varam) shines (ro- 
chate) in him, and therefore he shall be known in the 
world by the name Vararuchi. Having thus spoken the 
voice ceased.” 

That Vararuchi, alias Katyayana, was a different 
person from the Vararuchi of Bhoja’s court, will 
scarcely be disputed: the latter is regarded as the 
Purohita, or family priest, of the monarch, and is little 
known as an author. He is said to have written the 


# 


[Tar. II, 1.] 


t [Tar. II, 69. 70.] 
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Bhoja Cliampu in conjunction with his royal master, 
and to have completed the work after that prince’s 
death. He is also known as the maternal uncle of 
<S ubandhu, the author of the Vasavadatta, a tale which 
that author appears to have modernised, and which 
in its older form, and with different names, is told in 
the \ fill at Katha, and is also alluded to by Kalidasa* 
and Bhavablniti, who consequently are prior to Su- 
bandhu, and who might have been contemporary or 
nearly so with his uncle. This Vararuclii must there¬ 
fore be a very different character from Yararuchi or 
Katyayana, the grammarian, one of P&riini’s earliest 
commentators, the author of the Varttika, of the Pra- 
krita Manorama, and possibly of the work which is 
enumerated by the commentators on Amara amongst 
the authorities of that vocabulary. They indeed reckon 
amongst those authorities Katyayana also, and conse¬ 
quently make a distinction between these two "writers, 
it is possible that they are correct, but the discrepancy 
tbat thus occurs between the two accounts is favour¬ 
able to the present enquiry, as it renders it possible 
that we have three \ araruchis instead of one, and at 
least furnishes a positive proof, that the name is far 
from being the exclusive property of the person noticed 
in the Bhoja Prabandhn. 

It may indeed be asserted, (hat. the Kathd Surit Sa- 


* Megba Duta with translation, 3G and note Q>. 34l in V'ol. 11 
of this division of Prof. Wilson’s works]: also Asiatic Researches 
X, 451. [Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays, II, 134.] 

111 . 
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gara, or rather Vrihat Katha, is not a much better 
guide than the Bhoja Prabandha, and that a collection 
of idle stories is bad historical evidence. It must be 
remembered, however, that those tales are not of So- 
madeva’s invention: he has only the merit of telling 
them in his own way, and of having collected them 
together from various quarters. Thus we have most 
of the legends relating to Vikrama, which constitute 
the Sinhasana Dwatrinsati, and Vetala Panchavinsati, 
and we have also a very considerable portion of the 
Hitopadesa, or Panchatantra, comprised in this selec¬ 
tion: such as the tales are, therefore, they are of re¬ 
mote origin and existence, and are at least faithful 
records of the state of popular belief many ages ago. 
The compilation itself is of some antiquity. Major 
Wilford states that it is to be considered to be be¬ 
tween G and 700 years old, and this antiquity is cor¬ 
roborated by the mention* of the work made by Go- 
varddkana, the author of the Sapta Sati , who flourished 
probably in the twelfth century. Now seven centuries 
would bring the Vrihat Katha very near to the reign 

* Catalogue of oriental works presented to the Royal Society 
by Lady .Jones, No. 15. Sir William Jones’ works XIII, 409. The 
original verse is: 



fsreftHT WKWl tfWWT II 

thus rendered by Sir William Jones, “we do homage fo the poets 
who composed the R amity ah a, the Mababharata, and the \ riliat- 
katha by whom delightful eloquence blazes forth divided like the 
river with three streams.” [F. E. Hall in the Preface to his 
edition of the Vasavadattu, p. 22.] 
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of Bhoja himself, and if the date of that reign has been 
ascertained with any correctness, the prince and his 
minister must have been characters familiar to the re¬ 
collection of the author; that they were so, and con¬ 
sequently not yet objects of traditionary fiction, may 
be inferred from no notice being taken of them in any 
of the fables contained in the collection. At all events, 
it there had been a Vararuchi in Bhoja’s court, it is 
not likely that at so recent a period he should have 
been confounded with the ancient grammarian Kutya- 
yana: nor would Somadeva, or any of the old fablers, 
have asserted, what all their contemporaries could 
contradict, that Bhoja's Vararuchi lived prior to the 
birth of S&tavahana or Salivahana, the founder of the 
Saka era, an antiquity which is assigned to him in one 
of the early chapters of the Vrihat Ivath.i. Whatever 
therefore we may think of Vararuchi and Katydyana 
being identified, it is very clear that a writer of the 
former name did precede the Vararuchi, who appears 
to have flourished in the reign of Bhoja, and the earlier 
ol the two is most probably intended by the tradition 
which makes him the contemporary of Vikrama and 
Amara Sinha.* 

I have thus shewn that the supposed coincidence 


* [Lassen. Ind. Alt.. II, 1156; IV. 805; Muller's Ancient Sans¬ 
krit Lit., 230 11'.; Cowell’s edition of the Praknta Prakasa, Pre¬ 
face; Go Ids tucker’s ‘PfouiiV London: 1861, p. M jV.; Weber’s 
‘lndiaeln; Studien’ V, 93 ft'.; James d'Ahvis, ‘Introduction to 
Kacbchavuna’s grammar of the l’ali language’. Colombo: 1863 

p. xxxvr ff] 
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of the persons in the verse which assigns the ‘ nine 
gems' to Vikrama, and those enumerated in the Bhoja 
Prabandha, has no satisfactory existence, and that, 
except in the two doubtful cases I have specified, it 
has no existence at all: as far therefore as depends 
upon the Bhoja Prabandha, we have no reason to con¬ 
sider its hero as the same prince with the Vikrama ol 
the verse, nor that Amara Sinha lived at so com¬ 
paratively recent a period as his reign, lhat the latter 
was not the case, however, we have other and more 
probable testimony. 

An inscription found by Mr. Wilkins at Buddha 
Gaya, of which he published a translation in the Asiatic 
Researches,* and which was written to commemorate 
the foundation of a temple of Buddha by Amara Sinha, 
bears the date 1005 of the era of Vikramaditya, an¬ 
swering to the Christian year 949: the authenticity of 
this inscription we have no reason to question, as it 
professes no object to which suspicion of fraud or 
interest can be attached, and it is perfectly consistent 
with the character and traditions of the place in which 
it was found: the identity of the person is also indis¬ 
putable, as all ancient authorities concur in represent¬ 
ing Amara as a worshipper of Buddha, and he is de¬ 
signated in the inscription in the usual manner as one 
of the nine gems of Vikramaditya’s court. 

Admitting therefore the testimony of this record, it 
follows that Amara Sinha was a person of some ce- 


* 


Asiatic Researches. I, 284. 
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lebrity prior to the date given in it, or A.D. 949, and 
it is not likely therefore that he should be contempo- 
lary with Bhoja, who had scarcely commenced his 
leign according to Major A\ ilford’s theory, or who did 
not ascend the throne till 30 years subsequent, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Bentley’s view of the subject. In fact 
however the tenor of the inscription renders either 
equally impossible, since that absolutely authorises our 
placing Amara long anterior to the period of its com¬ 
position. 

rhc author states his having derived his knowledge 
ol Amara s being the founder of the temple from its 
records, or as it is translated “from the authority of 
the place’", an authority which no doubt existed, as 
most celebrated shrines are furnished with a legend, 
a lying one it may be granted, which professes to give 
their history: and it matters not here, of what de¬ 
scription was the record of the temple of Buddha, as, 
if in the middle ot the tenth century it had converted 
Amara binha into the hero of a holy fable, it at least 
proves his prior and remote existence. 

lo return to the inscription: the writer states that 
“Amara was the favourite and minister of Vikramu- 
ditya, who was certainly a king renowned in the world”, 
and whom he intends by Vikramaditya, can scarcely 
be doubted, as he dates from that prince’s era: it is 
therefore perfectly clear that at so distant a period as 
A.D. 949, if the inscription is to be trusted, the same 
traditionary account ofAmara’s date prevailed, which 
is still received, and however accurate or incorrect 
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this tradition may have been, its existence is fatal to 
the supposition that the subject of it was alive at the 
period when such a belief was current, and still more 
so to the opinion we have noticed of his flourishing 
at some subsequent date. 

That the inscription is worthy of credit,* I see no 
reason to doubt, and it is assuredly an authority of 
more weight than the notions of nameless Pandits, f 
the sole impugners of the belief it sanctions. 

The certainty that Amara Sinha lived before the 
time of Bhoja, and the inference fairly deducible from 
the only positive record we possess of his living long 
before that period, leave us still in doubt as to the 
precise time at which he flourished. 

Tradition, uniform and consistent, and as we see 
by the inscription, and as we know from other testi¬ 
monies, of unvarying tenor for seven or eight centuries, 
places him in the court of Vikramaditya, in the origin 
of the Samvat era, or 56 years before Christ; an anti¬ 
quity far from unreasonable or improbable, although 
deemed by modern scepticism too remote. The only 
grounds on which this belief could ever have rested, 
the authority of the Bhoja Prabandha, I have shewn 
to be untenable, and I cannot therefore conceive the 
argument by which it can further be suppoi’ted. The 
dispute, to use the words of Harris on a similar topic, 


* [Comp, nho Col. A. Cunningham's Report in As. J. of Ben¬ 
gal, Vol. XXXII, No. 13 ft'.] 

f Asiatic Researches, VIII, 243. 
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appears to arise from the ‘disputants running into the 
opposite vice of incredulity, in order to avoid being 
thought credulous’: for even in his day there was oc¬ 
casion to notice a defect, which is outrageously con¬ 
spicuous in the writers of the present, when ancient 
India is their theme, “and whose opposition to the 
many claims of the Hindus is not so much founded in 
greater learning or superior talents, as in strong pre¬ 
judices in favour of their own countries, and in high 
conceit of their own abilities.” 

The real date of Vikramaditya’s reign is however 
still a desideratum in Indian History,* * and in spite of 
the learned labours of that profound and patient in¬ 
vestigator Major Wjlfordf we have yet to ascertain 
whether the voice of tradition be that of truth. The 
circumstances of Amara’s being contemporary with 
him depends upon no positive proof, and there is some 
inconsistency in making the Buddha philologist the 
favourite and minister of a monarch, who is always 
described in the legends recorded of him as a pious 
worshipper of the orthodox divinities i and the liberal 


* [Lassen, Ind. Alt., II, 800 IT. Weber, Ind. Stud., II, 416. 
Ind. Literaturgescliicht. . p. 1SS. Bombay Asiatic Soc. Journal, 
VI, 27 ff.] 

f Asiatic Researches, IX. Essay on Vikramidityn and Sali- 
viibana. [See Prinsep’s Essays, ed. 2. Thomas, II, 219.] 

* The Jains, I am informed, consider Vikramaditya to have 
been of their persuasion; in the Vrihatkatha, Sinhasana Dv.i- 
trinsati, and Vetala Panckavinsati, he always appears as the wor¬ 
shipper of Durga. or Devi especially. 
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pfiti on of the regular priesthood. The age of the 
Amara Kosha can scarcely be fixed within any narrow 
limits, and we can only feel satisfied of its composition 
at some period long anterior to the tenth century,* 
an opinion further warranted by the grammarian Vo- 
padeva, who is generally assigned to the twelfth cen- 
tury,T and who enumerates Amara amongst the eight 
old grammarians,: an epithet he would no more have 
attached to a writer but two or three centuries an¬ 
terior to himself than any grammarian of the present 
day would think of giving to Bhattojf Dikshita, who 
compiled the Ivaumudi about 200 years ago. Amara 
Sinba may therefore be left agreeably to tradition to 
the beginning oi the Christian era, or, as connected 
with other traditionary notices of names and events 
which 1 shall proceed to describe, he may be brought 
down to a later date, and placed about the middle or 
end of the fifth century after Christ. 

In the verse which specifies the names of the nine 
gems , and which I have inserted above, we find the 
name of the astronomer Var&ha Mihira who, according 
to this authority, is therefore contemporary with 


[Lassen, Ind. Alt., I\, G33f,, now places Amarasinha before 
Varahamihira, about 200 years later than he had done before, II, 
Uo5. See also Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit Dictionary s. v. Amara- 
sinha.J 

+ Asiatic Researches, VIII, 467; [to the second half of the 
thirteenth. See Burnouf, Bhtig. Pur., I, Cl, and Lassen, Ind. 
Alt., IV, 599.] 

Preface to Colebrooke’e Sanskrit Grammar. [Misc. Ess., II, 39.] 
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Amara Sinha; this astronomer, upon grounds similar 
to those on which Mr. Bentley reduced the antiquity 
of Amara, has accordingly been placed by him* in the 
twelfth century, an opinion contrary to the general 
belief, and one which there is every reason to conclude 
is far from correct. 

From astronomical data derived from the work of 
Varaha Mihira, f the Vfihat Sanhita, it appears that 
an antiquity must be assigned to this author of either 
1216 or 1440 years, reckoning from A.D. 1800; the 
mean of this is assumed by Mr. Colebrooke, or A.D. 
472, as being the probable era of his existence, and 
as agreeing sufficiently with the date usually given 
him, or A.D. 499, and hot far from that contained in 
a list of astronomical writers prepared at Oujein, or 
A.D. 505-6. According to the same authority t he is 


* Asiatic Researches, VIII, 243. 

t Colebrooke on the age of Varaha Mibira, introduction to 
Indian Algebra &c. [Miscell. Essays, II, 4C6 ff. Lassen, Ind. 
Alt., JV, 841 ff.] 

♦ See also introduction to Colebrooke’s edition of the Hito- 
padesa, p. II. Ike notice occurs in the first Tan Ira or chapter 
l 238] in the same story but somewhat differently told, which 
is in the Hitopadesa, (Sir William Jones’s works, Vol. XIII, 177) 
of a Vaka. killed by a crab. The astronomer i- thus introduced: 
the Vaka tells the crab that by the position of the planets a twelve 
years’ drought may be expected, as it is said by Varaha Mihira 
“when the son of Surya (Saturn) divides the car of Rohiui, then 
in the world Miidhava will shed no rain upon the earth tor twelve 
years.” 
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also named in the Pancha Tantra, the original of the 
Hitopadesa, and which was translated into Persian in 
the reign of Niishirvan, in the latter part of the sixth 
and beginning of the seventh century, and this early 
notice is a decisive confirmation of the accuracy of the 
above date. It seems therefore to be ascertained, with 
as much precision as the subject admits, that an as¬ 
tronomical writer denominated Varaha Mihira did 
flourish at Oujein in the course of the fifth century of 
our era: and it is farther possible that he was cotem¬ 
porary with a prince named Vikramaditya, and the 
subject of our Researches. 

Major Wilford, in his elaborate Essay on Vikramu- 
ditya* and Salivahana, has succeeded in disentangling 
from the perplexity occasioned by the repetition of 
names, and the confusion of dates, three princes of 
great power and celebrity, who were all known under 
the former appellation: the first of these is the sovereign 
from whom the era in use is denominated, and whose 
claims to be the patron of the nine gems we.are con¬ 
tented to leave undetermined; the second Vikramaf 

is the same with Sri Kania Deva, called also Sudraka 
/ / 

and Siiraka and Adityajt he began his reign A.D. 191, 
and this date agrees with the age of an elder Var&ha 
Mihira, placed by the astronomers of Oujein in the 


ftffignr: i 

[Sec on this fjuotation Uenfey’s “Pantschalantnt”, II, 302 f.] 

* Asiatic Researches, IX. f Ibid. 146. * Ibid. 139, 





year of Christ 200;his capital is called Charchita or 
Oharchita Nagara,f the city of investigation, as the 
struggle between the original Hindu system, and the 
innovation of the Bauddhas and others is supposed to 
have commenced there and at this time. As Sri Karna 
Deva, however, was the sovereign of Magadha or Be- 
har, and resided at a place now called Jangira, t half 
way between Mongir and Bhagalpore, it is impossible 
that Charchita Nagara could be the same as Ujjayinl 
or Oujein, in which city alone we are to look for the 
patron of the nine gems , and this prince consequently 
cannot be the Vikram/iditya in question. The third 
Vikramaditya has better claims; § he is not designated 
by any other name or title; his capital was Oujein, 
and his reign began in 441: a date that accords with 
the existence of Amara, as the cotemporary of Varaha 
Mihira in the fifth century, and with his being impli¬ 
cated in the changes which the temporary ascendancy 
of the Brahmans apparently began about that time to 
effect in Hindustan. 

The persecution of the followers of Buddha by the 
Brahmanical order is a subject on which both sects 
are agreed; one of the earliest and most harmless 
effects of it, it is generally believed, was the ana¬ 
thematising of the Bauddha works, and amongst 

* Colebrookes Indian Algebra, introduction, dissertation E. 
[Misc. Essays, II, 467. Lassen, lnd. Alt., II, 1133.] 

+ Asiatic 'Researches, X, 31. 

~ Asiatic Researches, IX, 108. § lbit 1 . 139. [E. Thomas' 

e dition of Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p.249 f. Lassen, 1. i II, 7, : *] 
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them, of the compositions of Amara, all which con¬ 
sequently perished, with the exception of his Vo¬ 
cabulary. " As the persecution is thus restricted to 
Amara’s literary existence, we may infer his per¬ 
sonal exemption frofn its fury by his existence prior 
to that event, and by ascertaining therefore the time 
of its commencement we may be able to add another 
conjecture to those we have formed of our author’s 
age. Celebrated as is the persecution and temporary 
suppression of the Bauddha heresy, it is an occurrence 
of which the date is as uncertain as of any other event 
in Hindu history: its institution is generally attributed 
to Sankara Acharya ,f and with his age therefore must 
originate our enquiry. 

The birth of Sankara presents the same discordance 
of opinion as every other remarkable incident amongst 
the Hindus. 

ihe Kadali Brahmans, who form an establishment 
following and teaching his system, assert his appear¬ 
ance about 2000 yearsf since: some accounts place 
him about the beginning of the Christian era,i others 
in the third or fourth century § after; a manuscript 
history of the kings of Konga, in Colonel Makenzie’s 
collection, ' makes him cotemporary with Tiru Vikrama 
Deva Chakravartl, sovereign of Skundapura in the 


” Asiatic Researches, VII, 214. 
i liuchanan’s Mysore, III, 301. 
t Wilks's History of M sore, I, Appendix. No. V. 

§ Buchanan’s Mysore, If, 74. 

[Madras Lit. Soc. Journal, Vol. XIV, pp, 6 and G5.J 






Dekhan, A.D. 178; at Sringagiri, on the edge of the 
estern Ghauts, and now in the Mysore territory, at 
which place he is said to have founded a College that 
still exists, and assumes the supreme control of the 
Srnartal Brahmans of the Peninsula, an antiquity of 
1 GOO years is attributed to him, and common tradition 
makes him about 1200 years old. The Bhoja Pra- 
bandha enumerates Sankara amongst its worthies, and 


as contemporary with that prince; his antiquity will 
then be between eight and nine centuries. The fol¬ 
lowers of Madhwaeharya in Tuluva seem to have at¬ 
tempted to reconcile these contradictory accounts bv 
supposing him to have been born three times; first at 
S:\uli in Tuluva about 1500 years ago, again in Ma¬ 
labar some centuries later, and finally at Paduka- 
chaytra in Tuluva* no more than 600 years since; the 
latter assertion being intended evidently to do honour 
to their own founder, whose date that was, by enabling 
biin to triumph over Sankara in a supposititious con¬ 
troversy. 1 he \ aishhava Brahmans of Madura say 
that Sankara appeared in the ninth century of Saliva- 
hana or tenth of our era;f Dr. Taylor thinks that, if 
we allow him about 900 years, we shall not be far 
from the truth ,t and Mr. Colebrooke is inclined to give 
bim an antiquity of about 1000 yeai This last is 
the age which my friend liammohun Roy, a diligent 



.. 


Buchanan’s Mysore, III, 91. f Ibid. I, 143. 

♦ Dedication to the translation of the PraboJha Ohandrodava, 
§ Preface to the translation of the Daya Bh.iga, [p. XI]. 
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student of Sankara’s works, and philosophical teacher 
of his doctrines, is disposed to concur in, and he in- 
lers that, “from a calculation of the spiritual genera¬ 
tions ot the followers of Sankara Swam! from his time 
up to this date, he seems to have lived between the 
seventh and eighth centuries of the Christian era,”— 
a distance of time agreeing with the statements made 
to Dr. Buchanan in his journey through Sankara’s 
native country, Malabar,' and in union with the as¬ 
sertion of the Iverala Utpatti, a work giving an his¬ 
torical and statistical account of the same province, 
and which, according to Mr. Duncan’s citation of it, 
mentions the regulations of the castes of Malabar by 
this philosopher to have been effected about 1000 
years before 1798.f At the same time it must be ob¬ 
served that a manuscript translation of this same work, 
in Colonel Makenzie’s possession, states Sankara Achdr- 
ya to have been born about the middle of the fifth 
century, or between thirteen and fourteen hundred 
years ago, differing in this respect from Mr. Duncan’s 
statement,t a difference ot the less importance, as 


* Buchanan's Mysore, II, 424. 
f Asiatic Researches, V, 5. 

t [See Mackenzie, Collection, II, p. 73 ff.] The manuscript 
agree* however with Mr. Duncan's statement in one important 
particular; the admission of Sankara’s living in the time of the 
Malabar prince Cherurnan Perum&l, a prince who, from his con¬ 
nection with the Malabar Christian Church, has been long an ob¬ 
ject of attention to the scholars of the West. [Lassen, 1. 1., IV, 
254 f.j According (•» Scaliger (De emendations temporum, 525) 
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the manuscript in question, either from defects in the 
original or translation, presents many palpable errors, 
and cannot consequently be depended upon. The weight 
of authority therefore is altogether in favour of an an¬ 
tiquity of about ten centuries, and I am disposed to 
adopt this estimate of Sankara’s date, and to place him 
in the end of the eighth and beginning of the ninth 
century of the Christian era.* 

Although the popular belief attributes the origin ot 
the Bauddha persecution to Sankara Acharya, yet in 
this case we have some reason to distrust its accuracy. 
Opposed to it we have the mild character ol the re¬ 
former, who is described as uniformly gentle and 
tolerant, and speaking from my own limited reading 
in Vedanta works, and the more satisfactory testimony 
of Rammohun Roy, which he permits me to adduce, 
it does not appear that any traces of his being instru¬ 
mental to any persecution are to be found in his own 
Writings, all which are extant, and the object of which 
is by no means the correction of the Bauddha or any 


Calicut was founded in 907, and this event is ascribed to that 
prince by Assetnannus (Bibl. Orient., Tom. 3, Part 2nd, 341 ot 
seq.), but who'observes that, according to Yi schema, it took 
place much earlier, or iu 825. Cherumau Perumal is said to 
have granted many privileges to the Christians, inscribed on plates 
of copper, of which Du Perron procured copies, (Zend Avesta, 
Dig. Prel* elxxviii, and note) ami which according to him (Cor¬ 
roborate the account of this transaction derived from Asseinannus. 
This date will therefore nearly confirm the above view of San¬ 
kara's age and give us about ten centuries for his antiquity. 

* [Lassen, Iud. Alt., IV, 618 ff.; S3S if.] 
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other schism, but the refutation of all other doctrines 
besides bis own, and the reformation or re-establish¬ 
ment of the fourth religious order. It is therefore pro¬ 
bable that the Brahmans enjoyed the ascendancy in 
his times, and that the violent suppression of any 
powerful sect had considerably preceded the appear¬ 
ance of his peaceable system of worldly privation and 
abstract devotion. 


Many works in celebration of this distinguished 
character, and in commemoration of his triumph over 
the errors of all other systems of theology, have been 
composed, entitled Sankara-vijaya* or Sankara-jaya: 
they profess to narrate the most remarkable incidents 
of the reformer’s life, and the different disputes held 
by him with his principal opponents. One of these I 
have examined: it is the work of Madhava, a com¬ 
mentator on the Vedas agreeably to the Vedanta no¬ 
tions, and a writer of great celebrity. He is known to 
have lived about the year 1300,f by his making men¬ 
tion of Sangama, the father of Bukka Raya and Hari- 
liara, 1 the founders of Vijayanagara. According to his 


* [See oil the Sankaradigvijaya and other accounts of San¬ 
kara’s life ‘Hindu Sects’, new edition, p. PJ7 ff.] 
f [1350.] 

; Asiatic Researches, IX, 414; in addition to the instances 
there specified it may be observed, that Sdyana, the author of the 
Madhaviya-dhttlu-vritti, calls himself the uterine brother ot 
dhava and the son of Mayana (?), the prime minister of Sangama, 
the son of Kampa, monarch of the eastern, southern, and western 
sens, or in fact of the Peninsula of India. 
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own statement, liis work is but the substance of a much 
older performance, » 

and he speaks of Sankara as being celebrated by all 
the ancient writers, 5ft *TRT^ftfa: I con- 

firming therefore at the least the antiquity I have above 
assigned to that theologian. 

As far as the Sankara-vijaya of M&dhava can be ad¬ 
mitted as an authority, and it is much too poetical and 
legendary to be so acknowledged without very great 
limitation, we may draw the same conclusion that is 
to be inferred from Sankara’s own compositions, that 
it is a popular error to ascribe to him the work of 
persecution: he does not appear at all occupied in that 
odious task , nor is be engaged in particular contro¬ 
versy with any of the Bauddhas: the more prominent 
objects of his opposition are the Mimansakas as re¬ 
presented by Mandana Misra, with whom he holds a 


long and rather acrimonious discussion, and the Nui- 


yayikas and Sunkhvas, and the vulgar sects of Vai- 
shiiavas and Saivas are alike the object of his oppo¬ 
sition: he is especially hostile to the latter, and par¬ 
ticularly to the Kapalikas, * a class of Siva’s worship¬ 
pers, who again are his most active enemies, and on 
one occasion assail his existence. 

He comes in personal contact with the Bauddhas, 


ftTftnrr vrfjftr: 11 

[Sec Westergaard, llad. Sanscr., prof. p. II; A. Weber, ‘Die Suns- 
kri(-Hand8chriften’, No. 789; Tli. Atifrccht, Catal. Codd. Sanskr., 
I, 167.] 

* [Hindu Seels, p. 21 ; 204. Lassen, Iud. All., HI, SSI; IV, 029.]* 
III. 13 
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indeed, according to our authority, in but two instances: 
the first is a short conference with an Arliata, who ad¬ 
vocates the Madhyamika* doctrines, or those of a 
Bauddha sect, and which is held in the Bahlika country, 
a region identified by name and geographical position 
with the modern Balkh,f and the second happens in 
Kashmir, where amongst the many sects nvho oppose 
Sankara’s access to the temple of Saraswatf, a short 
time before his death, the Bauddhas make their ap¬ 
pearance. Besides the positive conclusion presented 

/ 

by these circumstances that Sankara was not engaged 
actively in any personal conflict with the followers of 
the Bauddha schism, we derive from them a very pro¬ 
bable conjecture as to the situation of the Bauddhas 
in the time at which Miidhava flourished, and as lie 
places them no nearer than in Kashmir and Khorasan, 
it appears likely that some period prior to his date 
was the epoch at which Bauddha faith was compelled 
to retire from its native seats towards those northern 
regions in which it still prevails. 

The persecution of the Bauddhas is ascribed by Ma- 
dhava to another reformer, Kumarila Bha't'ta, the pre¬ 
decessor of Sankara. According to our author Ruma¬ 
nia Bhatta was an incarnation of Kartikeya, the object 
of whose descent was the extirpation of the Saugatas, 
and in consequence of whose miraculous victory over 


[ S« c II. If, Wilson's Essays and Lectures, VoL II, #63. 
Colebrooke’s Essays, p. 251. Lassen, I nil. Alt.., II, 400.] 

• f [Lassen, I. 1., IV, 731 f.] 
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his heretical antagonists, the prince Sudhanwa issued 
the fatal orders to that effect: 



“The king thus commanded his attendants, ‘let those 
who slay not be slain, the old man amongst the Baud- 
dhas and the babe, from the bridge of Rama to the 
snowy mountains’.” 

The priority of the Bauddha persecution by Ruma¬ 
nia Bhatta to the age of Sankara is further corrobo¬ 
rated by the manuscript account of Malabar, the Ke¬ 
rala Utpatti, which I have already adverted to. Ac¬ 
cording to this authority, the establishment of this 
teacher in Malabar, local testimonies of which it is 
said existed when the work was written, took place 
about a century before the birth of Sankara, and oc¬ 
casioned the entire expulsion of the Bauddhanmar or 
Bauddhas from that kingdom; and we find on that 
side of India other accounts confirming this fact, and 
that the Brahmans of Tuluva who were originally fol¬ 
lowers of Bhatta Achary a, the same with Kumarila 
Bhatta, assert his having had great success against the 
heretical sects some time before Sankara, who is re¬ 
presented as having disputed with, and converted the 
f('llowers of Bhatta s particular doctrine. 

As the Bauddha .sect, according to Madhava, was 
annihilated by Kum&rila Bhatta, it would have been a 


Buchanan's Mysore, III, 91, [Lassen, I. I., IV,70S. Wilson’s 
Essays and Lectures, II, 36G.] 
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work of supererogation to commit the same task to 
Sankara, and we have therefore further reason to doubt 
his ever having engaged in it at all, much more his 
having been the author and chief agent of the per¬ 
secution. As, indeed, his reform is rather addressed 
to the admitted systems of theology, than to those con : 
sidered heterodox, we must conclude that these latter 
had really suffered some temporary or partial discom¬ 
fiture, so long prior to the age of Sankara Acharya, 
as to have left time for the introduction and diffusion 

of various attempts towards the reformation of the 

orthodox faith, in the same manner as the innovations 

of WicklLffe and Huss preceded by a considerable in¬ 
terval the more successful efforts of Luther and Calvin. 

According to the authority of Madhava and that of 
tradition, Kumarila Bhatta committed himself to the 
flames in the presence of Sankara Acharya: they .would 
consequently be regarded as contemporary. We need 
not however lay much stress on these accounts, especi¬ 
ally as Vy&sa and Jaimini, nay even Agastya, are all 
manifest personally to our reformer, if we are to give 
credit to our guide, and as, according to other author¬ 
ities, Kumarila Bhatta was the pupil of Jaimini, the 
founder of the Mfm&nsa school of philosophy,*' who 
there is reason to suppose is much more ancient. We 
an only therefore conclude generally that the triumph 


l-»r. I vlor' Prabodha Cbandrodaya, 119. [Brockhaus’ edi- 
lit.u, p. 110. Lassen, hid. Alt., 1, S3G. Goldstiicker, Faiiini, 
p. 150; p. S if.] 
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of Rumania Bhatta and the persecution of the Baud- 
dhas took place at some period anterior to the age of 
Sankara and before the eighth century; and, agreeably 
to the inference above deduced, at some period con¬ 
siderably antecedent, in which case the occurrence 
may be approximated to the date we have thought it 
probable to be that of Amara, or at least to the time, 
when his works might have required such celebrity, 
as to become obnoxious to a hostile and intolerant 
sect. 

We have already had occasion to notice, upon the 
authority of Major Wilford, that the capital of Siidraka, 
whose reisn began in 191, : was named CharchitaNa- 
gara, with reference to its being the seat of the earliest 
disputes between the orthodox and dissentient classes 
of the Hindus. The assertion rests upon the authority 
of the Kumarika Khanda, which in the prophetic style 
of the Purarias declares, that ‘In the'year 3291 of the 
Kali- yuga (or 191 after Christ) king Siidraka will reign 
in the town of Charchita Nagara, and destroy the 
workers of iniquity:’ and this, Major Wilford observes, 
points out a persecution in religious matters at a very 
early period. At the same time, we know that the 
utter extermination of the Bauddha sect in India did 
not take place till some time between the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries, and we must conclude, consequent¬ 
ly, that the contending parties were for a long period 
too equally matched for any permanent and vigorous 

# Asiatic Researches, X, t)h [Wilson’s Introti. t<» t1>«‘ Mrich- 
chhakati.] 
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persecution of either by the other to have taken place, 
and especially for some time after the beginning of the 
conflict. If therefore the contest began in the third 
century, and the temporary ascendancy of the Brah¬ 
mans was established some time before the eighth 
we may conjecture, with every appearance of con¬ 
jecturing happily, that the fifth and sixth centuries 
form the season, in which the Baudtlhas were most 
actively and triumphantly assailed by the interested 
professors of the orthodox creed." 

The time thus made out for the height of the Baud- 
dha persecution agrees in a very remarkable manner 
with the date of events recorded in the countries where 
the faith of Buddha now predominates, and was en¬ 
tirely connected with the condition of his Indian vo¬ 
taries in their native realms. It was early in the sixth 
century (A.D. 519),•}• that China received from India 
the prophet Dharma, who gave a new impulse to the 
worship of Buddha, then languishing in that country, 
and fixed it as the national faith. In 530 the religion 
of Buddha was introduced into Corea;! in 540-50 into 


* [Lassen, Ind. Alt., IV, 709.] 

f Kaenapfer’s Japan, B. 2, Chap. 4. The first introduction of 
the Bauddha faith into China took place much earlier; according 
to De Guignes, A.D. 65; but he adds, “on n’eut alors qu’une 
idee confuse de la religion de Fo, et n’est que dons la suite, 
qu elle a ete plus cu voque.” He also notices ‘la protection sin- 
guliere which the dynasty of the Liang that reigned from 549 
[502] to 557, gave to the Religion of Fo. [Lassen, I. I., IV, 741 fi\; 
H Bcilage II, p. IX; Kr.ppen, die Rel. Buddha’s, I, 587; II, 34.] 
] [According to Klaproth, 372 in Kao-li, and 384 in Fe-tsi. 
See Lassen, p. 746 f.] 
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Japan, and the year 572 was remarkable for the ar- 
rival in that kingdom of an immense number of Priests 
and Idols, who came from countries beyond the sea. 
We may conclude this branch of our enquiry by citing 
the opinion of the able historian of Java, feir lliomas 
Raffles, that the Bauddha religion was introduced into 
that island during the sixth and seventh centuries, and 
that the same period was remarkable for the arrival 
of numerous Hindu emigrants on Java and the eastern 

islands.* 

The examination I have thus instituted into the age 
of Amara Sinha has extended itself to limits, no doubt 
disproportioned to the importance ol the enquiry - 1 
had however to correct error, and to controvert pre¬ 
judice, as well as to contend with the natural difficul¬ 
ties of the subject, and to support my averments by 
the best authorities within my reach. As to the result 
of the research, I shall willingly, it convinced by woi thy 
testimony of having erred in my T conclusions, submit 
to correction. Those conclusions, indeed, are only 
positive within certain limits, and as the sum ot the 
investigation, I have only satisfied myself with the 
choice of one or two alternatives: either assent to the 
tradition which places Amara Sinha in the time ot the 
primitive Vikramaditya, 50 years before the Christian 
era, or to the inference deduced from the contiguous 
position of a number of persons and things connected 
more or less directly with our authors supposed his- 


* History of JiiMi, 11 , SC. [L*flbScn, 1\ , 467 ft.] 
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tory, which designate the early part of the fifth cen¬ 
tury as the time at which Amara flourished. 

Those notions which attribute an extravagant an¬ 
tiquity to the Hindus are fully as absurd as those which 
deny them any antiquity at all: as I have combated 
one set of opinions, therefore, it would have been just 
to expose the other, as epitomised in Fra Bartolomeo’s 
account of Amara Sinha. To do this, however, it will 
be sufficient to cite his expressions, pausing only to 


observe that these absurdities are the composition of 
a man, who lavished every term of abuse llpOll tllC 


Angli Calcuttenses, then engaged under the auspices 
of Warren Hastings and Sir William Jones in institut¬ 
ing the legitimate enquiries which alone have displayed 
to European knowledge the true extent and character 
of Indian learning, and which he arrogantly and ab¬ 
ruptly denounced as vain speculations and idle dreams. 
After most gratuitously and ridiculously converting 
Amara Sinha into Amara Chhilina and explaining that 
to signify librum cceli signa eontinentem, he proceeds: 
ita certe hujus vocabuli etymologiam ct analysuu milii 
tradidit linguae Samscrdmnieae peritissimus vir, Ciangra 
Aashan, atque hallucinatos fuisse j.-uto Calcuttenses 
Anglos, qui Amarasinha philosophum et Vikramaditya 
regis Indici a consiliis virum fuisse adstruunt, ipsique 
liunc librum nullo prorsus fundamento inrtixi adseri- 
bunt, cum tarnen evidens esse videatur, librum istum 
und cum Idolairia hulica composition fuisse, cic non 
solum totius mythologies et hturyia: basim, sed primum 
librum pr ecutor turn esse, quo fir a lunatics in ipso sure 
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idolatries exordio usi sunt;* elevating in this extra¬ 
ordinary manner a common vocabulary to the distinc¬ 
tion of a Ritual and Liturgy co-existent with the origin 
of the Hindu Idolatry, and the basis of the Brahmaui- 
cal superstitions! A blunder of another character, 
although of an equally absurd description, connected 
with the Amara Kosha, has been committed by An- 
qnc.til Du Perron, and has been adduced by Air. Mill/j* 
with his usual want of knowledge and judgment, as 
l a remarkable instance of the disposition oj JlruhnuiHS 
to accommodate by falsification even their sacred re¬ 
cords to the ideas of Lit rojjoaus.' Du Perron says: 

■ i jc n’avois pas sell que le commencement de l'Amar- 
k<>ab contenait la description du Lingam, peut-etre 
!H>ut il etc impossible de decouvrir, que mes Bralunes, 
qui ne vouloient pas d^voiler le fond do lours luysteres, 
paraphrasoient et pallioient plutdt qu’ils ne tradui- 
soient : a description of the Lingam in the introduction 
to the Amara Kosha! Du Perron’s Brahmans must 
have been much astonished at the discovery, and at 
the perverse spirit and gross ignorance which con¬ 
verted Amara’s account of the contents of his vocabu¬ 
lary, comprising the genders (linga) of nouns, into the 
mystical mention of an object with which his preamble 

* Systema Brahmanicum, 104. [If P. Fan!, & S. Baptia o i * »m m ' • > 
ever entertained the notions so severely criticised in the text, lie 
had certainly given them up when he wrote the preface to his 
“ Arnarasinhft. »Scciio prima.” Rome: 1798, especially p. XI f. 
Sec also his u Vyacaran<i*\ Rome: 1804, p. XVII and •>-9 j 

f History of India. Vol. l 3 410. 
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has no kind of connection, except the indispensable 
employment, of a grammatical term, that happens also 
to have the same meaning, but which occurring where 
and how it does, the merest novice in Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture could not. possibly misunderstand. We have had 
too much of mere pretenders to knowledge in oriental 
literature, and it is high time to weigh accurately the 
real merit of all authorities on matters of Asiatic learn¬ 
ing and history if we wish to gain any real acquaintance 
with such subjects, or if we retain the slightest vener¬ 
ation for truth. 

The vocabulary of Amara Sinha, though perhaps 
the oldest extant, is not considered as the first work 
of the kind; the author himself in his introductory 
lines mentions generally his having consulted other 
works, and his commentators particularise the Tri- 
karida and Utpalinl Kosha and the works of Vyadi, 
Rabhasa, Katyayana, and Vararuchi, as the authorities 
to which he alludes. The text of the work has been 
some time known in Europe, though imperfectly,* and 
it is now r placed within the reach of every scholar by 
the excellent edition of it with a marginal translation, 

* Du Perron carried two copies to Europe, it was also noticed 
in the first volume of the Asiatic Researches (354): we have seen 
what Bartolomeo says of the work, and he took home a copy of 
if. Several copies more or less perfect were presented by Lady 
•Tones to the Royal Society, and Frederick Schlegel in his work 
‘Leber die Sprache und Weisheit der Tndier’, notices a manuscript 
of it in the Royal Library at Paris with a Latin interpretation 
[not mentioned by M L. Deslongchamps in the preface to his 
edition of the Amarakosha.] 
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published by Mr. Colebrooke, and printed at Seram- 
pore, in 1808: it is to this edition that my references 
apply. They will be found very numerous, and I am 
happy to acknowledge it as the guide and basis of my 
labours, and to bear testimony to its uniform and un¬ 
rivalled correctness. 

The different commentaries on the text of the Amara 
Kosha, to which I have also made frequent reference, 
are the same as those employed by its learned trans¬ 
lator. I was indebted indeed to his kindness for the 
Copies which were prepared for his use, and which 
were the best procurable, and I have little or nothing 
to add to the notices which he has given of their authors. 

Ihe commentary which takes precedence of the rest 
'' v the earlier date of its composition, is that of Kshira 
Swdmi: it is a work of merit, but concise; and the 
interpretations frequently differ from those given by 
die other commentators. The age of the author is not 
known; but he is one of the authorities cited by Mal- 
linutha, the commentator on several of the most cele¬ 
brated poems, and who probably wrote in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century.* 

file next in the order of antiquity is the work of 
Mukula or Itdya Mukula Manx, compiled according 
lo the author’s own account from sixteen older com¬ 
mentaries to which he frequently refers: they seem 
however to be in many cases original compositions, 



* [according to Prof. Aufrecht, (Oatal. codd. MSS. Sanecr., I. 
113) not before the 14th,] 
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and not merely glosses on the text of Amara. The 
list includes the work of Kshira Swdmi, Subhuti, 
Ilailcla Chandra, Kalinga, Konka'ta, Sarvadhara, Rd- 
jadeva, Govardhana, Drdvida and Bhoja Raja, and the 
Vydkhydmrita, Tikdsarvasva, Mddhavt, Madhu Md- 
dhavi , Sarvdnanda, and Alhinanda. Mukuta also 
cites the names of the principal grammatical writers, 
and quotes many Kosbas of which the titles are of 
frequent and familiar occurrence, amongst which some, 
as the Visva and Medial, are still in existence. The 
commentary of Raya Mukuta is lull and satisfactory 
it is erroneous sometimes in the etymological analysis 
of grammatical derivatives, but it is in general ac¬ 
curate, and in most of the schools is of high au¬ 
thority. The date of the composition is inferred from 
dates mentioned by the author, 1352 Saka or A.l). 
1430.* 

The Vydkhyd Sudha f is the ablest commentary on 
the Amara Kosha, that has yet appeared: the inter¬ 
pretations are full and distinct, and the etymological 
analysis founded on the most thorough acquaintance 
with the system of Paiiini: the commentator is also a 
very industrious corrector of the mistakes of his 
brethren, and rectifies especially the grammatical er¬ 
rors of his predecessor Mukuta. in compliance with 
the usual practice I have referred to this writer under 


* Asiatic Researches, VII. 216; and Preface to the Amara 
Kosha. [Misc. Essays, II, IB 11.; 51 ft'.] 

f [On this and the two preceding comp. Aufrecht, I.I., p. 182 f.] 
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the appellation of Ramasrama; but, as is mentioned 
by Mr. Colebrooke, the name of the author is variously 
written in different copies and is sometimes the same 
with that which I have used, and is sometimes termed 
Bhanu Dikshita. In the copy I have used 1 find an ap¬ 
parent solution of this difficulty, and Ramasrama, 01 
more correctly Bhadra Ramasrama, is a title implying 
the author’s belonging to a particular class of devotees, 
whilst his real name is Bhanu Dikshita, and he is the 
son, as he informs us, of Bhattoji Dikshita, the cele¬ 
brated grammarian. I must add, however, that this is 
denied by the Pandits, who insist that the two persons 
are distinct, and that Bhanu Dikshita, the son of Bhat¬ 
toji, was after his father’s death the disciple of the 
ascetic Ramasrama, who is the author of other works. 
The work was written, according to the passage which 
specifies the author’s name, at the desire ol Kirtti- 
sinha, ruler of Mahfdhara, a prince of the Bandhaila* 
family, and the termination Sinha, we may observe, 
is attached to the Biindela and Ajmere princesf who 
make their appearance in the reigns of Shah Jehan 
and Aurungzebe, in the course of which, or the seven¬ 
teenth century, a son or pupil of Bhattoji Dikshita 
must have written. 


* [Batjheld in the Benares edition of the Anmrakosba. See 
Sir H. Elliot’s Glossary s. v. The Dikshitas were a subdivision 
of the Kauaujiya Brahmans; ib. p. 125.] 

t Hidjar Singh, Raja of Bundelkhaiid, Dow III, i-'C Judgor 
Singh, Raja of Liundvla, ibid. 15). 
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The Vydkhya Pradipa is a commentary by Achyuta 
Upadhyaya: it is a work of little merit, being an un¬ 
acknowledged abridgment of Mukuta’s work. I have 
not been able to meet with any account of the author, 
but he is probably modern. 

The preceding commentaries agree in giving the 
derivation of words conformably to the Sutras of Pa- 
liini: those which follow have adopted other systems. 

In the original compilation of the Dictionary, pre¬ 
pared as that was under the superintendence and by 
the labours of natives of Bengal, the grammatical sys¬ 
tem used was that of Vopadeva: as this is however of 
modern origin and limited application, it was consider¬ 
ed advisable to discard it for the more generally cul¬ 
tivated method of Pahini, and the entire transposition 
of all the etymologies has been consequently included 
in my.task. In effecting this object, particularly for all 
the words contained in the Amara Kosha, the pre¬ 
ceding commentators were my chief guides, and Ra- 
uiasrama’s commentary especially has in these cases 
been consulted. The etymological analysis of many of 
the remaining vocables depends upon the authority of 
the Siddhanta Kaumudf, and that of the rest has been 
supplied by my Pandits or myself, in conformity, as 
exact as our acquaintance with the subject permitted, 
to the system laid down in the Sutras of Pahini. 

The commentary of Bharato, Malla is the favourite 
authority of the Bengal school, and of all others in 
which the grammar of Vopadeva is received: it is an 
able performance, and is particularly full on the sub- 
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ject of various readings. The author has also com¬ 
piled a Kosha on this topic, or a vocabulary of words 
which vary in their orthoepy, styled by the Hindus a 
DwinipaKosha, a compilation rendered very necessary 
by the fluctuations in the forms of words, which arise 
from the arbitrary application of those letters that are 
considered interchangeable, and from the varieties in¬ 
troduced by different modes of pronunciation in dit- 
ferent provinces, and caused, in many cases no doubt, 
by the blunders of copyists, the multiplication and 
repetition of which have given to different modes of 
spelling currency and sanction.* Bharata Malla is 
considered to have flourished in the middle of the last 
century, and has written commentaries on many cele¬ 
brated compositions.f 

The Sara Sundart is a commentary which lias been 
occasionally consulted: the author is Mathuresa, who 
has himself compiled a vocabulary, theSabdaratnavah , 
in speaking of which we shall advert to the few cir¬ 
cumstances that are known of him. The commentary 
is a useful one: it follows the grammar of Padmana- 
bha Datta, the Supadma, a work studied in some parts 
of Bengal, t 

The Padartha Kaumudi. by Narayaha Chakravartt.f, 
has been referred to, though not frequently: the K 
lapa, a grammar of celebrity in the Bengal schools, 

* [Autrecht, Catal. Codd. MSS., I, p. 194.] 

t [Bharata Malla, or Bharata Mallika, commented e. g. on the 
Bhatti Kavya.J 

1 [Aufrecht , Catal. L 1.. I, Nos. 439. 40, aud pp. t7d and 192. ] 
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has been followed by this commentator in the analyti¬ 
cal part of his work. 

The Trikah&a Viveka, by R&man&tha Vidya Va- 
ehaspati, a work of considerable merit, and particularly 
full of orthoepical varieties, will be found frequently 
cited, and this with two other commentaries, one by 
Nflakarifha and the ot her by Rama Tarka Vagisa, which 
are sometimes referred to, complete the number of 
authorities accessory to the text of Amara, which were 
employed by Mr. Oolebrooke in his publication, and 
have again been made use of in the following pages.* 

Authorities of higher rank, though often of less 
value, than the commentators on the Amara Kosha, 
and constituting together with that work and its ap¬ 
pendages the bulk of the present compilation, are the 
vocabularies of different authors. Of these the most 
valuable are easily and generally procurable, and many 
others it is asserted exist, though rarely to be found. 
Those which I have been able to obtain 1 shall now 
proceed to enumerate, following as correctly as in¬ 
ference and conjecture will admit the order of their 
antiquity, and furnishing such slender information re¬ 
specting their authors as the state of everything like 
biography in India is capable of affording. The com¬ 
parative age of various compositions is in many cases 
ascertainable by the references which the writers make 
to their predecessors, and the absence of the notice of 
a celebrated work, where mention of it is likely to be 

* [Miscall. iissays, II, pp. 54-57.] 
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found, is a very strong presumption of its not being 
in existence. The application of this test is very ex¬ 
tensive, and conjoined with the information afforded 
by inscriptions, and that which may be conjectured 
from the legends of the Puranas, presents the only 
chance of our ever being able to extricate the ancient 
history of India from the labyrinth in which it is at 
present lost. 

The first Kosha after that of Amara, in the copious 
list of authorities cited by the author of the Medtni, 
which has been consulted in the following w'ork, is 
the Abhidhanaratnamala of IJalayudha Bhatta. It is 
a vocabulary of limited extent, divided into five books; 
the first relating to Heaven and the Deities, and the 
second to Earth; the third to Hell, Water, &c.; the 
fourth to miscellaneous objects, and the last contains 
words of various signification. The author cites as his 
authorities the Amaradatta and the Koshas of Vara- 
ruchi, Bhaguri, Vopalita, and others. We may con¬ 
jecture that his work should be of some antiquity, as 
he is quoted by Mallinatha, who is certainly prior to 
Medimkara. His omission of the Amara Kosha from 
his list of authorities can scarcely lead us to infer the 
priority of his own work, but it is possible that the 
reputation of that vocabulary was not fully established 
in his time, and that it is therefore included in the ap¬ 
pendix Adi, or etcetera, added to his enumeration. 
Halayudha Bhatta* has also written on Prosody, and 

Asiatic* Kost*arches*. VII. 233. and X, 191. [MIsecll. L—- ty.s. 
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there is a celebrated writer of the same name, on the 

religious ceremonies of the Hindus: in both instances 

honourable mention has been made by Mr. Colebrooke 

of these works. He is said to be a Konkaha Brahman 

and the pupil of the Mhnansa writer Bhatta Bhaskara. 

If this last account is correct, he may be placed about 

the seventh century, as his preceptor is uniformly said 
/ / 

to have preceded Sankara Acharya. 

Ajaya, or Ajayapala, is the next in the list of the 
Medini, whose vocabulary has been consulted in the fol¬ 
lowing pages. This is a work of small extent, but of 
considerable authority: it is confined to the Nanartha, 
or words of various meanings, and they are arranged 
according to the initial letters. The author does not 
specify his authorities, nor does he furnish us with 
any clue to his age or history. From his introductory 
stanza he appears to be a sectary, probably a Jaina.* * 


II, 20; 132. Prof. Aufrecht's preface to liis edition of the Ablii- 
dhauaratnamala. London: 1861.] 

* In a paper in the Transactions of the Literary Society of 
Bombay [I. 183] by Lieutenant Macmurdo, which I shall again 
have occasion to notice, an Ajee Pal occurs, who seems to have 
taken an active part in the introduction of the Jaina Religion 
into Guzerat, towards the end of the twelfth century, and who 
may have been the compiler of the vocabulary, or the patron of 
its author, who consequently ascribes it to him; a practice fre¬ 
quent in the literary flattery of Hindu writers. [That just the 
opposite was the case, that Ajaya Pala, the nephew and successor 
of Kumara Pain, was a fierce persecutor of the Jainas, and can 
have no possible claim to the authorship of the Nandrthasangraha, 
is evident from the account of him in the Udsmdld (I, p. 205 ff.). 
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The work is often cited by the commentators on the 
Amara Kosha.* * 

The next in the list of the Medim is the Dliarahi 
Koslia or vocabulary of Dharahi Dasa, an author of 
whom we know nothing further, except that he is con¬ 
sidered as a Brahman of Kanouj, and the author of a 
poetical work, denominated theKasi Vfruddvall. The 
vocabulary is of some extent, although it is limited to 
the words of various meanings, arranged according to 
their final letters and number of syllables. The author 
specifies no authorities, and states only generally, that 
his vocabulary is compiled from older writers. He is 
himself of some antiquity, as besides the place he holds 
in the Medinl’s list, he is often cited by Mallinatha. 

The Trikanda Sesha is a vocabulary, in three chap¬ 
ters, composed purposely as a supplement to the Vo¬ 
cabulary of Amara, and thence sometimes termed the 
Amara Sesha; it follows a similar arrangement, and 
adds a number of words of comparatively rare occur¬ 
rence. The author was a Jaina, named Purushottama 
Deva, and he is the author also of several other philo¬ 
logical compilations, as an Ekakshara Kosha,f or Vo¬ 
cabulary of monosyllabic words, which 1 have occa¬ 
sionally referred to, and the Varha-viplava-nasa, or a 
collection of various readings. His most celebrated 


See Lassen, III, 56S, and As. Res., XVI, 321 ff. Thomas’ edition 
of Prin9cp’s Essays, II, 256.] 

* [Aufrecht, Catal. Codd. MSS.. 1, pp. 132. 187. 195 f.] 
f [Aufrecht, 1. 1., I. No. 431. 32.] 
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work, however, after the Trikahda, is the following, 
which indeed takes precedence of it in the list of the 
Medini. 

The Haravali is a collection almost exclusively of 
uncommon words. It is divided into two parts, the 
one containing synonymous words, and the other words 
of various meanings. The first part is again divided 
into three portions, according to the extent of the 
synonymes, and their recapitulation through a whole 
stanza, or a half, or a quarter. The work is of very 
limited extent, but it is the produce, according to the 
author's own averment, of twelve years’ reading. He 
states also, that it was compiled at the suggestion and 
with the aid of his spiritual preceptor, Sri Dhfiti Sinha, 
an Atithi, or religious ascetic known in the spoken 
dialects by the appellation Atit, and he mentions Ja- 
namejaya, a Pandit, as having contributed to the com¬ 
pilation. The authorities he alludes to are mostly of 
a general and miscellaneous description, but amongst 
them he enumerates, as the Koshas consulted, and 
consequently prior to his time, the Sabdarnava, Utpa- 
lini, Sansaravarta, and those of Vachaspati, Vyacli, and 
Vikramdditya.* The age of Purushottama, according 
to the order of the Medini, should be earlier than that 
of the Visva,f and he may probably have written in 
the tenth or eleventh century. He is not however 
quoted by the commentator Mallinatha, who cites the 
Visva Kosha. 


[yv. 273-77.J 


f [AufrecLit, l. 1., I, No. 428.] 
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After the Trikanda Seslia, we have in the Medinl’s 
list a work entitled the Ratna Mala* I have em¬ 
ployed a Koslia of this name, but I am not quite con¬ 
fident of its being the same, the Ratna Mala ofIru- 
gapa, entitled Dandudhinatha, said to imply, as it may 
signify, a military officer of high rank, and probably 
the patron rather than the author of the work. It is 
a compilation of considerable authority, especially in 
the South of India, and its age may be ascertained 
with tolerable precision; for it is said to have been 
undertaken at the desire of Harihara,‘a prince who 
conjointly with Bukka Raya,f his brother, founded 
the city of Vidyanagara or Bijnagar, about 1340, and 
reigned there till 1350. The name of its supposed 
author Irugapat occurs also in an inscription in the 
Mackenzie collection, as a gran ter of the Village of 
Bellagola to a Jaina Deity, which grant is dated in 
the Saka year 1284 or A. D. 1362. The vocabulary 
I have referred to may be possibly the authority al¬ 
luded to by Medinfkara, though it dates rather near 
to what we may suppose to have been the latter 
writer’s own era, as the title of a vocabulary Ratna 

* [Aufrecht, 1 . 1 ., I, Nos. 441-3.] 

t Asiatic Researches. IX, 416. 

t [He is probably identical with Irugadaiidesamentioned in 
811 Inscription from Vijayatiagara, in As. Res., XX, 21 and 3fj. 
See a]s 0 Lassen, IV, 171. In the printed edition of this work 
(Madras: 18o7) the name of the author is in four places written 
irugapadaiidti^matha, in one place I. dftridadinatha. and in an¬ 
other I. dahdesa. The correctness of the first form is attested by 
the third.] 
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Mala (a garland of jewels) is very common. I have 
already noticed the Ratna Mala of Halayudha, and I 
shall have occasion to mention a third vocabulary 
similarly denominated, but confined to medical terms. 
The work of Dancladhinatha is a vocabulary of words 
of various meanings, arranged according to their syl¬ 
labic length and final letters. The compiler does not 
specify his authorities. 

The next work mentioned, and of the original com¬ 
pilation of which the Medini ig an improvement, ap¬ 
pears in the enumeration of this latter; with the epithet 
Bahudosham, or very faulty, attached to it. This is 
the Visva Praka&a Kosha, a vocabulary of words of 
various meanings, of considerable extent and merit; 
and notwithstanding the reproach of Medinlkara, a re¬ 
proach not wholly undeserved, of great authority in 
the schools of Benares and Western India. The words 
are arranged according to their final letters, their 
initials, and their number of syllables, but beyond 
these three points of agreement there is no classifica¬ 
tion, and the work is therefore consulted with some 
difficulty. Besides the usual contents of a Kosha, the 
Visva Prakasa includes some useful sections on the 
occurrence of the interchangeable letters, and.on va¬ 
rieties in orthoepy, and the whole is frequently re¬ 
ferred to in the following pages. 

The Visva Prakasa is of great value in the enquiry 
into the comparative dates of the various lexicons, 
which 1 have attempted to institute, being one of the 
very few compilations which allow us to conjecture 
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the present age of their composition, ancl furnish us 
with a fixed point, from which we can take with some¬ 
thing like confidence a retrospective view. I he vo¬ 
cabularies enumerated above contain no dates, and 
can only be placed at undefined intervals between the 
Amara Kosha and the Visva Prakasa, upon the au¬ 
thority of the Me dim, confirmed as that is in most in¬ 
stances by the enumeration of authorities which occurs 
in those works, and in which the name of the Visva 
never appears: most of them are therefore in all pro¬ 
bability prior to the year of Saka 1033, or A.D. fill, 
which the author of the Visva Prakasa has given as 
the date of his compilation. 

The author of the Visva Kosha, Maheswara, is the 
most communicative of all the Sanskrit Lexicographers, 
and we are much indebted to the venial vanity which 
has induced him to expatiate on his personal history. 

He informs us, that he is descended from Sri Krishna, 
physician toSiihasanka, sovereign of Gadhipur, a name 
from which the modern Ghazipur might be supposed 
to be derived, but which is enumerated by the vo¬ 
cabularies as a synonyme of Kanydkubja or Canouj: 
Sahasanka also is a synonyme of Vikramdditya, but 
neither time nor place allow oi the persons being iden¬ 
tified in this instance,* and some historical notices 


* Xe a mere etymological speculation I suggest the possibility 
of Siilinsanka being a title of Sri Chandra Deva, who, according 
to an inscription published by Mr. Colebrooke (As. Res., vol. IX, 
441) [or Misc. Essays, II, 286. See also As. Res. XV, 443. Dr. 
E. E. Hall's preface to his edition of the Vasavadatta, Calcutta: 
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of the former might possibly be derived from another 
composition, which Maheswara informs us he had 
written, the history of this prince, or the Sahasanka 
Charitra. The period in which the Visva Kosha was 
compiled was one very likely to have been a season 
of literary patronage at Canouj, as the Muselman 
princes of the houses of Ghizni and Ghor were for 
some time, both before and afterwards, fully occupied 
with those dissensions, which gave the Indian sceptre 
to the latter, and consequently left the Hindu princes 
in the undisturbed enjoyment of their patrimonial 
sway, and tranquil exercise of their commendable 
privileges. The author of the Visva cites most of the 
authorities considered ancient, and which are no longer 
procurable, but amongst those described in the pre¬ 
ceding pages the work of Amara is the only one which 
he has noticed. The correctness of the date of the 
Visva is tolerably well confirmed by its successive 
citation in the works of Mallinatha , the Medinf, and 
the commentary of Raya Mukuta, the last of which 
we have seen is little more than three centuries later* 

1859, p. 18], founded the ruling dynasty of Kanouj, about the 
end of the eleventh century, which “realm, he acquired hij his oim 
strength.’’'. The inscription is unfortunately in England, or an 
examination of the passage in italics in the original might be found 
connected with the name given to the Prince by Maheswara or 
Sahasanka, compounded as that is of Sdhasa, strength or \iolence, 
and Anka, mark or distinction. [See the references ap. Lassen, 
III, 810 f.] 

[Aufrecbi, 1. i., 1, No. 428. A. Weber, Verzeichniss der 
Sanskrit-Handschriften, Nos. S'' 2 - 4 .] 
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The inference to which I have been led of Amara’s 
having lived in the fifth century, and the position of 
Maheswara in the commencement of the twelfth, leave 
us about six centuries and a half for the appearance 
of the different vocabularies above specified, and others 
that have been less fortunate in escaping the ravages 
of time. The length of this interval appears to be far 
from disproportionate to the number of similar works 
published during its continuance,, as far as we can 
judge from analogy; for from the date of the Visva 
to that of Raya Mukuta’s commentary in 1430, or three 
hundred and nineteen years, we have but four vocabu¬ 
laries to enumerate, of which one only can be assigned 
to that interval with any certainty, and the other three 
may possibly appertain to the division of our subject 
which comprehends the works anterior to the Visva 


Prakasa, or the beginning of the twelfth century. 

In the period that elapsed between the ages of Ma¬ 
heswara and Raya Mukuta, we fix with certainty the 


author of the Medini Kosha, as he cites the one and 
is quoted by the other. The work of this writer is an 


excellent Dictionary of homonymous words arranged 
according to their final letters and their syllabic lengths, 
and then further disposed with alphabetical precision: 
it is a compilation of great accuracy and high authority, 
and constitutes after the Antara Kosha the basis and 
bulk of my labours. 

The closing section of the Medinf recapitulates the 
authorities employed in its composition, and comprises 
amongst others the fullest list of Koshas to be me 
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with: on this account and as they appear to be enu¬ 
merated according to their supposed comparative an¬ 
tiquity, I shall here transcribe the catalogue, accom¬ 
panying it with such information as to their present 
existence as I am able to offer from my own knowledge 
or from oral accounts of the Pandits. 

1. The Utpalini is one of the supposed authorities 
of the Amara Kosha; it is certainly of considerable 
antiquity, and is often quoted by the older writers. It 
is still procurable,* though not common. 

2. The Sabddrnava is often quoted by the com¬ 
mentators on Amara; it is also occasionally procurable, 
but usually in an imperfect state. 

3. The Sansdrdvartta, a vocabulary often quoted 
in works of an early date, but supposed to be now lost. 

4. The Ndma Maid, though rare, is yet obtainable: 
as it is said to be a work of considerable extent, in 
that case it differs from the short work of Dhananjaya 
of the same title which I have consulted.f 

5. Bhaguri is the author of a vocabulary, forming 


* My remarks on the possibility of meeting with these works 
apply to Calcutta and Benares particularly, and may be extended 
perhaps to the tract of India immediately along the Ganges as 
far as Haridwar: the state of manuscripts in the Dekban is pro¬ 
bably more complete, and it may be expected that the late ac¬ 
cessions to the British Indian Empire both to the west and north 
will be productive of many valuable additions to Sanskrit biblio¬ 
graphy. 

+ One of them was probably the Niim Mala of Du Perron, 
which he terms Dictionnaire Samskretain a l’usage des Sciouras. 

See Hindu Sects, new edition, p. 337.] 
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according to the commentators one of Amara’s author¬ 
ities. The work is not to be met with. 

6. Vararuchi is also considered as one of Amara s 
originals, although as one of the nine gems he should 
be contemporary with him. His vocabulary is not pro¬ 
curable. 

7. The Sasic at a is often cited, and is said to be pro¬ 
curable in a mutilated state.* 

8. Vopalita is the author of a Kosha to be met with 
in scattered portions. 

9. Rantideva is the compiler of a vocabulary no 
longer to be found in a complete state. 

10. Hara is another lexicographer, whose work 
no longer exists, and who is rarely quoted. 

Of the above vocabularies most are cited by the 
commentators on the Amara Kosha and are specified 
in several of the works about to be enumerated, as 
the authorities which they consulted. Halayudha, Pu- 
rushottaiua, and Maheswara make mention of most ot 
them also, corroborating therefore the order of priority 
in which they are placed by the author of the Medini. 

11. Amara, the first author of the list, whose work 
is everywhere obtainable. 

12. Subhanka, the compiler of a vocabulary rarely 
to be found. 

18 . Halayudha, whose work, the Patna Maid, has 

been described. 

14. Govarddhana , author oi the Sapta Satf, or 


* 


[Aui'recht, 1 . ]., I. No. 414.] 




seven hundred miscellaneous stanzas, from which the 
idea of the Sat Sai, a similar collection in Hindi, may 
have been derived in the sixteenth century by Biha- 
rflal, is the author of a vocabulary said to be still pro¬ 
curable in some parts of India. * As he mentions the 
Vrihatkatha, of which the antiquity is supposed to be 
about 700 years, and is thus noticed by Medinlkara, 
he probably flourished in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. 

15. Jtabhasa, or Rabhasala, is the author of a vo¬ 
cabulary often cited, but rarely to be found. 

16. Rudra, an author of whose work the same may 
be observed. 

17. Amaradatta, the name of a writer or a vocabu¬ 
lary, often cited, but not known to exist. 

18. Ajaya, or Ajaya Pdla, noticed above. 

J9. Gcmgadhara, an author of whom nothing fur¬ 
ther is known. 

20. The Dharahi Kosher, which, as well as the fol¬ 
lowing, has been already the object of our attention. 

21. The liar avail. 

22. The Trik&hda Sesha. 

23. The Ratna Maid. 

24. The Viha Prakdsa , forming with the Medini 
twenty-five vocabularies, all prior to the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and of which my original and myself, aided as 
we were by Mr. Colebrooke’s valuable collection of 


[Weber, Htnidschriften, No. IoSl. Colebrooke, Mi sc. Essays, 
II, 23. 88.] 







manuscripts, have been able to procure no more than 
nine or ten. They are not however the whole number 
of works extant in the time of Medini Kara, and his 
predecessors, which were either vocabularies them¬ 
selves, or treated of the forms, inflexions, genders, 
and meaning of words in a manner that sanctioned 
their being included in the same class. Thus the author 
of the Visva Kosha specifies Sahasanka, the patron of 
his family, as the author, the nominal one, it may be 
imagined, of a vocabulary, and works of a similar 
character are attributed to the Princes Yikramaditya 
and Bhoja; the former occurs amongst the remaining 
authorities of the Medini, along with works assigned 
to Bagbhatta, Madhava, Vachaspati, Dharma, Yyadi, 
farapala, Katyayana, Chandra, Soma, and Panini. 
Ihere are also other Koshas quoted by Mallinatha and 
other early commentators, as the Kesava , iddava, 
and Vaijayanti , the two latter of which are still found, 
though not common. 

1 he author of the Medini gives no account of him- 
seli beyond his being the son of Praiiakara;* his own 
name Medinfkara appears to be merely an epithet de¬ 
rived from the title of his vocabulary, but the same 
Anal syllable Kara is in Bengal the denomination of 
a family of the Kayastha race"}* and would indicate 
therefore his being a native of that province; it is also 


* [In a MS. of this work, in the R. Asiatic Society 's possession, 
author’s father is called Pdtunakara.] 
f Asiatic Researches. V, 66. 
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an appellation common amongst the Mahratta Brah¬ 
mans, and our author is generally regarded as of that 
nation. If the Madhava and Ratna Mala, he cites, are 
the same with those mentioned above, he could not 
have flourished earlier than the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

Besides the authorities anterior to theMedinf, I have 
employed many which are of more recent date; before 
describing them, however, I shall here pause to advert 
to some of a doubtful character, and whose compara¬ 
tive age it is difficult to ascertain. 

The most important of these guides, and after the 
Amara and Medinl the best work I have had access 
to, is the Abhidhana Ckintamahi of Hemacliandra, a 
Jaina writer of deserved celebrity, and the author also 
of a series of Jaina hymns* and of a Prakrit grammar:' 
as usually met with, and as printed at the Sanskrit 
press of Calcutta, this vocabulary is divided into two 
considerableportions,one appropriated to synonymous, 
the other to homonymous words. The first part is sub¬ 
divided into six books, according to a peculiar arrange¬ 
ment, and the first book is of great value as a detailed 
and faithful account of the superior deities or deified 
hierarchy of the Jaina sect. The second part is classed 
according to the syllabic extent of the vocables it con¬ 
tains, and they are then arranged according to their 


( ihe Jaina Mahak; Ivy a Trishashiisaldkdjwrushacharita , a copy 
of which is in the possession of the R. A. S., is also ascribed to 
him. See Hindu Sects, nes. edition, p. 2K3.] 
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final initial letters. There is some reason to doubt 
however, whether Hemachandra’s original work is not 
properly limited to the first six books, and whether 
the Nanartha part has not been added by some later 
writer. 

The introductory lines of this author’s vocabulary 
explain the principles of his arrangement and are con¬ 
fined to the first six sections, taking no notice ol that 
on words of various meanings. Again, Jiis Kosha has 
been commented on, and the commentary is equally 
limited to the first six books; and finally, with the ex¬ 
ception of the arrangement which is peculiar to it, 
the second division of the Abhidhana Chintamani is 
precisely the same* as the Visva Kosha, following that 
in every word and interpretation, and repeating its 
obscurities and its mistakes. One of these works must 
therefore be a transcript of the other, and as there is 
every reason to believe the originality of Maheswara’s 
work, it follows that the Nanartha part of Hemachan¬ 
dra’s vocabulary is borrowed from the Visva. 

If the Nanartha chapters be the work of Hemachan- 
dra himself, their being borrowed from the Visva 
establishes the priority of the latter work; on the 
other hand, as Hemachandra is quoted by Mallin Uha, 




* [That this is not the case, is the well-founded opinion of Prof. 
Goldatucker; see his Sanskrit Dictionary s. v. obi,’ iulnae hint. amah'.. 
On Hemachandra comp- Lassen, Ind. Alt., Ill, 567. 1165; IA , SOA I. 
Golebrooke’s Misc. Essays, 11 , 206 If. According to the Ras Mali 
(I, 139-201) Hemachandra died in 1174 A.D., eighty-four years 
old.J 
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and as the Commentary on his hymns is dated in the 
year 1292, it is likely that he lived at a period not 
long subsequent to Maheswara, or in the course of the 
twelfth century; the accuracy of which inference is 
confirmed by works current in Guzerat, that ascribe 
the conversion of the sovereign of that country to the 
Jaina faith to the influence of our author in the Samvat 
year 1230 or A.D. 1174:* and it is further corrobo¬ 
rated by the time falling within those limits, during 
which the sect of which Hemachandra was so dis¬ 
tinguished a member flourished in many parts of Hin¬ 
dustan. 

The concurring traditions of the Brahmanical, Baud- 
dha, and Jaina sects report a two-fold persecution of 
the second, by each of the others severally, although 
they are not agreed about the order of their occur¬ 
rence. If I have conjectured rightly, the priority seems 
due to that instigated by the members of the orthodox 


* “About 2500 years from the first promulgation of the Pa- 
risnath (Parswanatha) worship, Heema chaarge Juttee (Heina- 
charya Tati), a follower of Parsow, much respected by the Shra- 
v/uks (Sravakas or Jainas) for his learning, and who had great 
authority in all matters concerning religion, resided in Puran 
Puttur, a celebrated city in the district of Neherwalla, which was 
at that time governed by a Rajepoot Raja, named Goonmar Pall, 
who lived about the year of Vikrimajut (Vikramaditya) 1230, or 
A.D. 1174, Heema Chaarge succeeded in converting the Raja to 
the Shrawuk religion.” Account of the Parimath Goivricha, wor¬ 
shipped in the Desert of Parhar, by Lieutenant Macmurdo, Trans¬ 
actions of the Bombay Literary Society. It is only necessary to 
add that Hemachandra is generally called by the Jainas Hema- 
eharya, or, as it is pronounced in several of the dialects, Hemacharj. 
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faith, and they effected a partial suppression of the 
Bauddha heresy about the fifth and sixth centuries; 
they were far from extirpating the schism, however, 
as the Bauddhas are noticed on the Coromandel Coast 
by the Arabian travellers in the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies,’*' in Guzerat by Al -Edrisi in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury :f and we have a family of princes who appear 
to have followed the doctrines of Buddha, ruling in 


Asiatic Researched, I, 1GG. It might be questioned whether 
this really proves what it has been supposed to establish, the 
Bod of Renaudot being possibly nothing more than the But 
of the Persians, [which is the Sanskrit or an idol in general: 
on the other hand, although the Persian term has that meaning, 
the word is not an Arabic one, and its occurrence in the work 
of an Arabic writer renders it likely to be the representation of 
some particular Hindu deity. The turn of the sentence also, if 
rightly translated, is in favour of its being a proper name. “11 
y a clans les hides des femmes publiques appellees femmes de 
Pldole. L’origine de cette coutume est telle: Lorsqu’une femme 
a fait un voeu pour avoir des enfans, si elle met au nionde une 
belle lille, elle l’apporte au Bod , e’est aiusi qu’ils appellent 1’idole 
qu ils adorent, aupres du quel elle le laisse, &c.” 

I i —7^ .. . . 

‘Rex autem Nahroarm maximus est, et vocaiur 
Balahara, possidetque exercitns et elephantos, colitque idolum 
Bodda.’ [Jaubert’s French translation. Paris: 183G, Vol. I, 
p. 17G.] The Nubian geography of A1 Sharif al Ediid, where 
this passage occurs, was translated by the Maronites and published 
at Paris in 1619; the text of the original was printed at Rome in 
1592. According to his translators, Al Edrisi wrote about the 
middle of the twelfth century or 1152. Consequently the Bauddha 
faith preceded that of Jina in Guzerat, and was subverted thme 
by the latter, soon after Al Edrisi v rote; a course of events very 
consistent with the view 1 have taken in the text. 


III. 


15 
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Bengal about the same time." 


This seems to be their 


limit. 

I have already observed that Madhava, a writer ol 
the fourteenth century, places them no nearer than in 
Kashmir, and Abiilfazl, f writing in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, under the reign of a highly tolerant prince, and 
assisted in his enquiries by Akbar’s curiosity as well 
as power, declares that he had never met with a fol¬ 
lower of Buddha in Hindustan and had only en¬ 
countered some old men of that faith in his third visit 
to Kashmir. Later periods are out of the question; 
for in the present daj r I never heard of a person who 
had met with natives of India proper of this faith, and 
it does appear that an utter extirpation of the Bauddha 
religion in India was effected between the twelfth and 
sixteenth centuries.! By whom then was this im¬ 
portant revolution brought about? I cannot answer 
this question with confidence, but think it highly pro¬ 
bable that the Jainas performed an important part in 
the event, especially as there is reason to suppose that 
the period assigned for the overthrow of the Bauddhas 
was that in which the Jainas had attained in many 
parts of India their highest pitch of power and pros¬ 
perity. 

An enquiry into the origin and history of the Jama 


■ Asiatic Researches, V, 131, and IX, 437. [Misc. Essays, 
II, 282.] 

Gladwin’s Aycen Akbary, vol. Ill, 151, Calcutta edition, 
t [Lassen, 1. I., IV, 709 f. lias Mala, 1, 12 If. Mackenzie Col¬ 
lection, I, lxv.] 
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sect, of whose number and consequence so many 
vestiges still remain, would be inconsistent with the 
object of the present disquisition, and would in the 
actual state of our materials be but imperfectly and 
unsatisfactorily prosecuted. Something has been done 
towards illustrating the subject by Mr. Colebrooke, 
and Colonel Mackenzie; and it is to the latter gentle¬ 
man we must look for its further prosecution with any 
hope of success, as he possesses amongst his invaluable 
collection of inscriptions and manuscripts many docu¬ 
ments calculated to throw light upon the investigation.* 
My own conclusions are at present in opposition to 
those views which assign a remote era to the com¬ 
mencement of the Jaina schism, and I am inclined to 
regard it as a scion of the Bauddha heresy, which 
sprang into existence during the early centuries of the 
Christian era. But whatever may be thought of this 
opinion, it may be confidently asserted, that the entire 
downfall of the Bauddhas was preceded by several 
ages of Jaina ascendancy, and it may consequently 
be conjectured that the relative position of the two 
sects was not without its influence upon the final result. 

The Jainas appear to have been in possession of 
the consciences and patronage of the Ballala Raj as f 
from the eighth up to the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury when Vishnu Vardhana was converted it is said 

to the faith of Vishnu by Ramanuja.: The petty Rajas 

—- - — - - — ---*;- 

* [Mackenzie Coll., I, lxvi ff.; 144ff. Lassen, 1.1., IV, 755 IF.] 
t Buchanan’s Mysore, vol. Ill, 110. 

+ Wilks (vol. I, 511) says in 1133; but this would make Ru- 

15 * 
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of Tuluva, or part of the sovereignty of Vishnu Var- 
dhana, however still continued attached to the Jaina 
faith, and many temples, statues, and inscriptions in 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries were 
met with in that province by Dr. Buchanan. In a list 
of Colonel Mackenzie’s inscriptions, which the liberality 
of the proprietor has enabled me to consult, I find also 
the eleventh and succeeding centuries particularly rich 
in grants, made to Jenna establishments in the penin¬ 
sula; I have already adverted to a grant made by Iru- 
gapa, an officer of rank in the Vijayanagara court in 
the fourteenth century, to the Bellagola establishment, 
and we are satisfied, that the sect professed considei- 
able influence in that court, by another document 
which has been published, an edict promulgated by 
Bukka Raya, dated Sfika 1290 (A.D. 1367),* the ob¬ 
ject of which is to effect a reconciliation between 
the contending parties of the Vaishnavas and Jainas, 
and in which it is declared that there is no distinction 
nor contradiction between the two religions. 

The Literature of the Jainas f has yet been too little 
investigated, for us to be able to form any conjectures 
as to the period at which it especially flourished. But 
the few data we are in possession of tend to corrobo- 


manuja rather ancient, if, as there is reason to believe, that re¬ 
former was born about 1008. See Asiatic Rcseaiches, IN, 2<0. 
[Lassen, IV, 126 ff. Hindu Sects. New edition, p. 35.] 

Asiatic Researches, IX, 271. 

f [A. Weber, Ueber das Satiunjayr. Mahdtmya. Leipzig, 1858, 
p. 6 ff. Lassen,, IV, 758 ff.] 
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vatc the idea, that from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century was the season of the Jaina prosperity. 

It is said generally of Piijya Pada, a celebrated 
grammarian of the sect, that he flourished about 1000 
years ago, Amita Gati, a Jaina astronomical writer, 
dates his work in 1050.* Hemachandra writes his 
grammar, vocabulary and hymns in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. A commentary on those hymns is dated in the 
thirteenth, and there is great reason to suspect that 
the Kalpa Sutra, the great authority of the sect in the 
north of India, was composed in that century also.*}* 
We may therefore conclude that the patronage of 
these periods produced their due fruit, and was ac¬ 
companied by the appearance and succession of many 
of the most celebrated writers amongst the Jainas. 
The modern and present condition of the Jaina sect 
appear to be additional confirmations both of its late 
origin and recent prosperity. In the sixteenth century, 
according to Abulfazl, they were numerous and power¬ 
ful, and the open and confident enemies of the Brah¬ 
mans and their system. In the seventeenth a Jaina 
monument was erected at Bhagalpur,! the construction 


* Colebrooke’s Algebra of the Hindus, Preliminary Disserta¬ 
tion. [Misc. Essays, II, 462 f.] 

f Besides other reasons for this conjecture, there is one that 
appears conclusive: amongst the subjects of Mahavira’s juvenile 
studies the Lilavati is mentioned, a work that was not composed 
earlier than the middle of the twelfth century. [But compare 
Lassen, 1.1., IV, 769, and Weber, 1.1., p. 12.] 

1 The Paduka of Vasupujya; repeated copies of this inscrip- 
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of which is attributed to the Raja of Jayapur; and in 
the last century the Jainas could boast of such opulent 
and powerful members as the Sets of Murshldabad. * * 
In the south of India several corporate bodies of their 
priesthood still exist, f and in many places in the north 
and west of India they are yet numerous and respect¬ 
able ; their actual condition therefore, although a fallen 
one, is not so far declined as to indicate a long period 
of persecution, and, as contrasted with the utter anni¬ 
hilation of the Bauddhas in India proper, argues the 
more recent possession of influence and power, and 
renders it probable that those advantages were exerted 
to the detriment of their fellow dissentient sectaries, 
and contributed to their final expulsion from the plains 
of Hindustan. 

To return from this digression however to the im¬ 
mediate subject of our enquiries, the information that 
is obtainable of Ilemachandra’s history; we find that 
little or nothing is known of him beyond his writings. 


tion have established the date of the monument. Samvat 1693 or 
A.D. 1637. 

* Of whose immense wealth the author of the Seir Mutaqerin 
characteristically remarks that, when Mir Habib with a party of 
Mahratta horse surprised Murshidabad, and carried off from Jagat 
Set’s house two crore of Arcot rupees, this prodigious sum did 
not affect the two brothers more than if it had been two trusses 
of straw. 

f As at Sravaria Bellagola in Mysore (Asiatic Researches, IX, 
256) and at Biddery in Canara (Buchanan’s Mysore, III, Vo). I 
understand from Colonel Mackenzie that there is also an establish¬ 
ment of Jaina priests at Chittamoor [Hindu Sects, p. 333 ff.] 
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If we may trust a work entitled the Samaya Bhiishana, 
he was originally an inhabitant of Pataliputra or Patna, 
and according to the passage we have already cited 
from the Transactions of the Bombay Society, he 
appears to have finally settled in Gujerat, and to have 
performed an important part in the religious revolu¬ 
tions of that country. 

Another of my authorities which appears to be prior 
to the Medint, though not therein enumerated, is the 
SabdaMula of Rameswara Sarmaija.* The chief reason 
for my inferring its priority to the Medini is its cita¬ 
tion by Mallinatha, who is himself apparently anterior 
to the latter by his no where making mention of it, 
an omission of which so careful and excellent a com¬ 
mentator as iVallinatha unquestionably is could scar¬ 
cely have been guilty, had so well qualified a guide 
as the Medini been within his reach at the time he 
wrote. The Sabda Mala is a work of limited extent 
and value, and is little better than a supplement to the 
Amara Koslia, the order of which it follows, and to 
which it adds a few words of uncommon occurrence. 
The Ndma Mala is another of my authorities of which 
the age is uncertain. The title occurs in an early part 
of the Medinl’s list, as I have already observed: but 
the work I have referred to under the name of its 
author Dhananjaya appears scarcely worthy of a place 
in that enumeration, as it is a very limited collection 
of synonymes strung together without any order or 

* 


[Aufrecht, 1 . 1., I, No. 437. 38.] 
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arrangement. The want of order however is perhaps 
an argument in favour of its antiquity. The vocabu¬ 
laries that remain to be noticed are all of a date sub¬ 
sequent to that of the Medinf, and may be considered 
as posterior to the fourteenth century. The character 
I have assigned to the SabdaMala of a supplement to 
the Arnara Kosha applies still more forcibly to them, 
as they follow the arrangement of that work, repeat 
the whole or nearly the whole of its contents, and 
merely add to them a few new synonymes, varieties 
of reading, or terms of uncommon occurrence. The 
Ndnartha chapters present the chief difference, as 
they are very scanty in the compilation of Arnara, 
and as the Visva and Medinf afford great facilities to 
subsequent Koshakaras. As original and independent 
compositions they are consequently of little compara¬ 
tive value, and of inferior authority to the standard 
compositions which precede the fourteenth century. 
The principal of these modern works, and to which 
reference will be found in the subsequent pages, are 
the Bhuri Prayoga, Saida BatndvaU and Ja'tddhara 
Kosha. 

The author of the Bhuri Prayoga is Padmanabha 
Datta, the son of Damodara Datta, apparently the’ 
same as the author of the Supadma, a grammar on an 
original plan, and the basis of a particular school in 
some parts of Bengal. He professes to render his 
work a supplement to the Arnara Kosha, and accord¬ 
ingly divides it into three similar sections. He has 
furnished a few additional vocables, but none of much 
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importance. As lie enumerates the Medini amongst 
the vocabularies consulted by him, he is subsequent 
to the author of that work.* 

The Sabda Ratnavall is the compilation of Mathu- 
resa, one of the commentators on the Amara Kosha, 
and follows that work in arrangement, and contents. 
It is chiefly useful for its introduction of various read¬ 
ings amongst the synonymes, but has made very little 
addition of any other kind. This work was composed 
according to the date in Saka 1588 or A. D. 1G66, 
and under the patronage of a Musselman chief whose 
name, as written in the manuscripts, appears to be 
Murchhan Khan.. It should be more probably Musa 
Kluin, a name common amongst the Musselman chiefs 
of the seventeenth century.f 

The vocabulary of Ja'tddhara is for the most part a 
mere transcript of the Amara Kosha, and it is an im¬ 
pudent transcript, for the author acknowledges no 
authority. He probably thought the remoteness of his 
position screened him from detection. As he informs 
us, he was an inhabitant of Ghaf u-gr&ma or Chittagong. 
He has added a few terms occasionally to those ex¬ 
tracted from Amara, and for these his work lias been 
referred to. The date of the compilation is not specified, 
hut it is no doubt comparatively modern.* 1 


* [Aufrecht, 1.1., I, No. 135.] 
t [Aufrecht, I. 1., I, No. 439. 40.] 

t [Aufrecht, 1.1., I, p. 191, proves that it was composed before 
the time of Raya Mukuta.] 
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Some compilations have been made of late years, 
chiefly at the suggestion, and for the use of European 
patrons. Of these the Sabda Sandarbha Sindhu, con¬ 
taining the words of the Amara Kosha, Hemachandra, 
Yisva, and Medinf, was compiled by Kasinatha Sar- 
maiia for Sir William Jones. A compilation from those 
and other authorities, but left incomplete, was latterly 
prepared for Mr. Colebrooke by different hands, one 
of whom, Vidyakara Misra, was for some period one 
of my assistants; and a very voluminous work, the 
Sabdartha Kalpataru, has been recently compiled for 
the use of the Madras College.'"' The first of these is 
readily obtainable and was purchased by me in Cal¬ 
cutta. Mr. Colebrooke transferred the second to me, 
and for the third I was indebted to the kind politeness 
of the late Mr. Ellis, and of Mr. Campbell. The first 
will be found referred to, though but very rarely, as 
it offered no additional matter. From the second I 
have taken some meanings of monosyllabic words, 
which were quoted from the Ekakshara Koshas, and 
of which the originals were not in my possession; and 
from the third I have extracted a number of vocables 
for which I could find no other authority. This work 
would have been as valuable as it is copious, had there 
not been reason to question its accuracy; but the 
greater part of its references are wholly fanciful, and 
the Amara Kosha is given as authority for very many 
terms, which it does not contain. None of these com- 


« 


fib.. No. 455.] 
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pilations have yet any weight or authority with native 
scholars. * 

The works I have thus enumerated are not the only 
vocabularies I have consulted, though forming the 
whole number of those of which the contents and ap¬ 
plication are of a general nature. Besides these I have 
employed several medical vocabularies, which com¬ 
prise also copious lists of plants and drugs, and include 
a small dumber of general terms. Those which have 
been referred to in the following publication, are the 
Ratna Maid, Raja Nighantu, Bhdva Prakdsa , and 
Sabda Chandrika. 

The only copy of the Ratna Mala I have been able 


* A compilation of a superior character to any of these modern 
works, and indeed to any of the more ancient works, is now in 
progress in Calcutta: it is entitled the Sabda Kalpa Druma , and 
is a Sanskrit. Dictionary alphabetically arranged, with references 
to the authorities, and witli copious explanations in the Sanskrit 
language. It is printed in the Bengali character. It is the work 
of a young native gentleman of fortune and family, Radhdk&nta 
Deb, with the assistance of the best Pandits, and is printing at 
his own expense, and is an occupation which singularly contrasts 
with the \ow luxury, in which Hindus of his age and rank or¬ 
dinarily expend their time and money. The politeness of the 
author has favoured me with the first sheets of the work; but, I 
regret, it was not sufficiently advanced for me to benefit by its 
contents. He has also obliged me with many critical remarks on 
the earlier part of my ow r n Dictionary, of which, where practicable, 
I have availed myself. The Sabda Kalpa Druma must take some 
considerable time before it is completed. [The seventh volume, 
completing the original work, w r as published in the year 1851; 
and six years after a supplementary volume appeared under the 
title ‘Sabdakalpadrumaparimhiali \] ^ 
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to procure contains no specification of its date or 
author, although from the invocation we may con¬ 
jecture that the latter was a Bauddha or Jaina sectary. 

It is a useful list of the names of drugs, both vegetable 
and mineral, with the common Hindu denomination 
appended, and is regarded as a work of some antiquity 
and authority. 

The Raja Nighantu is the work of Narahari Par'i- 
dita, who states himself to be descended from a family 
of Kashmirian Brahmans. From the frequent occur¬ 
rence of Dakhihf terms in explanation of his Sanskrit 
text it is inferred, however, that he was an inhabitant 
of the south of India. Besides the medical works which 
he refers to he comprises amongst his authorities 
Amara, Halayudha, and the Visva Prakasa, and by 
his stopping at the latter it appears probable that he 
wrote during the interval between the appearance of 
that work and the Medinf, or some time in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. The compilation is almost 
wholly limited to the Materia Medica of Hindu phy¬ 
sicians, or the synonymes and properties of various 
vegetable and mineral products considered to possess 
medicinal virtue. 

The Bhdva Prakasa is a compilation of a more gen¬ 
eral character, and includes the anatomy, pathology, 
and therapeutics of the Hindus. It is a very useful 
woi’k, but not particularly full in the nomenclature of 
those subjects which come within the scope of the 
present publication, and is therefore not frequently 
adverted to. It is the work oi Bhava Misra, the son 



of Latakana Misra, and is about two centuries old. 
The copy I have used, and which belongs to the 
Library of the Asiatic Society, is dated in the year 
Satnvat 1725, or 150 years ago. 

The Sabda Ghandrikd is a vocabulary of vegetable 
and mineral substances, with a tolerably copious list 
of animals, and a chapter on compounds, both in 
medicine and diet. It is accompanied by an inter¬ 
pretation in Bengali and is a useful work. The author 
is Chakra Paiii Datta, and the compilation is com¬ 
paratively modern.* 

The list of vocabularies which constitute my author¬ 
ities is not yet completed, and I have to add to their 
number the Dwirupa Kosha of Bharata Malla, and 
Unddi Kosha of llama Sarmaha. The first of these is 
a collection of various readings, pointing out the dif¬ 
ferent orthoepy of the same word, and is a compilation 
of a writer whom we have noticed amongst the com¬ 
mentators on Amara. It is not very frequently re¬ 
ferred to in the following work, as similar varieties 
are abundantly furnished by the author’s commentary 
on the Amara Kosha, which afforded a more ready 
reference, and most of the examples are also met with 
in the Sabda Ratnavalf, whence they have been like¬ 
wise extracted. 

The Unddi Kosha is an explanation of the irregular 
derivatives formed with the affixes Uh and others, or 
Unddi, the construction and import of which being 

* [Aufrecht, 1.1., No, 153.] 
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reducible to no positive system, they have been formed 
into a class by themselves. The vocabulary I now 
speak of has the advantage of being elucidated by a 
comment written by the author, and! I have therefore 
found it sometimes usefully consulted; but as the com¬ 
ment is constructed according' to Vopadeva , s system 
ot grammar, I have preferred in all cases where I had 
a choice the five Unadi chapters of the Siddlninta Kau- 
mudi, the entire contents ol which, constituting a very 
full series of these derivatives, will be found embodied 
in the subsequent sheets.* 

Ol the above works the whole were-employed in 
the original compilation, with the following exceptions: 
most of the commentators on Amara, the Nama Mala, 
the huja Nighantu, Bhava Prakasa, the Unadi chap¬ 
ters of the lvaumudf, and the compilations I Intve par¬ 
ticularised as absolutely modern. In the other in¬ 
stances my only task has been collation, and whether 
(lie object of this collation was reconciling different 
readings in manuscript copies of the same work, com- 
pat ing the differences of separate vocabularies, or cor¬ 
recting the inaccuracies of my original, it was a task 
ol which the labour can scarcely be computed, except 
by those who have engaged in similar undertakings. 
It can be a subject of little interest to the reader to 
accompany me through any detailed exposition of this 
pari ol my labours, or to follow the slow and painful 
;-i>ps, by which J have, worked my way through a path 

[( jjvuliulatta’s commentary on I lie Uiliidi-Sutraa, ed. T. Auf- 
recht. London, 1859, preface p. xxi.] 
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so intricate and irksome, often terminating in utter 
perplexity, and I have no doubt, in spite of all my 
care, frequently ending in mistake. To the Sanskrit 
student, however, it may not be unserviceable to con¬ 
vey some idea of the condition in which Hindu manu¬ 
scripts, and indeed all oriental manuscripts, are found: 
and I may be perhaps indulged for dwelling with some 
complacency on a part of my labours, of the character 
and extent of which so little can be known to any one 
else. I shall'therefore proceed to offer one or two 
examples of the different descriptions of difficulty, by 
which this province of my labours has been harassed 
and obstructed. 

Of variations in different manuscripts of the same 
work abundant specimens might be presented; but it 
will be sufficient to confine them to the Visva, of 
which 1 had four different copies. One of these, under 
the term explains it by another by ^T^T. 

Three copies assign to as one sense of it iftw, 
and a fourth TftWW, whilst there is reason to think 
that they are all wrong, and that the correct reading 
should be Under the word SWT, one copy has 

Wrfww, another WTWcRT, and a third fitf^WT, and in 
many instances the four copies present as many differ¬ 
ent readings, and every one erroneous. This is the 
case with the manuscripts of all the Koshas, and it is 
to be regretted that the printed edit ions of those which 
have been published, are very far from correct, with the 
single exception of the Serampore edition of the Amara 
Kosha. Printed copies however, as editions multiply, 
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are likely to become more accurate, whilst from the 
carelessness and ignorance of transcribers in general 
the multiplication of manuscript copies is only the 
propagation and augmentation of inaccuracy. 

The varieties of reading presented by different works 
are still more numerous and embarrassing, than those 
I have noticed. Thus under the word one ot 

the interpretations occurs in the Medinf and Yisva 
in the Nanartha Ratna Mala TRir," and in Ajaya 
Under the term Sffirr, we have in the Medini 
WTRi, in the Yisva and Hemachandra Jat&dhara 

writes a passage , the Bhuri Prajoga 

3 ^ 9 ^. One meaning of as given by my original, 
is written WR^i, Hemachandra has it the A isva 

•n«Ri, the Medini qRtqi, the Dharahi qffqRi, the Sabda 
Ratnavail WRR, and the Triki'mda TTR^i, Ajaya Pala 
has q'Rofi, the Sabda Sandarblia Sindhu cTPRi, and the 
Nanartha Ratna Mala" has ^rfvrui, offering ten varieties 
in as many works on a word of three syllables, not 
one of which is satisfactory. Differences to a like and 
even greater extent are numerous, and there are some 
instances in which I have had occasion to notice not 
fewer than thirteen equally puzzling varieties on one 
short word, f 

* [The confusion becomes still greater by the varieties of read¬ 
ing met with in different copies of oue and the same work as 
mentioned above. Thus in the printed edition of the Ndmirtha- 
rm iiamal.i we find jtrakiisa instead of pruvefa (I, h r >4), and ndlaka 
instead of vuinika (J, ‘251).] 

f As a specimen of my attempts at unravelling some of these 
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There is great confusion also in the gender of nouns; 
thus in one passage of the Amara Kosha is termed 


intricacies, which may be amusing to those readers who take an 
interest in philological riddles, I here subjoin the interpretation 
of the word c(^^, accompanied by the note which, for my own 
satisfaction and for the better understanding of the subject, it has 
been my uniform practice in all such cases to prepare and preserve. 

»• (-t) 1- An arbour, a bower, &c. 2. An uncultivated 
field. 3. A sand, a desert. 4. A field. 5. A compound pedicle. 
Hem. Na. 6. A solitude, a wild. 7. A thicket, a wood. Dhar. 
vide in loco. 

Note: great confusion prevails regarding this and the next 
word ^7^, and the original has increased it by adding a third 
word misquoting the Dharani for it, in which the reading 

is correctly The authorities differ considerably, and there 

is reason to presume that not one of them is uniformly accurate 
in the interpretations of these two words. The following are the 
passages: 

n Med. [212.] 
tl Hem. [Nan. 598.] 

WfT II Dhar. 

gt% ’q II Sabd. R. 

qwt 11 vis. 

Wt ^11% $fq ^ || Tri. [Ill, 370.] 

The first inference to be drawn from these readings is that 
besides the meanings peculiar to it has those of also; 

and the next is that, though may sometimes occur as a nouu 
masculine, yet properly it is neuter, all the authorities agreeing 
in making it so except the Sabda Ratnavail. As for the inter¬ 
pretations, the Mediih is wrong in , which should be 

either and %%, or ah > in which should 

be from the concurrence of the Hern., Vis., and Sabda 

RatnAvail, and the analogy of the other senses. Hemacbandra 
III. 1$ 
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masculine, and in another is a noun, of three genders, 
whilst again Mukuta asserts that it is never feminine, 
and Mathuresa, that it is an error ever to make it 
neuter.* As to the various readings arising from con¬ 
founding the different nasals and sibilants, and above 
all from the perpetual interchange of the letters B and 
V and cf) they are innumerable, and of almost im¬ 
practicable adjustment. The difficulty of separating 
them indeed seems to have been long ago insurmoun¬ 
table and to have given rise to the following con¬ 
venient rule, which renders their distinction a matter 
of perfect indifference: 

t h m\ i 

“The letters R and L, D and L, J and Y, B and V, 

S and S, M and N, a final Visarga or its omission, and 


seems tbe most accurate, except that is put for the 

of Dbaraiii is what? and its though ad¬ 
missible, is mo re probably the of the Sabda 

Ratrutvali is evidently a mistake for The Visva has ^7- 

also where the rest have being a3 usual the same es¬ 
sentially with Hemachandra. The Trikaiida has for 

and for The Sabdartha Kalpataru has under this 

word and for and and the Sabda San- 

darbha Sindhu, misquoting its originals, writes for the 

of Visva and Hemachandra. [A MS. copy of the Medini, in 
the R. A. S.’s possession, reads 

and in the Sabdakalpadruma s. v. we find the remark fcr^VinC- 

to :] 

' [Bhanudiksbita ad Amur. K. II, 1, 10. He does not mention 
or comment upon the sioka III, 4, 31.] 
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a final nasal mark or its omission, are always optional, 
there being no difference between them.”* Notwith¬ 
standing the latitude which this doctrine permits, the 
adjustment of these letters, and of ^ and ^ especially, 
has occasioned me infinite trouble. I may here observe 
that the classification of words beginning with a B or 
V, which I have adopted, rests chiefly on the authority 
of the commentators on Amara, and the chapter of 
the Vis.va on the subject, extended by analogy to 
those cases to which their specifications do not apply. 

To censure the faults of the original compilation 
with any undue asperity, would ill become one who 
is conscious of being liable to a similar accusation. 
Bayle says, it is well in works of this kind, if there 
are not more than seven errors in a page, and per¬ 
fection in a Dictionary, according to Dr. Johnson, is 
the dream of a poet doomed at last to wake a Lexico¬ 
grapher. Both these illustrious men have likewise 
pointed out the difficulties arising from the mere ex¬ 
tent of an undertaking, as well as the impossibility of 
bestowing the same attention upon many objects, that 
might be devoted to a few: and the former has justly 
remarked that, although the first writers of Diction¬ 
aries have committed many faults, yet they have done 
great services, and deserve a glory of which they 
ought not to be deprived by their successor.-. That 

* [See the Saraswad Prakriya. Surat: 1829, 1, Sutra 15, where 
the sloka reads thus: 

s»rr: it] 
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errors would therefore occur in the original compila¬ 
tion , might have been expected, and they might also 
have been visited with a lenient spirit; they exceed 
however all reasonable limits, and it is in justice to 
the encouragers and conductors of the work, as well 
as to myself, that I am induced to notice them. I 
have corrected at the least several thousand mistakes, 
and I am confident that, had I engaged to prepare an 
original compilation, and not to collate and rectify 
that of the guide I adopted, I should have finished 
my task in less time, and with less trouble, in a more 
complete manner, and with more satisfaction to myself. 
The errors were of every description : words were in¬ 
serted as original terms, which proved to be merely 
misspellings of others, and many were assigned to 
authorities in which they did not occur; the etymolo¬ 
gies were mostly fanciful, often erroneous, and not 
seldom invented to support a word of the compiler’s 
coinage; the interpretations were frequently most 
grossly inaccurate, and the passages quoted from the 
different authorities constantly referred to those, to 
which they did not belong. There were also many 
faults of omission, and a number of words, even in 
the Amara Kosha, left out of the compilation : in short 
the book was- put together with an utter indifference 
to literary reputation, and a dishonest disregard of 
the duty, which the Pandits employed undertook to 
discharge. 

Besides the words extracted from the vocabularies 
I have specified, and to which an appropriate reference 
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is annexed, a number will be met with without such 
an appendage: these are additions of my own, consist¬ 
ing chiefly of useful grammatical derivatives, taken 
from the Siddhdnta Kaumudi , and a few law terms, 
from Matin , and the Mitdkshard ; in the latter pages 
of the work, I have also inserted many words which 
occurred incidentally in the course of such miscel¬ 
laneous reading as my very restricted leisure has per¬ 
mitted me to indulge in. As improvements and ad¬ 
ditions of minor importance, I may here mention that 
I have attached to the nouns the initial letters denot¬ 
ing the gender, as well as the termination of the 
nominative case singular: and I have referred by ap¬ 
propriate syllables to the several authorities consulted. 
To those of my originals which have been printed, as 
the Hemachandra, the Trikdnda , and Hdrdvalt, T have 
subjoined the numerals, expressing the chapter, sec¬ 
tion and verse, in which the word is to be found, 
agreeably to the mode in which those Koshas are 
divided. To the printed Medini, and the second por¬ 
tion of Hemachandra , and to the Serampore edition 
of Amur a, such a particular reference was unnecessary, 
the two first following a partially alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment, as I have already observed, and the last being 
provided with an alphabetical index, by which its 
contents can readily be consulted. For the manuscript 
authorities I have contented myself with the indication 
of the name, as indeed a more precise reference would 
neither be serviceable nor practicable. 

I have now accounted for all the nouns and par- 
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tides contained in the following work, and the only 
classes of words admitted into the original vocabularies 
of the Sanskrit tongue. To the European student of 
Sanskrit, however, a Dictionary would be of little value, 
that should not offer any intepretation of the verbs, 
and particularly when they are identified, as they are 
in Sanskrit, with the roots of the whole language. I 
have therefore embodied the Dhatupaiha, or catalogues 
of roots, with the other divisions of the general work. 

The Sanskrit root, or Dhdtu, appears to differ from 
the primitives of other languages in its fulfilling no 
other office, and being incapable of entering into any 
form of speech: to fit it for this purpose, it must 
undergo many preparatory modifications, and it is 
then evolved with the aid of additional particles into 
a noun or verb at pleasure. At the same time, as a 
matter of convenience, the Hindu grammarians have 
connected it more directly with verbal than nominal 
inflection, and in the classification adopted in their 
lists it wears a more determinate shape, and may then 
be regarded as the crude verb. The import of the 
Sanskrit root is as undefined as its character, and it 
is in fact only the general sign of all the possible varie¬ 
ties of action or being that are referable to a common 
nature. It is usually explained by a noun, and the 
noun most frequently is in the seventh or locative case: 
thus Bhu is explained by (yrrTTETnO Sat fay dm, 
in being; (^rr?) Iliad by Avyaktasabde , 

in inarticulate sound, &c.* Many roots also have a 

* [i. e. in the sense of being, in the sen?- of inarticulate sound.] 
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great variety of meanings, thus Av has nineteen 
acceptations, (^) Kal, generally signifying numeration 
or counting, is susceptible of any meaning a writer 
may chuse to employ it in, and this indeed so far 
applies to every other radical, that in derivatives of 
which the form is clearly traceable to a root of a very 
different, signification the difficulty is immediately 
solved, by the general law that roots 

are capable of various interpretations. These varieties 
of sense, however, are either rendered perfectly in¬ 
telligible in books from the context, or they are ex¬ 
plained in the commentaries, and most of the verbal 
inflections are of an application sufficiently precise. 
As to the individually exact import of the root, it is 
of very little consequence, as, although it may be a 
question whether each should be interpreted by an 
abstract or infinitive noun, this uncertainty is removed 
at once in practice by the conversion of the root into 
one or other form: its conversion into the crude verb 
is the method I have preferred, and it appears in the 
following pages translated by the English verb in the 
infinitive mood, with which, however, it must not be 
confounded, as the Sanskrit root takes an indeclinable 
infinitive form, which corresponds in power with our 
infinitive, as designated bv the particle to. 

The Sanskrit roots, as identified with crude verbs, 
are arranged in ten Ganas , or classes, differing in 
conjugation through a part of their inflection, and 
consequently discriminated in grammatical works: the 
arrangement of the Dhdtupatha is however alphabet!- 
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cal. The number of the roots can scarcely be esti¬ 
mated with precision; for, as crude verbs, they may 
be inflected in several of the conjugations, and they 
are usually considered as then forming distinct roots. 
There are also many roots called Sautra, from being 
noticed in Sutras, or rules, of etymological analysis, 
constructed for the occasion by authors of reputation, 
and there are many peculiar to the Vedas, which, as 
well as the preceding, are not always included in the 
enumeration of the Dhatupathas. In general the 
number of radicals in the ordinary lists is about 1700, 
as repeated in different classes they exceed 2000. In 
the following pages the number is something more 
than nineteen hundred, and they occur as nearly as 
possible in the following proportions: 


Class the first, 

1020 

— — second, 

73 

— — third, 

23 

— fourth, 

128 

— — fifth, 

29 

— — sixth, 

154 

— — seventh, 

25 

— — eighth, 

10 

—- — ninth, 

59 

— — tenth, 

411. 


I do not mean to assert that these numbers are 
faultlessly accurate, but they are sufficiently so to con¬ 
vey a correct notion of the proportion of which the 
various classes consist: of the whole number, a very 
considerable proportion also are ot rare occurrence. 
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Although the Sanskrit root is with a few doubtful 
exceptions* monosyllabic, yet as the crude verb it often 
appears to consist of several syllables, by the annexa¬ 
tion of certain supernumerary letters, which are re¬ 
jected from every inflection, and serve only to denote 
the class to which the verb belongs, or the necessity 
of some peculiar modifications in it or its derivatives, 
fhese Anubandhas or adjuncts, or indicatory letters, 
I have in general thought it unnecessary to retain; 
as, on the one hand, the class is specifically mentioned, 
and its characteristic formation shewn, by the inser¬ 
tion of the third person singular of the present tense; 
and, on the other, the appropriate evolutions of the 
most useful derivative form occur under the respective 
derivatives. I have however retained some of them, 
as the letter for instance, as not only accounting for 
some singularity in the construction of the present 
tense, but as sometimes furnishing a useful distinction 
between two roots of otherwise similar form, and yet 
of very different meaning and classification. 

For the roots contained in the following pages I am 
indebted chiefly to the labours of Mr. Colebrooke. 
Those of the first and most numerous class are pub¬ 
lished in the first volume of his Sanskrit grammar, but 
the other classes existed only in manuscript, which 
he had the kindness to complete for my use. The ac¬ 
curacy of his compilation and excellence of his author¬ 
ities have left me little to do but to transcribe, and al- 

* [SeeBenfey's ‘ Vollstandige G rainmatik der Sanskritsprache.’’ 
I-cip/ig : 1852, p. 71 f.J 
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though I have consulted the lists in the Grammars of 
Mr. Wilkins and Dr. Carey, and in Mr. Forster’s Essay, 
as well as occasionally adverted to the works of Ma- 
dhava and Vopadeva and the roots given in the Mug- 
dhabodha andKaumudi, I have found occasion to make 
but few additions to the copious and satisfactory cata¬ 
logue Mr. Colebrooke had prepared. I have added to 
some of the roots, however, a variety of modifications 
of meaning, depending upon the addition of inseparable 
prefixes or prepositions, the application and effect of 
which in Sanskrit compositions are of a very various 
and puzzling character. It would be almost impossible 
indeed to collect all the shades of import occasioned 
by the use of these particles, the application of which 
seems frequently to depend upon the caprice of the 
writer. They are often also accumulated to eke out 
measure without regard to meaning, and leave the 
radical unaffected, a circumstance that forms one of 
the great objects of the commentaries by which all 
Sanskrit works of merit are accompanied, and without 
which, for some time at least, they will scarcely be 
perusable with any satisfaction or certainty. The 
examples I have given are taken chiefly from the 
Magha, Bhagavad Gfta, and Megha Data; they are 
comparatively but few however, and I soon found it 
vain prosecuting the collection, as far as poetical li¬ 
cense, or the fsrqprr: the uncontrolled poets of 

Sanskrit Grammarians, were likely to lead me. 

Th whole extent of the Dictionary from these va¬ 
rious sources is but indifferently proportioned to a 
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language, which it may be safely said has no limit, 
and the extent will be thought still less, when it is 
found that it for a great part consists of the language 
of Botany and Mythology. For so great a portion be¬ 
ing thus appropriated it would be sufficient for me to 
say, that it is the case with my originals; but there is 
a still better reason, and incidental reference to a Deity 
by some of his many titles, and fanciful allusions to a 
flower or plant, constitute half, or more than half, of 
the poetry of the Hindus. Their mythology is the 
main structure, their botany the chief decoration, of 
their poetical compositions, and I have no fear of be¬ 
ing found by the student unnecessarily copious on these 
two themes. As far as affects my translation of the 
names of plants and objects of science, I do not mean 
to be responsible for its accuracy: Mr. Colebrooke’s 
Amara Kosha has been my chief guide, and in other 
cases I have made use of the Bengali and Uriya vo¬ 
cabularies published at the College, and of Dr. Rox- * 
burgh’s Catalogue of the Botanical Gardens, as pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Carey, with the Bengali and Hindi names 
of a large portion of its contents. 

Although the number of vocables contained in the 
Dictionary is comparatively scanty, yet its application 
may, with a little attention to the genius and grammar 
of the language, be almost indefinitely extended. Com ¬ 
pound words not found in it may be easily resolved 
into their component parts, and those parts, if not oc¬ 
curring, may be traced to their radicals, and their im¬ 
port thus be ascertained. The - obvious meanings of 
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words as derivable from their etymology, though fre¬ 
quently not assigned to them by any authority, and 
therefore only not inserted, may of course be always 
admitted, and they may also be extended as epithets 
to other senses not expressed, to which their analysis 
makes them applicable. Names of properties and vir¬ 
tues will often be met with used attributively, when 
their application will be easily understood; and the 
conversion of simple nouns into a variety of possessive 
and attributive shapes by the use of regular affixes 
will easily be conceived by adverting to some of the 
analogous formations the work itself contains. As to 
the effect of negative and privative prefixes, and the 
addition of the abstractive terminations, there can be 
no difficulty in these respects, as the modified mean¬ 
ing is too palpable to be misconceived, and by atten¬ 
tion to these points, and by a knowledge of the ele¬ 
ments of the language, without which all attempts at 
study must be abortive, I trust the Dictionary now 
offered to the Public will afford every desirable aid 
to the student of the Sanskrit Language. 









XIV. 

NOTICE 

OP 

EUROPEAN GRAMMARS AND LEXICONS 

OF THE 

SANSKRIT LANGUAGE. 

rom the Transactions of the Philological Society, Vol. I (1843), p. 13-36. 

It has been thought to contribute to the fulfilment 
of an object which was suggested at the General Meet¬ 
ing in May last for the Society’s earliest consideration, 
namely, the ascertainment of the actual condition of 
philological inquiry, to offer a short notice of those 
publications which within the last half century have 
been designed to promote, amongst Europeans, an ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of the Sanskrit language. It ap¬ 
peared to me that the suggestion to which I had ad¬ 
verted, and for which the Society was indebted to a 
highly valued colleague, whose opinions must ever be 
entitled to attention, could be followed out success¬ 
fully only by a division of labour. A comprehensive 
"'hole, consisting of many parts, appears to demand 
for its investigation the acquirements of different mem¬ 
bers of the Society, of whom, while there are many 
who might feel themselves equal to undertake some 
one subdivision, there are probably few who would 
not distrust their ability to grapple with so vast an 
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undertaking as a universal survey of the present state 
of philological research. Under the impression, there¬ 
fore, that an object, which was indisputably of no small 
importance in the outset of the Society’s career—the 
determination of a fixed point from whence to start— 



the knowledge of what has been done as a necessary 
preliminary to what remains to be done— could be 
most readily attained by separate exertion, he had been 
induced to enter upon a department which he thought 
might reasonably be assigned to him, and as prefatory 
to other branches of an investigation into the existing 
state of Sanskrit philology, he purposed to submit a 
brief account of those means of acquiring an acquain¬ 
tance with the language, which we owed to the talents 
and industry of European scholars. He might take a 
future opportunity of offering some notice of the gram¬ 
matical works of native authorities, and of the labours 
of European writers, in the elucidation of the affinities 
which connect the Sanskrit with other cultivated forms 
of speech. 

For a considerable period a notion prevailed that 
the learned amongst the natives of India were obsti¬ 
nately averse to the communication of instruction in 
their sacred language to foreigners, and that this was 
the reason why so many years elapsed before an at¬ 
tempt to acquire it was made by those Europeans, who 
from one motive or other had sojourned in India. The 
notion was not altogether unfounded, although the re- 
luctauce which no doubt was encountered was less in¬ 
superable than was imagined, and originated in a mis- 
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conception from which the most enlightened nati\e 
scholars were free. There is nothing in the laws or 
institutes of the Hindus which authorizes a monopoly 
of a knowledge of the Sanskrit language by any one 
caste or order of the people. The only monopoly in¬ 
sisted upon by the Brahmans was that of tuition, they 
allowed no other caste to teach—they enjoined the 
military and agricultural castes to learn, even the holy 
books, the Vedas. They prohibited the Stidra or ser¬ 
vile caste from hearing the sacred books, but they per¬ 
mitted even the mixed castes to read and hear the 
great historical and mythological poems, and conse¬ 
quently never thought of excluding them from a know¬ 
ledge of the language in which those books are com¬ 
posed. Their monopoly of tuition, which they most 
rigorously guarded against aggression, was so far dis¬ 
interested that it brought with it no pecuniary profit. 
Even to the present day it is considered derogatory 
to the purity of the Bralnnanical character to give in¬ 
struction for hire, and although in the service ol Eu¬ 
ropeans the scruple is surmounted, teaching Sanskrit 
to native pupils is very generally gratuitous. The 
Brahmans had no doubt a design in thus reserving to 
themselves the seemingly unrequited duties oi instruc¬ 
tion , but it is not necessary on the present occasion 
to inquire what- then* objects were. It is sufficient to 
have shown that there was no law to prevent them 
from expounding the mysteries of their sacred tongue 
to ears profane, and that Europeans, although no doubt 
regarded as amongst the lowest ot castes, might have 
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become familial' with them at an earlier period had 
they entertained the wish and adopted the means of 
obtaining instruction. 

It might appear somewhat unaccountable that the 
Mohammedans of India should have been blended with 
the Hindus for centuries, and should have paid no 
attention to the literature of their fellow-subjects, did 
we not know the disdainful intolerance with which 
fhey regard the languages and literature of all nations 
that profess a different religious faith. The first sov¬ 
ereigns of Delhi would have incurred the imputation 
of being infidels had they shown any favour to the 
Pandits; and in truth they were not in much danger 
of undergoing such a censure, as they were of a rude 
race, more addicted to arms than to letters, and com¬ 
monly dependent upon the former for their thrones 
and their existence. Their conduct and example were 
ill calculated to win the confidence of the Hindus, and 
they were no doubt as backward to impart, as the 
Mohammedans were careless to seek for, information. 
The reign of Akbar, in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, first wrought a change in this state of public 
feeling. A friendly intercourse was then first estab¬ 
lished between both classes of the people, and in imi¬ 
tation of the patronage bestowed by the monarch 
upon Hindu literary men, the nobles of his court con- 
dv-.seen led to express curiosity concerning the national 
literature, and became the scholars of the Brahmans. 
Ihe rapidity with which the scruples and reluctance 
of the latter yielded to the sunshine ol’imperial favour, 
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must have appeared so marvellous to the Moham¬ 
medans , that a fable was invented to account for the 
alteration. It was said that by the command of the 
king, Sheikh Feizl, the younger* brother of Akbar’s 
able minister Abulfazl, had been palmed in early life 
upon the Brahmans as an orphan youth of their own 
caste, and that he was initiated by them unwittingly 
mto their learning and doctrines. The tale, though 
still current, is not very probable. Feizi is the reputed 
and, in part no doubt, real author of various trans¬ 
lations from Sanskrit into Persian: other translations 
were made under his superintendence.-}- His com¬ 
petency to the task, and the assistance which he com¬ 
manded , may easily be accounted for without having 
recourse to fiction. The enlightened encouragement 
and royal munificence of Akbar were the keys that 
unlocked the treasures of Hindu lore. The taste which 
he introduced survived his reign, and in Dara Shekoh, 
the unfortunate son of Shall Jehan, he found a worthy 
Successor. The speculative and supplementary portion 
of the Vedas, the Upanishads, were translated by his 
order into Persian. I With the accession of Aurangzib 
the age of Mohammedan bigotry revived, and the 


[According to the Tdnkh-i-Badauin, the ekh*r brother.] 
t [See Sir H. Elliot's Bibiiogr. Index to the Historians of 
Muhammedan India. Calc., 1849, I, 221. 259 ff.] 

t From the Persian a translation into Latin was made by 
Anquetil du Perron, who published it under the title of Oupne- 
khat, seu Theologia Indica. Paris, 1801. 2 vols. 4to. [Piof. Gold- 
Mucker’s € Pan ini’, p. 1-41 fj 
III, 
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Hindus fell back into their defensive attitude of silence 
and suspicion. 

The first European settlers in India were merchants 
and soldiers, who troubled themselves little about the 
intellectual products of the country. The missionaries, 
however, who followed on their track, speedily per¬ 
ceived the necessity of making themselves familiar 
with the native languages and writings, and diligently 
applied themselves to the study. Their purposes were 
not literary, and they did not deem it incumbent upon 
them to impart any of their discoveries to the Euro¬ 
pean public, although it is not unlikely that the archives 
of the Propaganda Society at Rome may contain spe¬ 
cimens of the early labours of the missionaries of the 
Roman church. At any rate, it has been recently 
evidenced by the voluminous compositions in Sanskrit 
verse upon Christian subjects by members of the Jesuit 
mission at Madura, discovered at Pondicheri not many 
years ago, and of which an account" was published 
in the Researches of the Asiatic Society of'Bengal, 
that some of the members of this mission attained an 
extraordinary command over the language, and com¬ 
posed in it with an accuracy and an elegance unsur¬ 
passed by any later Europeans, and even by modern 
native scholars. The same proficiency was attained 
by them in Sanskrit, which they acquired in the ver¬ 
nacular tongues, and which has placed Robert de 


Account ol a Discovery of a modern Imitation of the Vedas, 
by F. Ellis. Asiatic Researches, XIV. p. 1. 
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Nobili and Father Beschi amongst the classics of Tamil 
literature in the estimation of the natives of the south 
of India. Indications of this successful study however 
were few and faint in the west, although they were at 
length manifested in such meagre compilations as the 
‘Alphabetum Brahmanicum’, and ‘Alphabetum Gran- 
donico-Malabaricum’, published at Rome in 1771 and 
1772 by the Propaganda Society. 

The first, systematic attempt to impart a more ex¬ 
tended acquaintance with Sanskrit to European stu¬ 
dents, was the publication by Paulinus a S. Bartholo- 
meo, a German missionary* of the name of Wesdin, of a 
short and imperfect grammar of the language, to which 
he gave the title of ‘Siddharubam, seu Grammatica 
Samserdamica’, Rome 1790. This was followed by a 
number of works on the Indian lammases, and the 
mythology and history of the Hindus, in which the 
information given, although tinted by colouring of 
local origin, and blended with fictions peculiar to the 
Peninsula of India, where Paulinus spent fourteen 
years, is in the main correct, and might have been 
useful had it not been overwhelmed by an accom¬ 
panying mass of crude conjecture and misapplied eru¬ 
dition. A more copious and correct grammar was 
published by Paulinus in 1804, entitled, ‘Vvacaranam, 
seu locupletissima Samscrdamicee Linguae Institutioh 
The original of this was a native grammar, a copy of 


* See a biographical notice of Puulinu9 in the Nouveau* Me¬ 
langes Asiatiques, par M. Abel Iicuiusat, vol. II, p. 20b. 
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which had been translated in India by a Danish mission¬ 
ary of the name of Hapxleden, who seems to have 
been a much better scholar than Paulinas. His papers 
having come into the possession of the latter, were 
either published by him as in the present instance, or 
employed by him for other works, as in the case of 
the first book of the Lexicon of Amara Sinha, also 
published by Paulinus with a Latin translation, which 
he was enabled to execute, it appears, chiefly by the 
aid of a manuscript Lexicon, Latin and Sanskrit, com¬ 
piled by Hanxleden, and appended to the Vyaearanam. 

This first grammar of the Sanskrit language, being 
a translation of an original work, is accurate, although 
not comprehensive. It is printed with Roman letters 
in all except the first section, in which the Sanskrit 
words are expressed in the characters of the Tamil 
alphabet, of very indifferent typographic execution. 
The Roman representation of the words in accordance 
with the original Tamil, is disfigured by corruptions 
derived from the peculiar pronunciation of the natives 
of that part of the Peninsula of which Tamil is the 
vernacular idiom, by whom soft labials are substituted 
for hard, and soft dentals or semivowels for hard den¬ 
tals, in certain situations. Thus Somabd is written for 
Sornapd, and bhavadi for bhavati, and vrikshdl for 
viikshdt. With respect also to the Roman orthography, 
a most barbarous-looking equivalent is not unfre- 
quently given for the original, depending partly upon 
German and partly upon Italian pronunciation, and 
which it often requires some consideration to identity; 
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kasMdsrita is not at once recognisable in kaszdaschri- 
da. The grammar is followed by two vocabularies, 
one Latin and Sanskrit, arranged according to the 
analogous senses of the words; the other, Sanskrit 
and Latin, arranged alphabetically. It is not stated 
by whom they were compiled, but it is probable that 
both were the work of Hanxleden. The ‘ Vy&carana ’ 
is not without merit,* and opened the way to the study 
of Sanskrit by the scholars of the continent; and Pauli- 
nus by its publication established a claim to grateful 
commemoration, although he cannot be considered to 
have done more than rendered the labours of a brother 
missionary accessible to the European public.f 

Although not yet known in Europe, the labours of 
our own countrymen in the East, for the dissemination 
of an accurate knowledge of the Sanskrit language, 
had preceded the publication of the Vyacarana. The 
encouragement given to oriental studies by Warren 
Hastings, the institution of the Asiatic Society by Sir 
William Jones, and the foundation of the College of 
Fort William by the Marquis Wellesley, had communi¬ 
cated a powerful impulse and a right direction to the 
exertions of European scholars in India. Philology 
could not fail to receive the attention it deserved, and 
the Asiatic Researches were at an early period enriched 

* [For less lenient opinions on the ‘Vyacarana’ compare Sir 
H. Elliot, 1. ]., p. 265, Note f.] 

f Schlegel questions his fully understanding the -writings of 
Hanxleden: “der Pater Paulinus theilte mit was er nur sehr un- 
vollkommen verstand.” Indische Bibliothek, 1. I. 9, 
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by the observations of Sir William Jones and Mr. Cole- 
brooke on various points regarding the structure and 
nature of the Sanskrit language. The compilation of 
elementary works expressly for the use of English 
students was necessarily one of the first objects of the 
institution of the College, and it was for the benefit 
of the junior civil servants of the East India Company 
attached to the College, that the two first published 
English grammars of the Sanskrit language, those of 
Dr. Carey and Mr. Colebrooke, were compiled and 
printed in Serampore and Calcutta. 

Dr. William Carey was a member of the Baptist 
mission in Bengal. After a residence of eight years 
in the country, during which he had studied with 
unwearied assiduity the Bengali and Sanskrit lan¬ 
guages,. he was appointed Professor of both in the 
College of Port William early in 1801. He immediately 
set about compiling a grammar," and the first part 
of this work was published in 1803.f It was com¬ 
pleted in 180G. It forms an immense volume, ex¬ 
tending to a thousand quarto pages. This is in great 
part ascribable to the size of the Sanskrit types em¬ 
ployed, which in the first stages of Sanskrit printing 
in India were of unnecessarily gigantic dimensions. 
W ith a due allowance on this account, enough remains 
to constitute the grammar a singular monument of in- 


Cetter t<> Dr. Ryhuitl, June 15, 1801. Memoir of Dr. Carey, 
D. D., p. 4;H. 

t A Grammar of the bungsknt language, l.y William Carey. 
Serampore, 18<Hi. Reviewed, Quarterly Review, vol. ], 
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dustrious application. The work is divided into five 
books. The first explains the forms and powers of 
the letters of the alphabet, and then treats of what is 
termed in original grammars Sandhi , or combination; 
a series of rules providing for the coalescence or mo¬ 
dification of letters when they come into junction or 
juxtaposition, so as to avoid harshness or hiatus in 
their articulation: a subject more minutely investigated 
and more systematically regulated in Sanskrit than in 
the grammar of any other language. The second book 
is appropriated to what native grammarians designate 
Sabda, literally a sound, or as here understood, an 
articulate sound, a word; under which head are com¬ 
prised declinable words, whether substantives, adjec¬ 
tives, or pronouns; and indeclinable vrords, adverbs, 
prepositions, and conjunctions. The third book treats 
of the Dhdtus or roots, as capable of verbal inflexion; 
first, as simple verbs in the ten classes or conjugations 
under which they are arranged in original works; and 
secondly, as derivative verbs, causals, desideratives, 
and frequentatives. The fourth book of ‘Carey s Gram¬ 
mar’ describes the formation of derivative words and 
of compound nouns, and treats of the genders of 
nouns. The fifth book comprehends the syntax and 
a few pages of exercises. To the whole is added, by 
way of an appendix, an alphabetical list of roots. 

The Sanskrit Grammar of Dr. Carey is modelled 
upon the plan of the native grammars, and for the 
most part follows a similar order. The native autho¬ 
rities also are those chiefly current in Bengal, and he 
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■was assisted in the compilation by Bengali Pandits; 
he therefore speaks their language and adopts their 
technical phraseology to an extent that is not a little 
embarrassing to a mere European scholar. It is also 
inconveniently troublesome in use to a beginner, espe¬ 
cially from the separation which it admits between 
the rules and the examples, so that many pages in¬ 
variably intervene before the application of the pre¬ 
cept, by which alone its purport is rendered intelligible, 
occurs. Numerical references from the examples to 
the rules are inserted, it is true, at the foot of the page 
in which the former are met with, but the verification 
imposes extra trouble upon the student, and is likely 
to be carelessly made: the want of a definite impression 
in the first aspect of a rule is seldom subsequently 
supplied. The section which treats of the formation 
of derivative words is broken up into unnecessarily 
multiplied subdivisions, which, with an appearance of 
classification, only render the subject more complicated 
and reference more uncertain. The exemplifications 
of the syntax are meagre and uninteresting. On the 
other hand, the chapters on conjugation are very 
copious and instructive, affording examples of a num¬ 
ber of the most useful verbs in more or less detail. 
There are some inaccuracies, but they are not of a 
nature or extent to detract materially from the use¬ 
ful m- ■ iff an ample exhibition of conjugational varie¬ 
ties, as the conjugation of the verbs is the only real 
difficulty in Sanskrit grammar. The list of roots is a 
very serviceable and important addition. The whole 
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is provided with a comprehensive index. The Gram¬ 
mar’ is in truth a compilation of very great merit, 
although, from its adhering so closely to native techni¬ 
calities, it cannot ever be of much advantage to Eu¬ 
ropean students. To scholars more advanced it is 
calculated to be of frequent service, and to any one 
who should propose to make himself acquainted with 
an original grammar of the Bengal School it would 
prove an invaluable auxiliary. 

Shortly prior to the publication of Dr. Carey s com¬ 
plete Grammar appeared the first part of a grammar, 
compiled by the late Henry Thomas Colebrooke, a 
member of the Civil Service of Bengal, who through¬ 
out a long and active public life in India, in the course 
of which he ascended to the highest distinctions of the 
service, cultivated the language and literature ol the 
Hindus with singular ability, untiring diligence, and 
unrivalled success. Succeeding to the position occu¬ 
pied by Sir William Jones, be proved himself worthy 
to be his successor, as, if be brought with him to the 
study an inferior order ol scholastic attainments, and 
a less poetical imagination, he surpassed that distin¬ 
guished orientalist in the profundity and exactitude 
with which he accomplished all he attempted, and fot 
which he was indebted to a severer turn ol thought 
and a predilection for scientific and mathematical in¬ 
vestigation. At the time at which the College ot tort 
William was established, Mr. Colebrooke held the im¬ 
portant office of one of the Judges of the High Court 
of Appeal of Bengal, but the interest which he felt m 
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the institution induced him to allow himself to be 
named as Professor of Hindu Law and the Sanskrit 
Language, and he acted for some time as Examiner 
in the Persian, Hindustani, Bengali, and Sanskrit 
Languages. From his connexion with the College 
originated the grammar now noticed, which was pub¬ 
lished in 1805. 

Mr. Colebrooke’s ‘Sanskrit Grammar’ forms a small 
folio volume, extended beyond its due proportion by 
the same circumstance which magnified the bulk of 
Dr. Carey’s work— the unnecessary size of the Deva- 
nagari types. The general arrangement is much the 
same as that of Dr. Carey, being regulated by the 
nature of the subjects explained. There are many 
essential varieties however in the details. The letters, 
their several powers, and the changes which they 
undergo in connexion with each other, are first de¬ 
scribed. Then follows the declension of nouns. Three 
chapters succeed, of which one treats of the genders 
of nouns, one of the formation of the feminine gender, 
and one of indeclinables. The rest of the work is 
occupied with the general rules of conjugation, ex¬ 
emplified by a rich collection of the Paradigms, in 
more or less detail, of all the verbs of the first con¬ 
jugation, as derived from the best standard authorities, 
w hose variations are carefully pointed out in accom¬ 
panying annotations. No further portion of the gram¬ 
mar wa - ever published, Mr. Colebrooke considering 
that, after other entire grammars had been provided, 
it was not necessary to finish his own work, and his 
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time and interest being engaged in other occupations 
and inquiries. The only materials which he seems to 
have collected were the remaining conjugations of the 
simple verbs, of which he gave the author a manuscript 
copy. The Paradigms were less fully developed than 
they would have been if they had been designed tor 
publication. The subjects of derivation, composition 
and syntax were untouched, much to the regret of all 
those who are familiar with Mr. Colebrooke s labouis 
in various departments of Hindu literature and science. 

The grammar of Mr. Colebrooke, like that ot Dr. 
Carey, is based upon the writings of Hindu gram¬ 
marians. He has followed however the authorities ot 
a different school, that of which Benares is considered 
to be the high seat, and which in its origin is more an¬ 
cient than the school of Bengal. He has consequently 
adopted their terminology in the technicalities which 
he employs and the precepts which he enunciates, but 
he has arranged the rules according to a classification 
of his own. The technical language of his rules, as of 
those of Carey’s grammar, is startling and perplexing 
to a European student, and almost incomprehensible 
without the aid of an interpreter, lhe difficulty here 
also is enhanced by the want of contiguous examples, 
by which the rules may be at once illustrated and 
rendered intelligible. The examples are in a different 
■ sometimes m a distant part, ot the %oliune, and 
a lthough references are sometimes specified numeit 
eally 5 yet they are not always inserted, and are never 
°f ready applicability from the nature of the divisions 
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into books, chapters and sections. I bus, as an example 
both of the phraseology and of the separation of rule 
and illustration, let us take the following—it is one out 
of some hundreds. Section 7. chapter IV. of Book I. 
treats of the permutations of finals. Rule I. runs thus: 

— “A blank (lopa) is substituted for n final of a crude 
noun that is denominated pada, except the vocative 
singular, unless in the neuter gender.” Now here we 
have first the theoretical peculiarity that a letter is 
said not to be elided or expunged, but a blank is said 
to be substituted for it; and secondly, the use of the 
term padal by which is meant the crude noun before 
all inflexional terminations beginning with a consonant, 
exclusive of those of the nominative case in the three 
numbers, and of the accusative singular and dual, and 
also before affixes forming derivatives, and before 
other nouns forming compounds. The first application 
of this rule, occurs after an interval of forty pages, 
under the declension of nouns ending in n, as raj an , 
a king, which loses its final n, agreeably to the pre¬ 
cept, before Ihe inflexional terminations beginning 
with consonants, as rajabhis, by kings; rdjasn, in or 
amongst kings; but keeps it in the vocative, as rdjan, 
oh king. The other applications do not occur in the 
volume at all, as the work does not comprehend the 
construction of derivatives and compounds, in which 
the final of rdjan is eijually lost, as rajya rajatva, 
royalty; rdja-dharma, the duty of a king. Had these 
exemplifications been attached to the rule, the obscu¬ 
rity would have been dissipated, and a definite and 
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permanent impression of a very extensively useful 
precept would have been effected. Where, however, 
familiarity with the arrangement and with the phra¬ 
seology is acquired, Mr. Colebrooke’s grammar be¬ 
comes of inestimable value from its extreme precision 
and remarkable comprehensiveness. The rules pro¬ 
vide most accurately, and in the shortest possible 
space, for every contingency of inflexion, whether of 
nouns or verbs. 

Although not exactly in the order of publication, 
yet it will be convenient, whilst yet in the regions of 
the East, to notice two other productions of the Cal¬ 
cutta press upon the subject of Sanskrit grammar, 
f he first of these was as early in point of compilation 
as either of its predecessors, having been prepared in 
1804. The author, Mr. Forster, declares however, 
that subsequently to the appearance of the grammars 
of Carey and Colebrooke, he was so sensible of the 
inferiority of his own that he had allowed it to slmn- 
ber longer in the press than was necessary, with a 
view to its eventual suppression. Mr. Forster was also 
u member of the Civil Service of Bengal, and was a 
distinguished Bengali scholar. He was a man of a 
vigorous and active mind, but without Mr. Colebrooke’s 
scholarship and perspicacity, and of a more mechanical 
than even methodical turn. His work is entitled, ‘An. 
Essay on the Principles of Sanskrit Grammar’,* and is 


1 vol. 4to, Calcutta, 1810. Reviewed by Bopp in the 4 Hei- 
Merger JahrbQcher, 1813’, No. XNX. 
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illustrative of the author’s peculiarities, displaying great 
labour and considerable ingenuity. It is, to a great 
extent, an attempt to give a tabular form to Sanskrit 
grammar, the exemplifications of the rules for the 
permutation of letters, the inflexions of declension and 
conjugation, and the development of derivative verbs 
and nouns, being collected in tables to which the rules 
refer. The construction of these tables, the relations 
that some of them bear to others, and the connexion 
between them and the rules they exemplify, are not 
always happily contrived, and the complex and trouble¬ 
some system of the references from the rules to the 
tables, and from one table to another, renders the work 
wholly unavailable for elementary study. It contains 
however a vast number of useful specifications, and 
may be occasionally consulted with benefit by riper 
students. The work, as far as printed, comprises the 
usual divisions of the grammar; but it was the inten¬ 
tion of the author to have given a second volume, in 
which he was to have inserted a translation of the 
‘Mngdhabodha’, the native grammar, which is the 
standard authority in Bengal, and which is ascribed 
to Vopadeva, a grammarian of the twelfth century.* 
The other Sanskrit grammar published in Calcutta 
is of comparatively recent date. It is the work of Mr. 


* There is, in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
vj< ;;<ly written copy of Mr. Forster's essay, including, it. is be¬ 
lieved, the materials of the second portion of his work. 
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Yates, a member of the Baptist mission, a body which 
for its number has furnished a greater proportion of 
first-rate Sanskrit and Bengali scholars than any other 
class of persons in Bengal. Mr. Yates’s grammar is 
constructed upon the plan of popular European gram¬ 
mars, with a view to the simplification of the system 
and abridgement of time and labour in the acquire¬ 
ment. He has not altogether failed in his object, al¬ 
though it may be doubted if the principles of popular 
vernacular grammar be applicable to so copious and 
complicated a language as Sanskrit.'* Mr. Yates’s gram¬ 
mar forms a moderately sized octftVO volume, and may 
be consulted with facility. It does not seem to have 
made much way in Europe, its necessity having been 
superseded by similar productions in this part of the 
world. At no time however, not even at the present, 
do any of the publications of the Anglo-Indian press 
penetrate through what may be termed, to use an 
Indian illustration, the bound-hedge of English litera¬ 
ture. 

When the Asiatic Society of Calcutta was first in¬ 
stituted, and for a few years following, the inquiries 
of our countrymen into the languages and literature 
of India seem to have excited some attention and in¬ 
terest. Much of this was owing to the European repu¬ 
tation of Sir William Jones, acquired in an English 
university, and maintained by his correspondence on 


* Indiechc Bib., vol. II, p. 11. 
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oriental subjects with the most eminent of the con¬ 
tinental orientalists. The novelty of the objects in¬ 
vestigated, and the attractive though erroneous ten¬ 
dency of some of the Society's fancied verifications of 
ancient mythology and scriptural history, contributed 
also to awaken and to keep interest alive. The public 
mind was also then at leisure to receive new im¬ 
pressions, as little of novelty or importance in litera¬ 
ture was offered for its amusement or instruction about 
the period when the first volume of the ‘Asiatic Re¬ 
searches’ appeared, or in 1788. In a very brief time, 
however, came the all-absorbing interest of the mo¬ 
mentous events springing from the revolution in 
France, and when literature revived it assumed a more 
inviting form than archaeological conjecture or philo¬ 
logical speculation, busying themselves with a distant 
people and remote antiquity. It is not surprising there¬ 
fore that no note was taken of the grammatical labours 
of Englishmen residing in the East, and that they found 
their way slowly and with difficulty even to the few 
who stood in need of their aid and longed for their 
appearance. A striking instance of this occurs in the 
case of the late Professor Chezy, who until 1810 had 
not heard of the existence of Carey’s ‘Sanskrit Gram¬ 
mar’. In the preface to his excellent edition and trans¬ 
lation of ‘Sakuntala’ he has described, in an animated 
and interesting tone, the wretched means and the un¬ 
remitting application by which he acquired his first 
knowledge of Sanskrit, and the delight with which he 
welcomed the bulky volume of Carey, and the more 
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elegant and available grammar of Wilkins, which bad 
been published in London at the end of 1808.'"' 

The publication of the grammar of the late Sir 
Charles Wilkins constitutes an important era in the 
annals of Sanskrit philology. Its European origin and 
complexion, its distinct and elegant typography, and 
the higher merits of method and perspicuity, recom¬ 
mended its contents to the notice of continental 
scholars, and tempted as well as enabled them to em¬ 
bark in a study from which they had previously been 
repelled by the uncouth form and inadequate structure 
of the vessels provided for their conveyance. From 
the appearance of the grammar of Wilkins may be 
dated the impulse given to the cultivation of Sanskrit, 
and, as an obvious consequence, of comparative philo¬ 
logy both in France and Germany, and the somewhat 
tardy, though it is to be hoped not unpromising, emula¬ 
tion which the labours of the philologists of the con¬ 
tinent have at length aroused amongst ourselves. 

Sir Charles Wilkins, like Colebrooke and Forster, 
reflects lustre upon the civil service of Bengal. Stimu¬ 
lated and encouraged by the example of Mr. Ilalhed, 
also a Bengal civilian, the first Englishman who directed 
his attention to Sanskrit, although better known by his 


* “La bibliothequc du roi possedait bien k la verite uu essai 
informe du grammaire, un m&nuscrit compose, a ce quo je crois, 
par quelque Missionnaire Portugal, mais ne renfermant que le 
paradigme du verbe substantif, le tableau de declinaisons, une 
partie du vocabulaire d’Ainera et une liste des dhatous; le tout 
founnillant dVrreurs les plus grossieres” 

III. 
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grammar of the Bengali language, Mr. Wilkins engaged 
about the year 1778 with ardour in the study, and, in 
despite of the absence of all elementary assistance, 
soon became profoundly acquainted with the structure 
of the language, and with its standard literature. An 
undeniable proof of the success which had rewarded 
his diligence was manifested in 1784 by the publica¬ 
tion of his translation of the philosophical episode from 
the ‘Mahabharata’, the ‘Bhagavad Gita’, which was 
printed in London under the patronage of the Court 
of Directors, at the recommendation of the most il¬ 
lustrious governor-general that British India ever 
obeyed, Warren Hastings. The difficulty of acquiring 
the knowledge of a difficult language, such as Sanskrit, 
without any other appliances and means than gram¬ 
mars and lexicons in the language itself, and precep¬ 
tors ignorant of English, and unfamiliar with our no¬ 
tions of elementary tuition, can be conceived by none 
but those who have been placed in similar circum¬ 
stances. Fortunately the author’s experience of the 
difficulty was brief, for had not the grammar of Sir 
C. Wilkins come to his rescue, whilst guessing at the 
obscurities of the ‘Mugdhabodha’ through the equally 
puzzling interpretation of a Pandit, he would probably 
have relinquished the task in despair. Such as it was, 
the experiment qualified him to do justice to the per¬ 
severance and industry by which his precursors in the 
oath have enabled others to follow their route. Upon 
the return of Mr. Wilkins to England, he brought with 
him translations of three popular native grammars, 
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and from these, and other original authorities, he com¬ 
piled a grammar, of which the first pages were printed 
in 1795. The types of the ‘Devanagari’ letters em¬ 
ployed were cut and cast under his personal direction; 
and for the moi’e accurate execution of the work he 
set up a printing press in his own house. When his 
preparations were complete, and, as stated, the first 
pages of the grammar were printed, the house was set 
on fire; the manuscript books, matrices and punches 
were saved, but the types and press were destroyed, 
and the prosecution of the work was stopped. So 
many causes of delay retarded its resumption, that. 
Mr. Wilkins at last had determined to abandon his 
design, when the establishment of the East India Col¬ 
lege at Haileybury supplied him with a sufficient in¬ 
ducement to renew and complete his labours. I he 
grammar was accordingly finished, and was published 
towards the close of 1808. 

The general plan of Wilkins’s grammar is, like that 
of his predecessors, suggested by the arrangement of 
native grammarians. To the alphabet and laws ol 
Sandhi succeed the declension of nouns in the order 
of their final letters, and then the declension of pro¬ 
nouns. The conjugation of verbs, simple and deriva¬ 
tive, follows, and then the formation of participles and 
analogous nouns. The remaining chapters treat of the 
formation of miscellaneous derivative nouns, of in¬ 
declinable words, of the construction of compounds, 
and of the genders of nouns, and the work ends with 
the syntax. 


18 * 
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The main objects, which Mr. Wilkins professes to 
have had in view in the classification of his grammar 
and the enunciation of its precepts, are perspicuity 
and correctness, and it must be admitted that, with 
some few exceptions of comparatively trivial impor¬ 
tance, he has accomplished both. The principal defects 
of the grammar are an insufficient provision of general 
principles, and in some respects an inconvenient classi¬ 
fication. The examples are numerous, and for the 
most part well selected, but the rules which they ex¬ 
emplify do not adequately define existing analogies ol 
construction, a knowledge of which is essential to 
reduce, connect and simplify what in its present state 
appears as a somewhat unwieldy and unretainablc mass 
of incoherent details. An unnecessary multiplication 
of declensions is one consequence of this want of a 
connecting principle. In the conjugation of the verbs 
the separation of the four tenses, to which the analogy 
of conjugalional modification is restricted, from the 
other six tenses, which according to the author arc 
common to all conjugations, scatters the component 
members of an individual body over a number of 
pages, so as to render it a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and to a beginner almost an impossibility, to trace 
and reunite them so as to form an entire verb. It is 
to be remarked, as a consequence of this plan, that 
the whole grammar does not furnish a solitary ex¬ 
ample of an entire verb inflected throughout, in its 
various moods, tenses, and persons, an omission that 
is particularly embarassing to a beginner. In regard 
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to the indefinite preterite tense, one of the most per¬ 
plexing parts of conjugation, an attempt has been 
made to reduce its multiform construction to a fixed 
number of modes, but not with much success, as no 
general principle has been laid down, whilst it is very 
evident that all the essential modifications are resol¬ 
vable into no more than two, or that this tense com¬ 
prehends the prater-pluperfect and the aorist past— 
the inflexions of each of which are diversified upon 
principles not difficult to be detected. The chapters 
on the derivation of words are totally devoid of me¬ 
thod, and it might be objected to them that the ex¬ 
amples are needlessly copious, but that, as no punted 
dictionary of the language existed when the grammar 
was published, this copiousness of words was of in¬ 
finite value, as in some degree supplying the deficiency. 
Finally, is may be objected to the chapter on syntax, 
that it is not so ample as could be wished, nor are 
the illustrations in general interesting or striking; not¬ 
withstanding these exceptions, however, the justice 
of which may possibly be with reason called in ques¬ 
tion , the grammar of Sir C. W ilkins is undeniably a 
work of great merit and utility, and must ever be re¬ 
garded as of standard authority.* 

* Selilegel thus speaks of it: “Finally, Wilkins has with un¬ 
common clearness and ingenuity reduced, if 1 may use the ex¬ 
pression, the Algebra of Sanskrit grammar to familiar avuhn. •tie 
It is true that we miss many things in his book, the absence »* 
which, considering the large scale on which the work is plannct, 
cannot well be excused. His terminology also is not always hap- 
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The facilities now afforded by the grammatical 
works on Sanskrit published in the English language 
were immediately and zealously applied bv men of 
the highest literary character upon the continent to 
the acquirement of a knowledge of the language and 
literature of the Hindus. The success that attended 
their diligence was speedily displayed in the publica¬ 
tion of various interesting disquisitions, either upon 
subjects of a general nature, or the structure and af¬ 
finities of the language, especially by those accom¬ 
plished scholars, Frederick and Augustus Schlegel, by 
Professors Chezy of Paris, Bopp of Berlin, and Frank 
of Munich. Some time, however, elapsed before a 
complete Sanskrit grammar was attempted. 

The first Sanskrit grammar published on the con¬ 
tinent, after the publication of Wilkins’s grammar in 
England, and the arrival in Europe of the grammars 
published in Calcutta, was the work of the late Pro¬ 
fessor Othmar Frank,* then attached to the University 

pily chosen; hut nevertheless, as a beginning, the grammar is 
exceedingly convenient find serviceable.” — Ind. Bib. [I, p. 10]. 
Burnout observes: “Parmi ces ouvrages (the different Anglo- 
Sanskrit grammars) e’est encore celui de Wilkins qo’on peut cou- 
sulter avec lo plus de fruit, et quelques reproclies (pie l’ou soit 
en droite de lui adresscr il reslc encore comme un beau monu¬ 
ment du savoir de la patience de I’auteur.”— Joum. As. Mai 1S25. 
He quotes also Chezy’s opinions, as expressed in the ‘Monitcur’, 
IHio, No. 30, and says, “qu’il n’a pas trop dit quand il parle de 
1 ctonnante perfection qui rtgne dans co travail, et quand il ajoutc 
quo malgre quelques fautes il n’est pas moins digne de 1’ndmira- 
lion et de la reconnaissance des savants.” 

Grammutica banskritu: odidLit Otbmarus Prank.” 







of Wurtzburgh, a scltolar of the most extensive eru¬ 
dition, and a critic of the most candid and amiable 
temperament, but whose judgment was sometimes 
carried away by that turn for metaphysical speculation 
which is not uncommon amongst his countrymen. 
From the cultivation of Persian literature and philoso¬ 
phy he passed with avidity to Sanskrit philology and 
metaphysics, and in the former department took the 
lead in the compilation of a grammar for German stu¬ 
dents. It was written in Latin, and published at Wurtz- 
burgh ill 1823. The want of a fount of moveable types 
compelled the author to have recourse to lithogiaphj 
to represent the Devanagaii letters; and as they were 
not written in the best style, nor always acciuately, 
they are very injurious to the appearance ot the volume 
and inconvenient in use. Professor frank acknow¬ 
ledged his obligations to the works of Colebrooke and 
Wilkins, but he had also consulted the original gram¬ 
mars printed in Calcutta, which by this time had 
reached Europe—the ‘Sutras’ of Plmini, and the 
‘Siddhanta Kaumudf. He has however chiefly followed 
the arrangement of Wilkins, modifying, it mav be 
doubted if judiciously, the order of the declensions, 
and abridging, but not always improving, the Chapters 
on conjugation ftnd derivation. He is equally deficient 
in the enunciation of general principles , and his rules 
are assertions of the bare fact that words assume cer¬ 
tain forms, without any attempt to explain how or 
why. His principal additions consist of tables exhi¬ 
biting the inflexional changes of nouns and verbs in a 
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convenient and readily consulted manner. The table 
of conjugations however limits the paradigms of nine 
out of the ten classes of verbs to the persons of the 
present tense of the indicative mood, and is of pro- 
portionably restricted usefulness. This part Of the 
grammar is open to the objection made to that of 
Wilkins, that the tenses are distributed in various 
places, accordingly as they are formed with what 
Prof. Frank denominates primary or secondary in¬ 
flexions,* and that no example is given in the whole 
grammar of an entire verb. Prof. Frank has taken 
some pains to explain the meaning of the principal 
grammatical terms used by native grammarians , de¬ 
rived chiefly from Carey. He has also attempted to 
build upon the doctrines of the original authorities a 
theory of the language generally, and of the analogous 
construction and offices of the different parts of speech, 
but he has not developed his views in sufficient de¬ 
tail, or with sufficient distinctness, to admit of their 
being fully comprehended; and it may be doubted, as 
he has not specified his authorities, whether the ori¬ 
ginal grammarians have anywhere suggested, what he 
imagines he discovers in them, a typical genius of the 
language, or its relation to the distinctions of matter, 
and spirit. Speculations of this nature were favourite 
themes with Prof. Frank, and have sometimes perhaps 
impaired the beneficial results of his unquestionable 
abilities, industry, and learning. 



* “Flexus primi,” “F. secundarii.” 
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The grammar by which German scholars have been 
chiefly introduced to the acquirement of Sanskrit in 
their several universities, is that of Prof. Bopp of 
Berlin. This, which was originally written in German,* 
was published in parts at the-several dates of 1824, 
1825, and 1827. The Professor’s own Latin versionf 
of the more considerable portion was published in 
1829, and the remainder, with some emendations and 
improvements, in 1832. The grammar was again pub¬ 
lished in an abridged and amended form in 1834. This 
last edition is, like the first, in German. 

The first German edition, and the first part of the 
Latin version, were founded, the author states, upon 
the grammars of Wilkins and Forster; and he ex¬ 
presses his opinion that the structure of the language 
may be more fully developed from the materials which 
(hey furnish than from any advantage or assistance 
derivable from the study of the native Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians. This avowed depreciation of the authorities 
on which the works that, served Prof. Bopp as guides 
were declaredly based,! contrasted with the title he 


* “Ausfuhrliches Lehrgobaude dor Sanskrit Spraehe”. 
f “Grammatical Critica Lingua* Sanskrits 
J “Cum grammaticam hanc conscribere instituerem, inagnaque 
viderem Wilkinsii cf. Forsteri de lingua ^anscrita nierita, facile 
inlellexi, has litteras non tarn accuratiori ot copiosiori Gra nma- 
ticorum indigenarum studio augeri et adjuvari posse, quam libera 
adhibita critica arte, qua? rationem et legos, quibus lingua in for-* 
mationibus suis sit usa, exam in are et explicare student.’- [See 
Lassen’s criticism in the “Indiscke Bibliothek”, 111 p. 22 ff.] 
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had given to his own work of C A Critical Grammar , 
lias exposed him to some rather severe animadversion 
on the part of Ills countrymen; one good effect of 
which, however, was to induce Prof. Bopp to direct 
his attention to the original grammar of Pah ini at 
least, and to enrich the second portion of his Latin 
version, and the second German edition of his work, _ 
with many important observations derived from that 
source. It may be doubted, however, if the prejudice 
which he seems to have early contracted against na¬ 
tive grammarians has not been injurious to the com¬ 
prehensiveness of his views and the perspicuity of his 
arrangement. 

Although entitled an abridgement, the last German 
edition of Prof. Bopp s ‘Grammar’ can scarcely be 
regarded as an abbreviation, except typographically. 

It is printed in a smaller type and more compact shape, 
but it contains much additional matter, and the differ¬ 
ences which it exhibits are rather alterations than 
omissions or curtailments. The grammar has, in tact, 
been remodelled in many important respects, and so 
materially improved, that it may be considered to 
have superseded the earlier editions; as it also pre¬ 
sents the author’s latest conclusions upon the subject, 
it will be sufficient to confine our attention to a brief 
notice of this particular publication. ' 

The general arrangement of Bopp s ‘Grammar con¬ 
forms to that of Wilkins’s, but differs in some of the 


* [The second edition Appeared in 1845, and the third in 18C3.] 
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details. To the account of the alphabet succeed the 
rules of literal combination, or Sandhi , or as they are 
termed of Euphony. Under this head, however, Bopp 
has included changes not simply euphonic, nor pro¬ 
perly comprised within the limits of combination as 
proposed by the original grammarians. The terms 
Sandhi or Sanhitd, which are applied to this portion 
of grammar, both denote a holding together, a coales¬ 
cence or combination , which can, of course, alone 
take place between two or more letters when they are 
in contact or contiguity. The object proposed by such 
laws of combination is, to avoid any harshness or 
hiatus occasioned by the actual or proximate concur¬ 
rence of incongruous sounds. Prof. Bopp has extended 
his rules to changes which occur in single letters in 
the middle of words, having no regard whatever to 
the sounds by which they are preceded or followed, 
but dependent upon inflexional provisions, upon laws 
affecting declension and conjugation. How far these 
are to be treated as merely euphonic changes may 
admit of question, but most assuredly they are not 
changes resulting from the contact or contiguity of 
incongruous letters, and are so lar inconsistently in¬ 
cluded under the denomination Sandhi. It may be 
convenient to bring these literal changes together under 
one head, and anticipate in some degree the laws of 
inflexion; but on the other hand, it confounds things 
essentially different, and is a departure from the pre¬ 
cision and simplicity of the original system. 

Some remarks on the character of Sanskrit roots, 
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and the prepositions with which they combine to form 
compound verbs, precede the chapters on declension. 
In the earlier editions, Prof. Bopp, after specifying the 
general principles upon which nouns were inflected, 
classed them under six declensions, but in the last 
edition he has reduced these to one, to which he has 
subjoined a long series of what he designates as irre¬ 
gular nouns, classing them in the order of the declen¬ 
sions of Wilkins according to their final letters. The 
reduction of all nouns to one declension is perfectly 
consistent with the doctrines of the native grammari¬ 
ans and with their scheme of terminations, which is 
more or less applicable to every case of nominal in¬ 
flexion. It may be doubted, however, if the irregular 
nouns of Bopp can be always regarded as deviations 
from rule, and their being given separately prevents 
their analogy of construction, mutually or universally, 
from being so evident as it might be. There are two 
principal sources of varieties in inflexion, changes of 
those letters or syllables which are subjoined to the 
inflective word or base to express cases or persons, 
and changes of the inflective word or base itself. The 
former constitute the essence of declension, and there 
is little irregularity in them. The changes of the base 
are peculiar either to individuals or to classes of nouns, 
but in the latter are founded on common principles, 
and these can scarcely be denominated irregularities. 
Prof. Bopp has not thought it necessary to advert to 
this distinction, attaching little or no importance to 
the scheme of terminations given in original grammars; 
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he has looked to the inflected noun, not in its elements, 
but as a whole, and has considered any special modi¬ 
fications which it may undergo as deviations from 
general rules. This method is, no doubt, more con¬ 
formable to European notions, but it appears to be 
less simple and less easy of recollection than that of 
the original authorities. 

The declensions of adjectives, numerals and pro¬ 
nouns follow those of substantive nouns, and useful 
tables are inserted in all the editions exhibiting the 
forms of various nouns in their several cases, in a 
convenient and serviceable manner. 

The subject of conjugation is next treated ol. More 
importance is here attached to the technical inflexional 
terminations of the original system than was assigned 
to those of declension. It may be questioned however 
if even in this instance the terminations are sufficiently 
prominent. There is also a departure from the techni¬ 
cal scheme even as represented by M ilkins, in omitting 
without remark the indicatory letters of the termina¬ 
tions, that is, certain letters added to the actual ter¬ 
mination which arc not used to construct the inflexions, 
but which denote certain invariable modifications ol 
the base to which the inflexional terminations aic 
attached. Thus the terminations of the three persons 
singular of the present tense are called by Bopp mi, 
si, ti • in original works they are mip, sip , tip. 1 '*e p 
is indicatory, signifying that, for the radical vowel of 
the base, a Guna letter or diphthong is to be substi¬ 
tuted, which substitution does not take place before 
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the terminations of the dual vas, thas, tas , or of the 
plural mas, tha, anti. Is is true that this is an instance 
of what Schlegel calls the Algebra of Sanskrit gram¬ 


mar, ant) the use of such indicatory letters is purely 
technical and arbitrary. But what else than, technical 
and arbitrary are significant words when they are 
employed in a specific and conventional acceptation? 
Instead of the Sanskrit sign p, the presence of which 
requires a definite change, and the absence of which 
prohibits that change, Prof. Bopp is obliged to pro¬ 
pose different words for the two contingencies, and to 
give to those words significations which the}’ do not 
naturally bear, in order to apply them to the object 
in view, and which senses are in this application of 
the words merely conventional. Those personal ter¬ 
minations before which the vowel of the base may be 
changed he calls light— leiclite — leves ; those before 
which it is unchanged he terms heavy — sclnvere — 
graves. It is obvious that these terms can convey, 
a priori , a no more precise notion of the influence 
exercised by the terminations upon the base than any 
given letter or syllable. Until explained their purport 
is unintelligible, and they have this disadvantage, that 
when explained their fitness is liable to be disputed. 
What is the meaning of a light or heavy syllable? 
Why is ini lighter than mas , A than tha ? The single 
indicatory letter, the algebraic sign, has its conven¬ 
tional significant y and no other, and its intention being 
once defined, it cannot be mistaken or misapplied. 
However unphilosophical therefore it may be thought, 
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the short-hand of the Sanskrit grammarians has in 
these respects a decided advantage over the proposed 
designations. It has its own office and no other. 

In the classification he first adopted, Prof. Bopp 
distributed the verbs amongst four conjugations. In 
his last work he reduces the number to two, which is 
an improvement. He follows however, in regard to 
the tenses, the same course as Wilkins, dividing the 
four conjugationals, which he calls special, from 
the other six, which he terms general. The rules 
which he prescribes for the structure of the former 
under their several classes or conjugations, are illus¬ 
trated by comparatively few examples, but lie has 
added useful tables of the personal terminations of 
both orders of tenses, so that the construction of a 
complete verb may be effected with comparative fa¬ 
cility. It is however in this part of Sanskrit grammar 
that the only serious difficulty lies. The peculiarities 
in the modifications of verbal bases, not of the termi¬ 
nations, are so numerous and anomalous, that when 
they are scattered over a wide space, and are to be 
picked up piece-meal, they are very apt to elude the 
search, and slip from the recollection of the student. 
It seems preferable therefore to adopt the arrangement 
observed by Mr. Ookbrooke with regard to (he first 
class of verbs, and give examples of all those most 
frequently recurring, in paradigms, more or less co¬ 
pious, according to the circumstances of each verb. 
1die peculiarities of every verb are thus brought to¬ 
gether under their common original, and that may be 
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readily remembered as a whole which can scarcely 
be acquired by the separate contemplation of its dis¬ 
jecta membra. Prof. Bopp seems to have felt this 
difficulty, and in order to enable the student of his 
Grammar to advert more promptly to an anomalous 
construction in various instances, he has added to the 
conjugations an alphabetical list of what he terms irre¬ 
gular verbs, with numerical references to the paragraph 
in which the irregularity is described. The cases may 
be thus more easily referred to, no doubt, but such 
reference implies previous knowledge of the irregu¬ 
larity. The reader must know, for instance, that the 
verb Anja does offer an anomaly, before he attempts 
to find what that anomaly may be. In fact, he must 
have already learnt, although he may have forgotten 
it, and the index is therefore only a supplement to the 
recollection. Upon the whole, although it cannot be 
denied that Prof. Bopp’s treatment of this branch of 
his subject is much more satisfactory than that of his 
predecessors, Mr. Colebrooke excepted, it leaves much 
to be desired. 

As a specimen of Prof. Bopp’s mode of dealing with 
the conjugation of Sanskrit verbs, the following view 
which he takes of the personal inflexions may be cited. 

1. “The characteristic signs of the persons are the 
following: — The first person has in the singular and 
plural m, and in the dual v, the connexion of which, 
with the essential elements of the first personal pro¬ 
noun, or m in different cases of the singular, and v in 
the nominatives of the dual and plural numbers, as 
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explained in a preceding passage, is very obvious. In 
the imperative singular of the active voice the first 
person substitutes n for m, and the deponent voice 
drops the consonant in all the persons of the singular 
number, so that me becomes e ; ma becomes a: mi 
becomes i, and ai is substituted for mat or nai. The 
syllable as in the plural ending mas is, I doubt not, 
identical with the termination of the plural nominative 
of as, since the personal endings of the verb corre¬ 
spond as to their purport to the nominatives of nouns. 
The termination mas is therefore to be resolved into 
m and as, and the latter appears also in the termina¬ 
tions of the first person dual vas, as acl-vas, we 
two eat. * 

“ The dual termination of the nominatives of nouns, 
or au, is derived from as, of which it is merely an 
emphatic amplification. (Comp. Gr. § 206.) The 
abbreviated terminations ma, va, in the subordinate 
tenses, are dependent upon the unabridged termina¬ 
tions mas, vas, as neuters on masculines and femi¬ 
nines. (Ibid. § 231.) As neuter, and in fact dualistic, 
the dual endings of the middle voice dthe, ate, are in 
roy opinion to be considered as agreeing with the 
nominative dual of regular neuter nouns, the primitive 
of which ends in a. So te from die is identical with 


[It is needless to state that some of the views quoted abo\e 
have been considerably modified in the two later editions of the 
Sanskrit grammar, and in the second German edition of the Con 
relative Grammar.] 
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the isolated pronoun te, they or those two, formed 
from ta with the affix i. Also te and the agree with 
the masculine nominatives plural of the pronouns 
through the analogies comprehended in rule 243-4. 

2. “The second person has, through all varieties 
of number and tense, these characteristic elements, 
t, th, dhv, dli, h, sv, s, of which the last is the widest 
deviation from the pronominal primitives tv a, tve, sub¬ 
ordinate from te (in like manner as av is formed out 
of iv, and ai third person out of r/); the closest ana¬ 
logy to the pronoun being dhve, dhv am, of the Atma- 
nepada, the v of which, again, in the second person 
of the imperative singular is connected with s, as sva. 

S in truth predominates in the singular, as tudasi, 
thou tormentest; atudas, thou hast tormented, &c. 

Th and dh are common substitutions for t, as prathama 
for pra-tama, the first; adh-ara for a-tara, lower; and 
udhama for a-tama, lowest: as further exemplifications 
of these in the second person take the following. From 
tud, active voice, second preterite, second person sin¬ 
gular, tutoditha; present, second person dual, tuda- 
thas; plural, tudatha; middle voice, present, second 
person plural, tudadhve; imperfect, second person sin¬ 
gular, tudasva. Ad in the second person singular im¬ 
perative makes ad-dhi. The transition ot as into the 
dual ending thus, and as in the third person into tas, 
depends upon the same principle as the formation of 
mas and vas in the first person of the plural and dual 
numbers, that is, it is the annexation of the plural 
termination of the nominative case of nouns to the 
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especial sign of the third personal pronoun, as they 
were of the same termination to the signs of the first, 
and second personal pronouns m and v. 

3. “The third person has, in the three numbers in 
both voices where the terminations undergo no con¬ 
traction, the letter t for its characteristic element, the 
conformity of which with the pronominal t is as open 
as day. The development of am in the dual of the 
potential, &c., we elucidate through the principle of 
dvdm , wo two; yu-vam , ye two; as also in the second 
and third persons of the Atmanepada, the endings 
dthdm and dtdm .” 

The chapters on conjugation in Prof. Bopp’s gram¬ 
mar contain some interesting analogies between the 
Sanskrit and Greek inflexions of the verb, but these 
belong to the subject of comparative philology. There 
is also some bold and ingenious theory upon the con¬ 
struction of some of the general tenses, such as the 
two futures and the conditional, which he regards as 
compounded, not simple tenses; also of the complete 
development of the substantive verb as , esse, to be; 
which is always considered elsewhere as detective. 
Some of Prof. Bopp’s views are rather startling at 
first, but they are not therefore to bo hastily rejected, 
and may upon further investigation prove to be well- 
founded. 

Consideration is also due to llopp s theory of the 
formation of the infinitive mood, which Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians always treat as a verbal derivative indeclinable 
noun; also to his views of the formation ol the inde- 

19 * 
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clinable past participle ending in tvoa and ya , and the 
adverbial participle ending in am. All these are re¬ 
garded by Bopp as the objective or instrumental cases 
of nouns, of which the other cases are defective or 
obsolete, although traceable possibly in the ancient 
Sanskrit of the Vedas, of which he has given some 
proofs; others may be perhaps discovered when our 
acquaintance with the texts of the Vedas is more ex¬ 
tensive. 

After disposing of those derivatives, which are com¬ 
monly held by us to be parts of a verb, the Grammar 
proceeds to describe other verbal derivatives, to which, 
as well as to the preceding, Bopp gives the name of 
Primitives. To them succeed derivative words formed 
from nouns, as patronymics, possessives, and the like. 
In both classes he has adopted an arrangement equally 
simple and convenient—an alphabetical list of the 
suffixes employed by native grammarians to construct 
derivative upon primitive words, illustrated by ex¬ 
amples of the words formed upon this principle. In 
doing this, however, Prof. Bopp has omitted what 
might by some be considered as the most useful part 
of the classification. These suffixes, as well as those 
used in forming the inflexions of declension and con¬ 
jugation, are composed of two elements, the letter or 
letters which are really added to or substituted for the 
original ending of the base, and a letter or letters 
which are merely indicatory of certain changes in the 
body of the base: the latter Prof. Bopp omits. Thus, 
in the first part of his Taddhita, or nominal derivatives, 
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he gives the letter a as forming patronymics, abstracts, 
collectives and adjectives from primitive nouns, as 
vdsish'tha , son of Vasishtha; sauhrida, friendship, from 
suhrid, a friend; kdpota , a flock of pigeons, from 
Jcapota, a pigeon; rdjata , silver or silvery, from rajcita, 
the metal, silver. In these examples it will be noticed 
the original short vowel of the base is transmuted to 
a long vowel or diphthong; it. is exchanged, in techni¬ 
cal language, for its vriddhi, or augmented substitute. 
The rule that says such change takes place has to 
provide for each separate case separately , but in the 
notation of the original scheme it is a general rula 
that an indicatory nasal of the cerebral class in any 
suffix whatever denotes the increase or vriddhi of the 
vowel of the base. Accordingly, the affix is here said 
to he not a, but an, the n being the indicatory, the a 
the essential element; consequently, an being applied 
to the words particularized, a is either added to or 
substituted for the proper termination of the primitive, 
the radical vowel of which -also undergoes a definite 
modification. There is another important considera¬ 
tion to recommend the preservation of the indicatory 
letter. The essential letter of a suffix may be the 
same, but the effect upon the base may be different; 
in one instance its addition may require, in another 
prohibit, any change of the radical vowel; two oppo¬ 
site results proceeding from the same adjunct, as it 
stands in Bopp’s scheme. The cause of the difference 
is at once seen when the indicatory letter is inserted 
and its influence is known. Derivatives formed with a 
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alone may or may not change the vowel of the base, 
but those formed with an do require the change; those 
formed with ah, or a. and the nasal of the guttural 
class of consonants, never admit it. Siva with ah 
must make saiva; chiti with ah makes chintci. It would 
therefore have been of benefit to the student, as fur¬ 
nishing him with a key to similarity and dissimilarity 
of derivation, if the-indicatory had been added to 
the essential elements in the alphabetical lists of the 
suffixes. 

The chapters on derivation are followed by those 
.on compound nouns and indeclinables; no chapter on 
syntax is included in either of the editions. The author - 
in the first edition announced his purpose of delaying 
it until after the publication of the glossary to his 
edition of Nalus. It has not yet however appeared, 
and no notice is taken of the omission in the last 
edition. The subject could not fail to derive interesting 
and important elucidation from Prof. Bopp, although, 
as he justly observes, Sanskrit syntax may be disposed 
of in a very moderate compass, as the principles of 
construction are for the most part conformable to 
those of general grammar or the grammars of kindred 
languages, and rarely deviate from the limits pre¬ 
scribed by the nature of its own copious and perfect 
system of grammatical forms.* 


* Syntaxin uondum absolvere potui, nc tamen exteiisuni 
hue de re opus expo* font l<*ctores; Sanskrita enim lingua apud 
flntiquiores inpriuiis auctort s locnpletissiuia- et perfectissiuj# suae 
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Fi* *om this brief and necessarily imperfect sketch of 
the Sanskrit grammar of Prof. Bopp, it will no doubt 
be evident that he has treated the subject with pio- 
found attention, and has given to Sanskrit students a 
most valuable and instructive work. Lhe last edition 
is in particular to be recommended as a compendious 
and comprehensive guide to the study of Sanskiit 
grammar, and it fully merits the character which was 
given to the first edition of it by another distinguished 
German scholar and critic, Prof Lassen, when advcit¬ 
ing to the authorities which Prof. Bopp professed to 
have followed; he described it as more systematic 
than the grammar of Wilkins, more perspicuous than 
that of Forster, and more concise than either. 

But one other grammar remained to be mentioned, 
concerning which the author could say little, as it was 
his own. It was published in 1841* Its especial object 
is to render the acquirement of Sanskrit easy to be¬ 
ginners. How far this is effected remains to be de¬ 
termined. From the remarks which had been hazarded 
upon some portions of Prot. Ilopp’s * <rammar, it would 
be readily inferred that the author had made molt 
use than Prof. Bopp had done of the methods of nati\ e 




grammatical rare tran*greditur fines a nmura confutes, ita, ut 
qui ea ropetere noluerit qua' ad general!* grammatical pertinent 
pfincipia, et eodein jure in enjusvis alius ex eadem faun ha lingua, 
compendio locum habeant, paucis capitibus aliSol'at sjnlaxin 

Sanskrifam.” 

* [Second edition 1847.] 
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grammarians, and he had only to hope that he might 
not thereby have merited the sentence which was 
pronounced upon Mr. Colebrooke’s Grammar, that 
“whilst it is of value as an introduction to the study 
of native grammars, it is insufficient and excessively 
obscure as a grammar of the language.” 

Several works connected with the objects of the 
grammars which have been adverted to, and which 
are in an especial degree subservient to the acquire¬ 
ment of the Sanskrit language, have been compiled 
and published by European authors regarding the Sans¬ 
krit radicals. Lists of these are attached to Carey’s 
‘Sanskrit Grammar’, and to his ‘Bengali Dictionary’, 
and as identical with verbs they are particularized by 
Wilkins and Forster. The former also published a 
separate work, in which the roots are arranged in al¬ 
phabetical order, with the meaning as expressed in 
original lists, the translation of the original term, a 
short sentence illustrative of its use, and the indicatory 
letters denoting peculiarities of conjugation. The chief 
defects of this publication are occasional inaccuracies 
and general poverty of exemplification. 

A work of a similar purport, but superior execution, 
was subsequently published by the late Dr. Rosen, and 
was characterized by that ability, judgement, and learn¬ 
ing which he displayed still more conspicuously in his 
edition and version of the first part of the ‘Rigveda’, 
and which have ensured to his too brief career the ad¬ 
miration and regret of all Sanskrit scholars. In this 
compilation the roots are arranged' alphabetically by 
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their final and then their initial letters. Their Sanskrit 
equivalents, as given by two standard native writers, 
K&sinatha and Vopadeva, are inserted and translated 
by the Latin infinitive. The classes in which they are 
conjugated are specified, and short paradigms of the 
principal tenses are supplied. The most novel and use¬ 
ful feature of the work is the exemplification of the 
senses of the radicals as they occur in their inflected 
forms in short but well-chosen passages extracted from 
the different books which had been printed at the pe¬ 
riod when the work of Dr. Rosen was compiled. The 
same plan of illustration is then adapted to another and 
important novelty, the most useful of the compound 
verbs, or those in which the inseparable prepositions 
are prefixed to the radicals, constituting the great body 
of the verbs that occur in Sanskrit compositions. The 
examples are referred to the originals whence they are 
extracted, and are translated into Latin with fidelity 
and elegance. 

A still more elaborate description of Sanskrit radi¬ 
cals has been subsequently published. It was printed 
at Bonn in 1841, and is the work of Mr. Westergaard, 
a young but distinguished scholar, whose ardour in 
the cause of Sanskrit has induced him to repair to India 
in order to prosecute his studies to still higher profi¬ 
ciency. He has deservedly received for this purpose 
the patronage of the Danish government. The materials 
of his list of roots were derived from this country. Mr. 
Westergaard laboured lor some time with most extra¬ 
ordinary diligence in the Library of the East India 
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Company, and drew his information and examples 
chiefly from the manuscript volumes of the Company’s 
collection. The roots are arranged alphabetically ac¬ 
cording to their final and initial letters. The class and 
voice in which each is conjugated are specified, and a 
paradigm more or less complete, according as author¬ 
ities warrant the forms, is available. The meanings 
are then stated and exemplified by citations from pub¬ 
lished and unpublished texts, and the structure and 
use of the derivative verbs are also shown and exem¬ 
plified. To them succeeds the series of compound verbs 
according to the order of their prefixes, with passages 
illustrating their application. Reference to the author¬ 
ities whence the forms and examples are derived is 
constant and careful. As the examples are very nu¬ 
merous, and as no facilities exist in Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts, such as verbal indices, or any similar auxiliars, 
the labour and research by which they were collected 
must have been very great and persevering. They are 
for the most part judiciously selected, but they are not 
translated, and this is a serious drawback from the 
value of the compilation; for passages detached from 
the context of a work not familiarly known and not 
easily accessible do not always admit of ready and 
confident interpretation. It would no doubt have 
materially augmented Mr. Westergaard’s trouble to 
have given translations of all the passages he has 
quoted, but it would have proportionably enhancea the 
usefulness and interest of the compilation if he had 
followed Dr Rosen Y exam pie in this respect. A trans- 
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lation by himself is also necessary to support his ren¬ 
dering of the purport of a simple or compound verb, 
and secure its being acquiesced in by others. It is of 
infinite importance in the early stages of Sanskrit study, 
that in all books of an elementary character radical 
words should be rendered by unquestionable and un¬ 
exceptionable European equivalents. W hen the native 
grammarians give the sense of a radical by a word of 
obvious import, then the European interpreter is toler¬ 
ably safe, although even here he may be unlucky in 
his translation, and fail to make use of the most ap¬ 
propriate expression. When, however, he has to de¬ 
duce the sense of a radical from his own understanding 
of some of its inflexions as they occur in composition, 
and where usage, licence, or metaphor may have given 
their own colouring to the primitive signification, it is 
very possible that the translator may mistake or may 
be misled as to the sense, and confound a lax or gen¬ 
eral with a literal and particular meaning. It is true 
that Mr. Westergaard defines the sense which he 
ascribes to the verb that he inserts as he understands 
its use in the example quoted, but then conies the 
question whether he has understood the passage right¬ 
ly; the answer to which, although no doubt in most 
instances affirmative, may sometimes be given with 
doubt and hesitation. 

Of subordinate contributions to the elucidation of 
Sanskrit grammar, independently of the attempts made 
to illustrate such original works as have been printed 
in Europe, or to developc the affinities of the language, 
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the author could offer but a brief and passing intima¬ 
tion. They are scattered through a variety of conti¬ 
nental publications on Oriental or general literature, 
many of which are little known in this country, and of 
various merits and character, from the Transactions 
of the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh to the 
‘Mercure de France’ of Paris. Amongst the richest in 
articles on Sanskrit philology, not comparative, may 
be especially noticed a periodical conducted by the il¬ 
lustrious William Augustus von Schlegel, the ‘Indische 
Bibliothek’, a work which has been discontinued lor 
some years. Its place in Germany has been latterly 
taken by a periodical of a more comprehensive charac¬ 
ter, the ‘Zeitsclirift fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes’, 
embracing the literature of the East, not of India alone, 
and conducted by an association of the most eminent 
German oriental scholars. In the former of these col¬ 
lections may be especially particularized, 1. the ob¬ 
servations of Prof. Schlegel himself upon the actual 
-tate of Sanskrit philology in 1820; ” and 2. a general 
view of the state of Sanskrit literature in 1824;f 3. a 
remarkable and most elaborate dissertation on the 
verbal derivatives formed with the suffixes Ta and 
Twa, intended to establish their analogy to the gerunds 
of the Latin verb by Baron William von Humboldt;: 
and 4. a review of Prof. Bopp’s Grammar by Prof. 
Lassen. § Tn the ‘Zeitschrift’ wc have a theory of the 


* Vol. I, pi 1 . f Vol. II, p. 1 . t Vol. 1, part 4, 

and Vol. II, part 1. § [Vol. Ill, p. 1.] 
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formation of compound nouns with the interrogative 
pronoun by Dr. Nessehnann, and a paper on the sub¬ 
stitution of the cerebral for the dental nasal under 
certain circnmstances, by Dr. Boehtlingk. There are 
no doubt communications of like tendency and value 
in other collections with which I am unacquainted. 
The ‘Journal Asiatique’ of the Asiatic Society of Paris 
is less rich in contributions to Sanskrit philology than 
to other branches of Asiatic literature. 

Less has been attempted in the collateral branch of 
lexicography than in grammar. The character of na¬ 
tive lexicons will be more particularly adverted to on 
some other occasion. It would be sufficient at present 
to state that they correspond in their arrangement to 
vocabularies as we employ the term, rather than to 
dictionaries, the words being classed in them accor¬ 
ding to analogy of meaning without regard to alpha¬ 
betical order. They omit also many words of popular 
currency, as being too familiar to need explanation, 
and withhold consequently much that is most wanted 
by a European student. The best work of the class 
was selected at an early period for publication and 
translation by Mr. Colebrooke. The ‘ A tnara Kosha’, 
or lexicon of Amara Sinha, was printed at Scrainpore 
in 1808, accompanied by a marginal translation into 

English, by illustrations and additions derived from 
the numerous commentaries on the original text, and 
by a most useful alphabetical index. A reprint of the 
text with a French translation at the foot of the page 
has recently been published at Paris, the work of a 
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young and highly promising Sanskrit scholar, also 
prematurely lost to the cultivation of Hindu literature, 
M. Loiseleur des Longcliamps. 

At the same time that the vocabulary of Amara 
Sinha was published, a dictionary on a more extended 
scale, and alphabetically arranged, was compiled, un¬ 
der the instructions of Mr. Colebrooke and the imme¬ 
diate supervision of one of the most celebrated native 
scholars in Bengal, by a number of Pandits. The main 
object of this compilation was to bring together the 
contents of as many of the original Koshas, or vocabu¬ 
laries as were procurable, to arrange them in alpha¬ 
betical order, and add their etymology, according to 
grammatical authorities. Soon after its completion the 
author obtained a copy of this work, and having care¬ 
fully collated all the words with the authorities whence 
they were taken, incorporated with them the whole 
of the radicals as well as other words omitted in the 
compilation, and transferred the etymologies from the 
Bengali to the Benares terminology. He made a trans¬ 
lation of the work, and with the encouragement of 
i he Bengal government published it in 1810. The plan 
of the original compilation necessarily left many de¬ 
ficiencies. Shortly before he left India, however, he 
had an opportunity of making moi’e extensive addi¬ 
tions, which remedied in some degree the imperfections 
of the first edition, although no doubt still leaving 
many accessions to he made. This second edition was 
published in 1832. Such as it is, this dictionary is the 
only one yet published; and although no person could 
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be more sensible than the author how far it falls short 
of such a lexicon as the study of Sanskrit demands, 
yet he had the .satisfaction of knowing that it had 
materially contributed to the extension of a knowledge 
of Sanskrit in Europe. Although no other dictionary 
has been published, its place has in a great measure 
been supplied by useful glossaries attached to some 
of the books edited by European scholars, particularly 
by Prof. Bopp in the glossary to his edition of ‘Nalus’, 
and Prof. Johnson of the East India College in his 
editions recently published of the lirst book of the 
‘Hitopadcsa’, ‘Selections from the Mahabharata’, and 
‘Megha Data’. Prof. Bopp is also engaged upon a 
glossary on a large scale, of which the first part only 
is published. When glossaries of this kind, and when 
verbal indices to standard works shall have been suf¬ 
ficiently multiplied, it will then be comparatively easy 
to compile a Sanskrit dictionary that shall place its 
compiler on a level with Facciolati or Stephens. 

The author had thus endeavoured to bring before 
the Society a general view of the advance that had 
been made in the rudimentul cultivation of Sanskrit 
philology: and it would probably be admitted, even 
from this brief and imperfect notice, that, considering 
the period within which the study of Sanskrit had been 



prosecuted by Europeans, the progress had been credit¬ 
able, and that no lack of intelligence or activity had 
been displayed in clearing away the impediments by 
which the first steps of the acquirement were beset. 
The facilities provided were no doubt far from sut- 
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ficient; the approach might still be embarrassed by 
perplexing labyrinths, dark passages and cumbrous 
obstructions; the first labours of the pioneer must be 
necessarily rough and incomplete; but the path had 
been laid open, and it remained for succeeding exer¬ 
tions to smooth, to level, and to embellish it. 
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XV. 

REVIEW 

OP 

PROFESSOR MAX MULLER'S “HISTORY 

OF 

ANCIENT SANSKRIT LITERATURE ”. 

Second Edition, London: 1860 . 

From the Edinburgh Review, Oct. 1860, p. 361-85. 

Towards the close of the last century great interest 
was excited, among the scholars of Europe, by the in¬ 
formation that the Hindus are in possession of a sacred 
literature which is the most ancient and authentic in 
the world, and which exhibits a view of the creation 
and government qf the universe wholly subversive of 
the records on which Christianity was founded. This 
literature is embodied in a work, or series of works, 
collectively termed the ‘Veda’, written in an old dia¬ 
lect of Sanskrit known to only a few of the most learned 
ot the. Brahmans—a class who at that time regarded 
Europeans with mixed feelings of terror and contempt, 
and whom no inducement whatever could prevail upon 
to communicate to strangers and outcasts any know¬ 
ledge of their venerated scriptures. 

The curiosity thus excited was naturally further 
stimulated by the difficulty of its gratification, and re¬ 
peated efforts were made to break through the barrier, 
but without success; in the genuine native spirit evasion 
III. 20 
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was grafted upon direct refusal, and fraud was had 
recourse to to appease the eagerness of the European 
inquirer, who was ill qualified to detect imposition. 

Thus Mr. Holwell," in his ‘InterestingHistorical Events’, 
published in 176G, gives a long account of what he 
terms the contents of the ‘Chartah Bhade’ and ‘Augh- 
torrah Bhade’, intending thereby the ‘Chatwara Veda’, 
or four Vedas, and ‘Athdrah Veda’, eighteen Vedas; 
the latter being no Vedas at all, but the eighteen Pu- 
r&nas, from which the particulars he details.are evi¬ 
dently derived through a very inaccurate medium in 
Persian or Hindustani. He also affirms that a trans¬ 
lation of the Vedas existed by Baldseus, a chaplain in 
the service of the Dutch East-India Company, in Cey¬ 
lon, in 1760: this is equally inaccurate—no such trans¬ 
lation was ever published: in the description of Malabar 
and Ceylon, published by the learned chaplain, in 1762, 
he has a chapter on the ‘Afgoderey der Oost Indische 
Heydener’; but this, like Holwell’s own account, re¬ 
presents the mythology of the Hindus agreeably to the 
Puratias, modified by popular superstitions and prac¬ 
tices. Again, Colonel Dow, in the preface to his His¬ 
tory of Hindustan, published in 1768, prints as speci¬ 
mens of the Vedas a few verses which are in reality 
taken from a work on rhetoric. Mr. Walker, in the '<* 
preface to his translation of‘1 he Code oi Gentoo Laws’, 
shows himself more accurately informed than his pre¬ 
decessors , but bis information is still imperfect. ‘The 
___ _-*c> 

* [Compare K. J. II. Windisehmauii, “Dief'hilosopliie im Cort- 
gauge dor Weltgescliichte”. Bonn: 1S32, p. 5S5-634.J 
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‘Pandits, 1 he says, ‘who compiled the code were to a 
‘man resolute in rejecting all solicitations for instruc- 
‘t.ion in Sanskrit; and even the persuasions and in¬ 
fluence of the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, 
‘were exerted in vain.’ 

The Brahmans, who supplied Dow with surreptitious 
passages from the Vedas, were not the sole manufac¬ 
turers of such pious frauds, and very extensive com¬ 
positions in Sanskrit were put forth in the south of 
India, under that designation, by the missionaries of 
the Propaganda, showing a wonderful amount of in¬ 
dustry and extraordinary command of the language, 
but written in the style of the Purarias—not of the 
Vedas. They were discovered by Mr. Ellis, of the 
Madras Civil Service, at Pondicheri, and are described 
by him in the 14th volume of the ‘Asiatic Researches’: 
amongst them was the original of a work of which a 
translation had been printed in Europe, in 1778.. at 
Yverdon ‘L’Ezour Vedam traduit du Sanscrctan par 
Tin Braine.’ The original had been brought from Pon- 
dicheri, and presented to Voltaire, who, transferring 
Jt to the Royal Library, expressed his belief that it was 
lour centuries older than Alexander, and that, it was 
the most precious gift for which the West had been 
ever indebted to the East;—how little he knew of the 
matter is evident from the work, which is an attempted 
refutation of Hinduism by a Christian author. 

The unsatisfactory nature of these attempts aug¬ 
mented the desire of European scholars to procure 
authentic copies of the originals, and the lailure lo do 

20* 
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so suggested a doubt whether they were any longei 
in existence: this suspicion was dissipated by Colonel 
Polier, who at last procured a copy from Jaypur, 
through Don Pedro de Silva, the Portuguese physician 
of the Raja. Colonel Polier brought it to England in 
1789, and presented it to Sir Joseph Bankes, by whom 
it. was transferred to the British Museum, where it is 
preserved. It is a handsome -VS., but is limited to the 
text, which without the scholia is of comparatively 
little use. Subsequent research, in which Sir Robert 
Chambers, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court ol 
Calcutta, was pre-eminently successful, multiplied 
copies of portions, at least, of the Vedas, which, with 
other MSS. collected by him, were sold many years 
after his decease to the King'of Prussia, and are now 
at Berlin. A catalogue by Professor Weber was pub¬ 
lished in 1853. As Sir Robert was not a Sanskrit 
scholar, he contributed no further to our knowledge 
of the originals: even Sir William Jones was but little 
acquainted with the original text. 

In the meantime Mr. Colebrooke, a member of the 
Bengal Civil Service, who had been diligently raising 
himself to that pre-eminence as a Sanskrit scholar 
which was eventually undisputed, engaged, amongst 
other pursuits, in the study of the Vedas, for which 
his position as a civilian at Benares and the relaxing 
scruples of the Brahmans offered him favourable op¬ 
portunities. In 1805 appeared the first authentic ana¬ 
lysis of the Vedas from his pen, in his essay on the 
Vedas, published in the eighth volume of the Asiatic 
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Researches, conveying as copious a description of their 
contents as the scope and extent of his dissertation 
permitted, and characterised by that care and pre¬ 
cision by which all Mr. Colebrooke’s contributions to 
Hindu literature are distinguished. The notice was 
avowedly of a general nature, and the materials were 
in some instances admitted to be imperfect, but the 
result was a distinct appreciation of the character of 
the four works known as the Vedas, — the Rich, Ya- 
jush, Saman, and Atharvan, with specimen translations 
of a portion of their contents of a curious and inter¬ 
esting purport; the first precise information of some 
of their chief supplements or Brahmanas, and of their 
principal commentaries; arguments in proof of their 
authenticity, and a speculation as to the probability 
of their dating as early at least as the 14th century 
B. C. Here our knowledge was suspended, and Mr. 
Colebrooke’s essay continued for thirty years our only 
authority on the subject of the Hindu Vedas. Notwith¬ 
standing the fulness and accuracy of Mr. Colebrooke’s 
essay, it was always felt that an actual translation of 
the Vedas, or of their principal portions, was still 
wanting as the only guide upon which reliance could 
be placed for a comprehensive and correct apprecia¬ 
tion of their contents; and at last, upon the institution 
of the Oriental Translation Fund, the late D;\ Rosen 
was encouraged and assisted to translate the Rig-Veda, 
the most important of the four. Of the eight books in 
which this work is arranged Dr. Rosen translated the 
first only into Latin; it was published in 1838 with the 
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text in both Nagari and Roman characters. Unfor¬ 
tunately his premature death put a stop to the erudite 
and conscientious execution of his task. 

The next step towards the illustration of the Vedas 
was made by the Oriental Text Committee, in co¬ 
operation with that of the Translation Fund, by the 
publication, in 1842, of the text and translation of the 
Sama-Veda, by the late Rev. Mr. Stevenson, of Bom¬ 
bay, who had previously published at that Presidency 
an English version of the two first sections of the first 
Ashtaka or eighth of the Rig-Veda. The S&ma-Veda 
is short, and is a repetition or recast, for the greater 
part, of the Rig-Veda. It has been since reprinted, 
with a German translation, a copious glossary, and 
most laborious illustrations by Professor Benfey, of 
GSttingen. 

For the study of the Hindu Scriptures had now been 
taken up in France and Germany with that intense zeal 
and indefatigable assiduity which characterise conti¬ 
nental literary erudition. In 1842 M. Nbve, of Louvain, 
a pupil of Burnouf, published his ‘Etudes sur le Rig- 
Veda’. Professor Roth, of Tubingen, another pupil of 
Burnouf, who, in various communications addressed to 
the Oriental Society of Germany, had afforded novel 
and interesting information respecting Vedic literature, 
published in 1846 his three dissertations ‘Zur Literatur 
and Geschichte des Weda’; a publication of no great 
extent, but entirely new, and of the highest interest 
and value, and which has evidently given an electric 
impulse to the study of the Vedas upon the Continent, 
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extending, although with much less intensity, to this 
country. 

The next publication was also by Professor Roth, 
the text and partial explanation of the Nirukta by 
Yaska, an ancient commentator on passages of the 
Veda, and an author of a short glossary of Vedic terms. 
M. Neve, of Louvain, next published his ‘Essai sur le 
Mythe des Ribhavas’, 1847, and detached hymns were 
published, with translations by Professor Lassen, of 
Bonn, and the late Eugene Burnouf, of Paris. More 
important works are the original texts. That of the 
Sama-Veda has been alluded to. Professor Weber, ot 
Berlin, has just completed, in three large quarto vol¬ 
umes, the texts of the Yajur-Veda, (that portion called 
the White Yajush,) of the Satapatha Brahmana, and 
of the Sutras, or Precepts of Katyayana, both of which 
are illustrative of the Yajur-Veda. The text of the 
Atharva-Veda has been printed by Professors Roth 
and Whitney: the latter an American Sanskritist.; and 
the most voluminous and important, the Rig-Veda, 
with an elaborate commentary by Sayana Ach&rya, 
who flourished in the 14th century of our era, is in 
course of publication by Professor Max Muller, of Ox¬ 
ford, under the authority and at the cost of the Home 
Government of India. Three volumes have been pub¬ 
lished;* it will be completed in two, or at most in three 
more, and is an extraordinary specimen of diligence, 
acumen, and scholarship which does infinite credit both 
to the editor and his patrons, who have thus preserved 

* [Vol. IV, 1863.] 
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from the risk of decay a most venerable memorial of 
human belief. A French translation of the whole work 
from manuscript has been published by the late M. 
Langlois, and an English version, by Professor Wilson, 
proceeds_pan passu with Professor Muller’s text. Three 
volumes containing half the Rig-Veda, or four out of 
its eight Ashtakas, have been published. 

Speaking of the Vedas, it is usually assumed that a 
collective or homogeneous work is intended; but, as 
above intimated, the works to which the designation 
is applied, are four in number,—the Rig-Veda, the 
Yajur-Veda, the Sama-Veda, the Atharva-Veda, each 
of which is a Sanhita or collection complete in itself, 
of detached hymns and prayers, mixed up in the Ya- 
jush with ritual directions. But these four works, con¬ 
stituting the mere utterance of the Vedic religion, form 
but a small portion of the religious literature even of 
the Vedic period. In addition to the Sanhitas, we have 
Brahmahas, Suktas, Upanishads, Pratisakhyas, Ve- 
dangas, and scholia of the most minute and profound 
description, all professing to spring from, and illustrate 
and carry into effect, the worship taught by the Vedas, 
a more or less extensive acquaintance with which is 
essential to a thorough understanding of the Veda, al¬ 
though it is rarely, if ever, now mastered by the Brah¬ 
mans, and is manifestly beyond the reach of the Euro¬ 
pean Sanskritist. Such acquirement is fortunately not 
indispensable to the determination of the great outline 
of the primitive system of religious belief inferable from 
th<‘ texts which are now before us, but it Is no doubt 
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of great importance to an accurate estimate of their 
purpose and their history. A sense of their value in 
these respects has induced Professor Muller to bring 
his immense reading and unequalled research to bear 
upon the subject, and has given to the public the sub¬ 
ject of our present notice, ‘A History of Ancient Sans¬ 
krit Literature, as far as it illustrates the primitive re¬ 
ligion of the Brahmanas’. 

Referring to the light which the cultivation of Sans¬ 
krit in its philological bearings has reflected upon the 
history of mankind, identifying, through the incon¬ 
testable testimony of language, races long separated by 
half the globe, and diametrically opposed in com¬ 
plexion, constitution, laws, and religion , and pointing 
out the necessity of beginning with the beginning, Pro¬ 
fessor Muller observes:— 

‘It is with the Veda, therefore, that Indian philology ought to 
begin if it is to follow a natural and historical course. So great 
an influence has the Vedic age (the historical period to which we 
are justified in referring the formation of the sacred texts) exer¬ 
cised upon all succeeding periods of Indian history, so closely is 
every branch of literature connected with Vedic traditions, so 
deeply have the religious and moral ideas of that primitive era 
taken root in the mind of the Indian nation, so minutely has al¬ 
most every private and public act of Indian life been regulated by 
old traditionary precepts, that it is impossible to find the right 
point of view forjudging of Indian religion, morals, and literature 
without a knowledge of the literary remains of the Vedic age. 
No one could fairly say that those men who first began to study 
Sanskrit, now seventy years ago, ought to have begun with read¬ 
ing the Veda. The difficulties connected with the study of the 
Veda would have made such a course utterly impossible and use¬ 
less. But since the combined labours of Sanskrit scholars have 
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now rendered the study of that language of more easy access, 
since the terminology of Indian grammarians and commentators, 
which not long ago was considered unintelligible, has become 
more familiar to us, and manuscripts can be more readily pro¬ 
cured at the principal public libraries of Europe, Sanskrit philo¬ 
logy has no longer an excuse for ignoring the Yedic age.’ (P.9,10.) 

Consistently with this view of the subject, the Vedas , 
as we have observed, must mean something more than 
a single work, and in Professor Muller’s opinion ‘it 
‘would be much nearer the truth to take Veda as a 
‘collective name for the sacred literature of the Vedic 
‘age, which forms, so to speak, the back ground of the 
‘whole Indian World.’ With regard to this literature, 
although no doubt some has perished, yet a large pro¬ 
portion still remains, and until it shall have been more 
completely investigated, a work of very many years, 
it would scarcely be safe to take a comprehensive view 
of the whole age. Professor Muller modestly observes 
that what he has to offer are but Prolegomena or 
treatises on some preliminary questions which may be 
determinately answered from the materials now avail¬ 
able to Sanskrit scholars: his principal object, he adds, 
is ‘to put the antiquity of the Veda in its proper light;’ 
meaning thereby not only the chronological distance 
of the Vedic age from our own, measured by the revo¬ 
lutions and progress of the heavenly bodies, but also 
and still more the distance between the intellectual, 
moral, and religious state of men as represented to us 
during the Vedic age, compared with that of other 
periods of history,- a distance which can be measured 
by the revolutions and the progress of the human mind. 
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After some interesting observations upon the unity 
of the Aryan races, and their divergence west and east 
at a period prior to history, Professor Midler proceeds 
to trace the development of the religious speculations 
which have given to the Hindu mind its predominant 
character, and have rendered them regardless or con¬ 
temptuous of the ephemeral transactions which con¬ 
stitute political history. Adopting as a starting point 
the separation of Buddhism from Hinduism in the 6th 
century B.C., he proceeds from thence through three 
periods up to that which he regards as the earliest 
period, describing the different classes of literature 
bearing upon that point. The copiousness of detail 
with which he elucidates the various stages is far be¬ 
yond the limits of a notice like the present; and we 
must be content to advert briefly to the principal stages 
through which the Professor traces the upward ascent 
of the system, distinguishing them into what he terms 
the Chhandas, Mantra, Brahmaha, and Siitra periods. 

The first or Sutra period; a Sutra, literally a thread, 
ls applied to a short and often obscure didactic rule, 
the peculiarities of which, as Professor Muller ob¬ 
serves, it is not easy to explain to one who has not 
worked his way through the Sutras themselves: they 
are the groundwork of all the systems of philosophy 
as well as of grammar, as in the case of the Sutras of 
Pahini, and are only intelligible by the assistance of 
commentators who amplify their language and ex¬ 
pound its purport. In this place the Siitras intended 
are those only which are connected with the Vedas, 
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but 'which do not purposely belong to the Vedic age, 
being included within the order of Smriti works, or 
those handed down by memory or tradition, and not 
of the Sruti or the literature of revelation,—the Man¬ 
tras and Brahmanas. One great distinction is that the 
authors of the latter when named are said to be seers 
of the prayers and hymns—not the authors — whilst 
the Sutras are attributed to human authors, all of whom, 


according to Professor Muller, are anterior to Buddha. 

Under the head of Sutras or Precepts Professor 
Muller classes the works called Veddngas or members, 
angas, of the Veda, usually enumerated as six, although 
perhaps on insufficient authority. We are not, how¬ 
ever, to look for the Vedangas to those small and 
barren tracts which are known by this name, and 
which represent only the last unsuccessful attempts to 
bring the complicated and unintelligible doctrines of 
former ages into a popular form. They are Siksha, 
pronunciation; Chhandas, metre; Vyakaraiia, gram¬ 
mar; Nirukta, explanation of words; Jyotisha, astro¬ 
nomy; and Kalpa, ceremonial. The first two are con¬ 
sidered necessary for reading the Veda, the two next 
for understanding it, and the last two for employing 
it at sacrifices. Under the first division Silcshd , Pho¬ 
netics, or Pronunciation, comprising rules regarding 
letters, accents, quantity, organs of enunciation, de¬ 
livery, and euphonic combinations, Professor Muller 
has entered into a detailed account of a class of Vedic 
literature first made known to us by Professor Roth, 
in his essay on the Literature of the Veda. This con- 
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sists of works termed Pratisakhyas , being respectively 
(prati) intended for the use of the branches or Sakhas 
of the Vedas. Every such Sakha, it is to be presumed, 
had its own Pratisakhya, but at present only four are 
known to exist, one for each Veda. 

That for the Rig-Veda is considered as belonging 
to the Sakala Sakha; but, as Professor Midler observes, 
there is not a single instance of a MS. of the Rig-Veda 
at present known to which the rules of this Prati¬ 
sakhya apply. Probably the same may be said of the 
other three, for the rules of the Pratisakhyas were not 
intended for written literature, they were only to serve 
as a guide in the instruction of pupils who had to learn 
the text of the Veda by heart and repeat it as part of 
their daily devotions. The text of this Pratisakhya, 
with a commentary, has been printed by Professor 
Mailer, as far as the sixth book, with a German trans¬ 
lation; and the whole has been printed and translated 
into French in the Journal Asiatique by M. Regnier. 
The Pratisakhya of the White Yajush has been edited 
by Professor Weber, in his Indische Studien.* Such 
laborious minutiae and elaborate subtleties relating to 
the enunciation of human speech are not to be met 
with in the literature of*any other nation. 

The standard authority for the Chhcmdas or metre 
of the Vedas is an author named Pingala, who can 

* [Vol. IV, p.65-160: 177-331. The Atharva-Veda-Pratisakhya 
Was published, with a translation and notes, by Prof. Whitney 
hi the 7th vol. of the Journal Am. Or. Soc. Compare Prof. Gold- 
stiicker's “Paiiini”,p.l83-214,and A.Weber,lnd.Studien,V, p.89-135.] 
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scarcely However be regarded as belonging to the Sutra 
period, nor does he confine himself to the metre of the 
Vedas or even of Sanskrit, giving rules also for Pra¬ 
krit prosody. A very full account of his system is given 
by Mr. Colebrooke in the tenth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches.' As Pingala is the authority for the pro¬ 
sody, so is Panini for the grammar of the Veda; but, 
as remarked by Professor Miiller, there is an obvious 
inconsistency in this, for the main body of Panini’s 
grammar relates to the post-Vedic development of the 
language, and the Vedic peculiarities are only oc¬ 
casionally specified. There were, however, many gram¬ 
marians prior to Panini, as Mr. Colebrooke, in the first 
and only published volume of his Sanskrit grammar, 
remarks, and to some of them we might look for a 
more accurate representation of Vedic grammar if they 
had not perished. 

The next of the Angas is termed Nirukta , and, as 
generally met with, is a short vocabulary of synonymous 
words found in the Vedas, most of which are now un¬ 
used or obsolete. The author to whom it is ascribed, 
Y&ska, has added to it two sections, in which he ex¬ 
plains various texts of the Veda, and enters largely 
into the etymology of the language. The text has been 
published by Professor Roth, with an explanation of 
particular portions. The Nirukta, together with the 
Pritisikhyus, and Panini’s grammar, supply the most 
interesting and important information on the growth 

[= Miscell. Essays, II, 62 ff.] 
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of grammatical science in India—a science cultivated 
by only two nations in antiquity, the Hindus and the 
Greeks, as here pointed out by Professor Muller, who 
has also indicated some interesting points of agreement 
and difference in their treatment of the subject. The 
following are selected from his remarks as of general 
interest:— 


‘There are only two nations in the whole history of the world 
winch have conceived independently, and without any suggestions 
from others, the two sciences of Logic anil Grammar, the Hindus 
and the Greeks. Although the Arabs and Jews, among the Semitic 
nations, have elaborated their own system of grammar, in ac¬ 
cordance with the peculiar character of their language, they owe 
to the Greeks the broad outlines of grammatical science, and they 
received from Aristotle the primary impulse to a study of the 
categories of thought and speech. Our own grammatical terms 
came to us from the Greeks; and their history is curious enough, 
ll we trace them back through the clumsy and frequently erroneous 
translations of the literary statesmen of Rome, to the scholars 
and critics of Alexandria, and finally to the early philosophers 
of Greece, the Stoics, Aristotle, Protagoras and Pythagoras. But 
it is still more instructive to compare this development of the 
grammatical categories in Greece with the parallel, yet quite in¬ 
dependent, history of grammatical science in India. It is only by 
means of such a comparison that we can learn to understand 
what is organic, and what is merely accidental. in the growth of 
this science, and appreciate the real difficulties which had to be 
overcome in the classification of words and the arrangement of 
grammatical forms. The Greeks and Hindus started from opposite 
points. The Greeks began with philosophy, and endeavoured to 
transfer their philosophical terminology to the facts of language. 
Hie Hindus began with collecting the facts of language, and their 
generalisations never went beyond the external forms of speech. 
Thus the Hindus excel in accuracy, the Greeks in grasp. The 
grammar of the former has ended in a colossal pedantry; that of 
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the latter still invigorates the mind of every rising generation 
throughout the civilised world.’ 

Again:— 

c It is in the Sutra literature that we meet with discussions on 
language of a purely scientific character; and what we do find in 
the Pratisakhya, in the Nirukta and Panini, is quite sufficient to 
show that at their time the science of language was not of recent 
origin. I can only touch upon one point. It is well known how 
long it took before the Greeks arrived at a complete nomen¬ 
clature for the parts of speech. Plato knew only of Noun ( orofia ) 
and Verb (pi^ua), as the two component parts of speech, and for 
philosophical purposes Aristotle too did not go beyond that num¬ 
ber. It is only in discussing the rules of rhetoric that he is led 
to the admission of two more part9 of speech, the ovvdeauoi 
(conjunctions) and aQ^Qa (articles). The pronoun (avrcoMfila) 
does not come in before Zenodotos, and the preposition (nQn&eoig) 
occurs first in Aristarchos. In the Pratisakhya, on the contrary, 
we meet at once with the following exhaustive classification of 
the parts of speech (XII, 5). 

‘The noun (nama), the verb (akhyata), the preposition (upa- 
sarga), and the particle (nipata) are called by grammarians the 
four classes of words. The noun is that by which we mark a 
being, a verb that by which we mark being; the latter is called 
a root (dhatu). There are twenty prepositions, and these have a 
meaning, if joined with nouns or verbs. The rest of the words 
are called particles. The verb expresses an action; the preposition 
defines it; the noun marks a being; particles are but expletives.’ 
(Pp. 159-62.) ’ 

The Katya Sutras constitute the next division of the 
dependent branches of the Veda, and, as extended in 
their application to all precepts regulating the cere¬ 
monial observances of the Hindu which are of Vedic 
origin, form an extensive series of works which for 
practical purposes are the most important of the whole. 
They are distinguished into three classes, as Srauta, 
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Grihya, and Sdmaydchdrika Sutras : the first prescribe 
the especial Vedic ceremonials or sacrifices, such as 
those t( be celebrated on the days of new and full 
moon; ,.ie second enjoin the household or domestic 
rites, practised at various stages of the life of the Hindu 
fiom conception to death. The third regulate the daily 
obsei varices of the twice-born ; they are comparatively 
of little note, but the Sutras of the two first orders are 
ot much greater moment. The Srauta ceremonials are 
now rarely if ever performed, but the Grihya or do¬ 
mestic rites are more or less regularly observed, and 
the prayers derived from the Vedas are still repeated 
at their celebration; the Vedic texts are taken from 
the several Vedas on which the Sutras are considered 
to be dependent, each Veda having its own Sutras. 
Professor Muller enumerates as still extant and entire 
three of the Black l’ajush, one of the White, three of 
the Sama, two of the Rich, and one of the Atharva, 
Many more are quoted in different compositions, which 
are no longer procurable. The chief Siitrakaras of the 
Black Yajush are Apastamba, Baudhayana, Satyasha- 
clba Hiranyakesi, and Manu, whose Sutras exist in 
fragments only. Katyayana is the author of the Sutras 
of the White. Yajush. Masaka, Latyayana and Drah- 
yayana are the authors of those of the Sama, Asvala- 
yana and Sankhayana of those of the Rich, and the 
Atharva has the Kusika Sutras. Professor Midler at¬ 
tributes to these Sutras an important part in the de¬ 
velopment of the. Hindu religion. 

The Kalpa Sutras, Professor Midler observes, mark 
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a new period of literature and a new purpose in the 
literary and religious life of India. They were adopted 
by different schools, and came in time to supersede 
the authorities on which they were founded. Professor 
Midler enumerates nineteen (p.211) works of this class 
as either actually existing, or quoted by different 
scholiasts. 

The last of the Angas is the Jyotisha of the Vedas; 
but here also the tract or tracts that pass under this 
designation are brief and meagre and of little authority. 
They are not, however, without interest, especially in 
connexion with indications of a knowledge of astro¬ 
nomical phenomena found both in the Mantras and 
Brahmaiias. As Professor Midler notices, notwith¬ 
standing the modern form of the Jyotisha tracts, the 
doctrines represent the earliest stage of Hindu astio- 
nomy, and show that the lunar mansions and the solar- 
lunar year were part of their system.* 

The next subject to which the work relates is a de¬ 
scription of the systematic indices or Anukramanis of 

the Veda. The most perfect of those still extant is 
that of the Kig-veda, attributed to Katyayana, which 
specifies the first words of each hymn, the number of 
verses, the name and family of the author, the name 
of the deity to whom it is addressed, and the metre of 
every verse. Before this there had been separate in¬ 
dices for each of these subjects, and it was from com- 


* [A. Weber, Ueber de;» Ved-tkalentler, Natnens Jyotisham. 
Berlin: 18G2.] 
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prising all of them that the index of Katyayana was 
termed the Sarvanukrama or Universal Index. The 
separate indices were ascribed to Saunaka, and some 
of them exist at least as quotations, or, in one instance, 
entire. One of his peculiarities and a proof of the mi¬ 
nuteness with which the texts were studied, is a speci¬ 
fication of the Mandalas, the Anuvakas, and the num¬ 
ber of Siiktas or hymns in each, giving 1017 of the 
latter. Another enumeration is that of the Vargas and 
verses, as 10,417 of the latter; there are other enu¬ 
merations, showing some, though not a very wide dif¬ 
ference, as 10,409, 10,616, 10,622. There is even an 
enumeration of all the words, reckoning them at 
153,826. One advantage of these calculations is their 
precluding the possibility of any wide deviation from 
the original text. The other Vedas have also their in¬ 
dices, but the only authors handed down are Saunaka 
and his pupil Katyayana, who is the author of one of 

the indices of the Yajush, as Well as of the Kicli, 

As with these works we take leave of the Sutra 
period, in which the authors of the different compo¬ 
sitions, although reputed saints, are mortals, and are 
named, we may pause to inquire how far it may be 
possible to ascertain the date of their existence, and 
so far the era of the more modern contributions to the 
literature of the Vedas. Saunaka i., an important per¬ 
sonage in Hindu legend, not only in connexion with 
the Rig-veda, but with the Mahabharata, being one of 
the Kishis to whom it was related. In connexion with 
the Veda his immediate pupil was Asvalayana, whose 
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Sutras we have, and from whom Katyayana derived 
his knowledge. We have no means of tracing the date 
of Saunaka and Asvalayana, except as preceding Kat¬ 
yayana, of whose period we have some indications, 
although not perhaps entitled to much reliance. But 
Katyayana is the reputed author of the Varttikas, ad¬ 
ditions and emendations of the grammatical Sutras of 
Paiiini, and if the same person be intended, which is 
more than questionable, he is the same as Vararuclii, 
whom Hindu tradition makes cotemporary with Nanda, 
the predecessor of Chandragupta, Raja of Pataliputra, t 
—the Sandrocoptus to whom Megasthenes was sent 
ambassador by Seleucus. If we can trust to the tra¬ 
dition, then we have a final point for the date of Kat¬ 
yayana, the second half of the fourth century before 
the Christian era.* 

The identity of the Sandrocottus or Sandrocoptus 
of the Greeks, with the Chandragupta of the Hindus, 
first pointed uut by Sir Win. Jones, was subsequently 
more fully developed by Professor Wilson in his in¬ 
troduction to the drama of the Mudra Rakshasa, of 
which he is one of the principal characters. For it is 
not now called in question and is regarded by Pro¬ 
fessor Miillei- as the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology. 
He has entered into very copious details on the sub¬ 
ject, not only from the classical and Hindu authorities, 
but those of the Jains and Buddhists, to the latter of 
whom Chandragupta is a person of historical interest, 


* [Goldiliicker, 1.1., p. 89 ff. Weber, Ind. Stud : V, 43 ff.] 
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as the grandfather cf Asoka, their great patron. There 
is some discrepancy as to dates between their chrono¬ 
logy and that of the Brahmans, but not of very irre¬ 
concilable character. The dates of Buddha’s Nirvana 
vary considerably, but are reducible to two classes. 
The Chinese, Tibetans, and Mongols place it ten cen¬ 
turies more or less B.C.; the Singhalese, Burmans, 
Siamese, six centuries, and this latter is most consis¬ 
tent with their records of the progress of the religion. 
Buddha’s death is placed by them 543 B.C., but Pro¬ 
fessor Muller suggests that the date should rather be 
477 B.C., which will explain the difference of some¬ 
thing more than sixty years between the Buddhist and 
Hindu and Greek chronology; but as he observes, 
whatever change may have to be introduced into the 
earlier chronology of India, nothing will shake the date 
of Chandragupta; and consequently, if Katyayana 
flourished about his time, we may consider the fourth 
century B. C. as the period of his Sutras and Anukra- 
mahfs. Reckoning upwards from this time through 

t / 

his predecessors Asvalayana and Saunaka, we may 
reasonably prove them to have lived in the first half 
or the beginning of the fourth century B. C.; and as 
there were authors of Siitras prior to Saunaka, Pro¬ 
fessor Midler proposes to extend the Siitra period (o 
the sixth or seventh century:—prior to which we have 
the literature that is considered by the Hindus as 
constituting the periods of their inspired or scriptural 
Vedas. 

Having assigned tojihe latter literature of India the 
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upward limit of six centuries B. C., Professor Midler 
proceeds to examine another and confessedly more 
ancient class ot Vedie writings, differing in style both 
from the Sutras which are posterior, and from the 
Mantras which are anterior to them. These are the 
Brdhmanas, whose currency constitutes a distinct 
stage in the progress of the religious history of the 
Hindus. 

According to the generally recognised classification 
ot the Vedic literature it comprises two great divisions, 
the Karma Kanda and Jnana Kan da, the practice and 
speculation, the ceremonial and the philosophical sec¬ 
tions, the liturgy and theosophy, or in the language of 
the commentators, the Mantra and the BrAhmana; 
meaning by the first the prayers, hymns, charms, and 
other formulas to be cited or chanted at the sacrifice ; 
by the second inquiries into the nature of man and 
God, and the relations of matter and spirit. The de¬ 
finition ot the BrAlimana is, however, very far from 
definite, and the scholiasts are driven to the conclusion 
that it is no otherwise to be characterised than that 
whatever in the Veda is not Mantra is necessarily 
Brahmana,* a very vague and unmeaning distinction, 
and much too comprehensive to constitute a special 
characteristic. It would be difficult indeed to assign 
any specific attribute to the Brahmanas as we have 
diem, the Aitareya Brahmana of the Rich, the Sata- 
paUt.'i Brahmana of the White Yajush, which has been 

* [Goldstucker, 1. L, p. 69 ff. Haug, Ait. Br., I, p. 1-7.] 
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published by Professor Weber, and of which an analysis 
is given by Professor Muller, and the Gopatha Brah- 
mana of the Atharva, also described by our author; 
in none of these does philosophical speculation take 
any prominent share; their object is usually to illustrate 
the ceremonial or the Mantras, by explaining their 
origin and import, and repeating legends illustrative 
of both, citing summarily, the texts which are used on 
a particular occasion. These old stories form the most 
valuable portion of the sacrifice of Sunahsepha, for in¬ 
stance, in which his own father offers him as an im¬ 
molation. As told in the Aitareya Brahmana, it is a 
very remarkable legend; it is translated by Professor 
Muller, but had been previously published by Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson in the Journal of tbe Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety.* Again, in the Satapatha, we have the Hindu 
version of the escape of Manu from the deluge. The 
original of the story is repeated in the Mahabharata 
and the Matsya and other Puraiias,f and was origin¬ 
ally translated by Sir William Jones. Many other in¬ 
teresting particulars occur in these Brahmanas which 
are of great value to both the political and religious 
history of the Hindus, but little or nothing to justify 


* [Ait. Br. VII, 3. Journal E. A. S., Vol. VIII, p. 96 ff. H. 
H. Wilson’s Essays and Lectures, Vol. II, p. 247-69. See also the 
references in Muir’s Sanskrit Iexts, I, 104 it.] 

f [Mahabh., Ill, 12746 ff.; Matsya Pur. 2; Burnouf, Bhag. Pur., 
Ill, p. XXIII ff.; Weber, Ind. Stud., I, 161 ff.; Kellgren, de ovo 
inundano (1849), p. 45-62; Muir’s Original Sanskrit Texts, II, 
329 ff.] 
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their character of Brahma Kanda or theosophy of the 
Veda. 

Where then is this to be found? In works termed 
Aranyakas and Ujxxnishads, which may he considered 
as belonging to the class of Bralnnanas, and which are 
often found as integral portions of them, or even of 
the Sanhita, or collections of the Mantras, although at 
the same time held to be distinct. The Aranyakas"' are 
so called, according to Sayaha, because they were to 
be read in the forest, as if they were the text-books 
of the anchorites, whose devotions were spiritual. 
Se veral of these have been published in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, especially the Biihad-aranyaka and Taittirfya- 
aranyaka, the former of whi'ch is also translated by 
Dr. Roer. The mystical philosophy of this class ot 
literature may be seen from the translation; it is also 
evident that the Aranyakas, however sometimes con¬ 
founded with the Brahmahas, intimate their prior exis¬ 
tence. 

A still more numerous class of works, although in 
some instances of rather equivocal date and authen¬ 
ticity, is the chief repository of Hindu speculation. 
These are the Upanishads, the Mysteries of Theosophy. 
Of these some fifty were translated into Persian by 
order of Dara Shakoh, and from the Persian by An- 
quetil du Perron, into Latin, under the title of ‘Oupne- 
khat’, or ‘Theosophia Indica . The double translation 
makes wild work of the original, but their number is 


* [Goldsiiickor’8 “Pariijni”, p. 129. Weber, Ind. Stud., V, 49J 
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by no means complete; and besides other lists there is 
one by Mr. Elliot, in the Journal of the As. Soc. of 
Bengal,* which specifies 108 works, which are known 
as Upanishads to the Brahmans of the south of India. 
Many, probably most, of them are no doubt ot modern 
date, originating with the tenets of particular sects or 
individuals; those that are apparently the most ancient 
and authentic arc the Brihad-aranyaka, Aitareya, 
Chhandogya, Taittiriya, Isa, Kena, Prasna, Katha, 
Muiidaka, andManchikya; all which have been printed 
in the ‘Bibliotheca Indica’, edited by Ur. Roer, who 
lias also translated the greater number. Translations 
of several have been made by other hands, especially 
by the late Eammohun Roy, who hoped that through 
the Monotheism of the Upanishads he might wean his 
countrymen from idolatry. Although their general 
tendency is Monotheistic, or rather perhaps Pantheis¬ 
tic, yet, as Professor Midler observes, there is so much 
freedom and breadth of thought in them, that it is not 
difficult to find in them some authority for almost any 
shade of philosophical opinion. Notwithstanding this 
vagueness, however, the Upanishads that wear an 
authentic aspect may be regarded as well as the 
Araiiyakas as the Juana kdiida, or philosophical por¬ 
tion of the Veda, although it may be doubted if they 
immediately succeeded the Mantra or Karma period. 
They may even be regarded as subsequent in some 
respects to the Brahmanas, not only because they oc- 


* [for 1851, p. 607, Weber, I ml. Stud., Ill, 324 if.] 
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casionally repeat or refer to their legends, but because 
the Brahmanas are more practical and have a more 
near relation to ceremonial rites, the practice of which 
is in all religions prior to speculation. The further 
history of the Brahmanas as belonging to various Cha- 
ranas, schools or fraternities, adopting in preference 
some divisions of the original texts, is given by Pro¬ 
fessor Muller, and is followed by a list of the Gotras 
or Brahman families and their branches, constituting 
what the author nails the Brahmanic Peerage of India. 


<SL 


Seven chief families are enumerated in one list, of 
whom there are forty-nine subdivisions; but there are 
other lists still more numerous, and Brahmans in va¬ 
rious parts of India still profess to draw their descent 
from some of these ramifications. To prove that these 
lists were not merely arbitrary compositions, Professor 
Muller shows their practical bearing on two important 
acts of the ancient Brahmanic Society,—the common 
consecration of the sacrificial fires and inter-marriage. 

After offering some specimens of the contents of the 
Brahmahas, Professor Mtiller proceeds to consider 
their probable era, and manifest and long-continued 
posteriority to the Mantra of proper Vedic period, 
every page containing the clearest proof that the spirit 
of the ancient Vedic poetry, and the purport of the 
original Vedic sacrifices, were both beyond the com¬ 
prehension of the authors of the Brahmanas. There 
is also clear evidence that the Brahmanas are not the 
work ot a few individuals— they represent a complete 
period through which the whole stream of thought 
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poured in one channel, and was directed to the con¬ 
struction and development of what may be regarded 
as the system of Brahmanical Hinduism, but faintly if 
at all indicated by the original Vedic verses. 

Professor Muller thinks it impossible to assign a 
shorter interval than two centuries for the origin and 
accumulation of the mass of Brahmanical literature 
that must have existed. We confess that we are dis¬ 
posed to look upon this limit as much too brief foi the 
establishment of an elaborate ritual, for the appropria¬ 
tion of all spiritual authority by the Brahmans, for the 
distinctions of races or the institutions of caste, and 
for the mysticism and speculation of the Aranyakas or 
Upanishads: a period of five centuries would not seem 
to be too protracted for such a complete remodelling 
of the primitive system and its wide dissemination 
through all those parts of India where the Brahmans 
have spread. There seems no reason to question the 
general accuracy of the lists of teachers preserved by 
Brahmanical tradition, and which as Professor Muller 
remarks would extend the limits of this age to a very 
considerable degree. These traditions are preserved 
in different supplementary works or Vanias, also re¬ 
garded as Brahmanas—several of which are extant. 
There are several of these in the Satapatha Bralimana, 
which Professor Muller quotes, and he concluded that 
from their extent it is possible that the limit he sug¬ 
gests will have to be extended. We quite concur in 
this anticipation, and think there can be little doubt 
that, instead of two centuries, we may venture to con- 
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jecture four or five, and so carry the commencement ol 
the Brahmana period to the 10th or 11th century B. C. 

We now only come to what is properly the Veda— 
the Mantra period of Professor Mtiller—the collections 
of prayers, hymns, formula?, ritual injunctions, charms 
—which have been brought together in the Sanhitas 
or collections of the four Vedas. The Hindus them¬ 
selves are content to look upon the fourth as of an 
equivocal character, and usually speak of the Vedas 
as three. 

Setting this aside then, we should have for the 
scriptural Vedas the remaining three; but here also a 
very important distinction is to be made, and the Ya- 
jush and the Saman are to be regarded as long sub¬ 
sequent to the Rich, originating in a different object 
and possessing different characteristics connected evi¬ 
dently with the development of the ritual, and ap¬ 
proaching, through intervals of greater or less extent, 
to the period of the Brahmanas. 

The Yajur-veda is two-fold—the Taittiriya or Black 
Yajush, and the Vajasaneyi or White, originating, no 
doubt, with a schism of which Yajnavalkya was the 
probable author. Both these forms indicate their sub¬ 
servience to an established ceremonial; they are litur¬ 
gies and rubrics interspersing short injunctions of a 
ritual purport, which are given in prose, with verses 
to be repeated at the ceremony, many of which are 
the same that occur in the Rig-veda, from which they 
are in all probability derived. 

In the course of time it had become the practice to 
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accompany part of the sacrifice by songs, and hence 
arose the third or Sama-veda, of which the verses are 
to be chanted: a very large portion of its contents are 
the same as the hymns of the Rich, and perhaps the 
whole might be identified if we had the whole of the 
early Sakhas. 

It is then to the Rig-veda Sanhitd that we must look 
for the most authentic and primitive representation of 
the Hindu religious belief. We must not, however, 
lose sight for a moment of the meaning of the term 
Sanhitd or collections. The Rig-veda Sanhitd is not a 
work of one author or of one purport ; it is a mere 
bringing together of a number of metrical compositions, 
varying in authorship, intention, and date, generally of 
a religious character but not always, and although of¬ 
fering occasional intimations of ceremonial and priestly 
■worship, yet possessing nothing of a decidedly litur¬ 
gical character, or direct applicability to either Srauta 
or Gfihya rites. The verses may be employed and are 
employed at such rites, and they were also recited at 
sacrifice? in praise of the deities to whom any particu¬ 
lar act of sacrifice was addressed, usually hv priests, 
termed the Hotii, in a loud and distinct tone, and with 
due regard to the rules of euphony, any deviation from 
which vitiated the ceremony. Here, therefore, we have 
evidence that there was a ceremonial in existence when 
some at least of the hymns of the Rich were composed; 
and even rites of a somewhat sacred character, as the 
Darsapfirnamasau, or sacrifices at the new and full 
moon, and the whole array of priests, sixteen in mini- 
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ber, are alluded to. But these allusions are incidental 
and transitory; they show that some of the hymns 
must have been preceded by rudiments of a liturgical 
ceremony, yet many others have not the slightest re¬ 
ference to anything beyond the simple adoration, by 
the presentation of butter or some juice to the deities, 
who are the objects of the praise or prayer. The dif¬ 
ferent issues of the Suktas, so often mentioned by them¬ 
selves as being old or new, will allow for the gradual 
evolution of liturgical rites emerging evidently, into the 
rubrics of the Yajush and the chaunts of the Saina. 
On this subject Professor Muller observes:— 

‘We may, therefore, safely ascribe the collection of the Rig- 
veda, or, as Professor Roth calls it, the historical Veda, to a less 
practical age than that of the Brahmaria period 5 to an age, not 
entirely free from the trammels of a ceremonial, yet not com¬ 
pletely enslaved by a system of mere formalities; to an age no 
longer creative and impulsive, yet not without some power of up¬ 
holding the traditions of a past that spoke to a later generation 
of men through the very poems which they were collecting with 
so much zeal and accuracy.’ 


Professor Miiller conceives nevertheless that there 
is some priestly influence distinguishable in the San- 
hita of the Rig-veda, as exemplified by its classifica¬ 
tion into Mafidalas or Circles, of which seven are at¬ 
tributable to as many different Rishis and their descen¬ 
dants. There may have been such collections in use 
by different Gotras; but, to say the least, some of those 
persons to vvhom they are ascribed are of a rather 
equivocal character, and the compiler of the whole 
Sanhita may have adopted the distinction as handed 
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down by tradition without caring to be very exact as 

to detail. The question is not of much moment; the 

priority and posteriority of the Suktas relatively being 

unquestioned, they are undoubtedly of very various, 

possibly of very distant, eras, and we know too little 

/ 

of the chronology of the Rishis, their reputed Seers, 
to base the date of the composition upon that of the 
author. The Suktas of the Rig-veda had run through 
a long course of years, possibly centuries, before they 
were brought together in one general collection. The 
business of collection must have occupied some con¬ 
siderable time, — according to Professor Muller, two 
centuries; but we know too little of the process of re¬ 
ducing the scattered Mantras into a collective form, 
to be able to assign any fixed period to it. It is uni¬ 
formly ascribed to Krishna Dvaipayana, surnamed 
Vyasa the arranger, assisted by a number of reputed 
sages, intending possibly a school or series of schools 
in which the Sanhitas of the Vedas were brought into 
their present shape during an interval of the duration 
supposed, or about two centuries, bringing the com¬ 
pilation, agreeably to an amended compendium, to the 
12th or 13th century before the Christian era. 

In what state did the several hymns circulate when 
they were first brought together? Had they been cur¬ 
rent orally alone, or in writing, and, if the former, 
were they reduced to writing when they were col¬ 
lected? That the Mantras were for a long time, per¬ 
haps for ages, current orally, there can be little reason 
to doubt. The pains taken to secure their accurate 
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enunciation, and the elliptical style of their composition, 
are evidences of oral transmission. The question, as 
stated by Professor Muller, is, was the collection of 
the ten books of Vedic hymns the work of persons 
cognisant of the art of writing; were the thousand and 
seventeen hymns of the Rig-veda, after they were 
gathered into one body, preserved by memory or on 
paper? Professor Muller answers these questions by 
an interesting excursus on the probable period when 
the art of writing was first known to the Hindus, and 
draws the inference that before the time of Paiiini, and 
before the first spreading of Buddhism in India, writ¬ 
ing for literary purposes was not in use. The chief 
ground for this inference is the absence of any word 
not only in the hymns, but even in the grammatical 
lectures of Panini, which presupposes the existence 
of writing, whilst in the ancient works of a people like 
the Jews, to w r hom writing must have been known 
from of old, such words as writing, scripture, book, 
volume, are of constant recurrence. Nothing of this 
kind occurs in any Sanskrit works older than Manu 
and the Mahabharata. At the same time Professor 
Miiller admits that the Hindus were acquainted with 
the art of writing before the time of Alexander, and 
the expressions likhita and likhdpita , written, and 
caused to be written, occur on the inscriptions ofPri- 
yadarsi, which are no doubt of the third century B.C., 
and therefore, as far as is yet known, of Panini’s date, 
cotemporary with him, or even older; consequently, 
no argument can be drawn from his omissions or 
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phraseology against a knowledge of tlie art of writing 
in his time. The question is not without its difficulties. 
J hat the Siiktas could be handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation by memory alone we need not liesi- 
tato to admit, but it they had not been committed to 
writing when they were collected and classified into 
adliyuyas and mandalas, the task of compiling and 
perpetuating would have been but imperfectly accom¬ 
plished, if some more durable condition had not been 
impressed upon the collection than that of being en¬ 
trusted to the memory alone. * 

To the Mantra period Professor Midler adds one 
still earlier, to which he gives the appellation of 
Chhandas ,—the metrical or poetical period; under¬ 
standing thereby the time at which those hymns or 
mantras were composed, which may be regarded as 
ol most archaic character, emanating from the first 
religious sentiments of a simple people, and preceding 
the institution ol a ceremonial, or the organisation of 
a priesthood. It seems scarcely necessary to make this 
a distinct erajf it is the same as the Mantra period, in 
which we have seen a wider space is evidently re¬ 
quired for the new, intermediate, and ancient hymns 
which are recognised by the authors of the hymns 
themselves, especially as Professor Muller thinks it 
essential to caution against too hasty conclusions as 


* [See on ibis question Prof, bolds tucker's “l'aniui", p. 13-07, 
ami Weber, Ind. Stud., IV, 89 ft'.; V, 18 ff] 

f [Haug, Ait. Bi., I, p. 23. Goldstucker, 1. 1., p. 71.] 
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to the comparative recent date of many hymns, in 
which sentiments worthy of the most advanced cere¬ 
monial, or the presence of philosophical ideas, are to 
be found; there being, as he observes, very little to 
guide us in forming a judgment of what is genuine and 
primitive in the ancient poetry of so peculiar a race 
as that of the Aryans in India. In this want therefore 
of a safe criterion we may be content to look upon the 
Mantra period as one complete in itself, though ex¬ 
tending over a long space of time, and in some in¬ 
stances to a very remote antiquity. At the same time 
even that is not the most distant term to which we 
may trace the literature of the Vedas; for, as 1 ro- 
fessor Mailer remarks, ages must have passed before 
the grammatical texture of the Vedic Sanskrit could 
have assumed the consistency and regularity which il 
exhibits. Throughout, every tense, every mood, every 
number and person, of the verb is fixed, and all the 
terminations of the cases are formally established. 

‘From this point of view the Vedic language and poetry may 
be ascribed to a modem or secondary period in the history of 
the world, if only it he understood that what preceded that period 
in India, or in any other part of the Aryan world, is lost to us 
beyond the hope of recovery, and that, therefore, to us the Y eda 
represents the most ancient chapter in the history of the human 
intellect. We find no traces in the Veda, or in any Aryan work, 
of a growing language, growing in the sense in which some ol 
the Turanian languages may be said to be still growing at the 
present day. The whole grammatical mechanism is finished, the 
most complicated forms are sanctioned, and the only changes of 
which the Aryan speech arrived at the point where we find if in 
the Veda, admits, are those of gradual decay and recomposition.’ 
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Having come to this conclusion that we have in the 

/ 

hymns of the Rig-veda some of the oldest records in 
the history of man, we may now inquire what was the 
condition of society which it discloses, and more 
especially what was the religion of the people? How 
far it afforded the sanction which the Hindus affirm 
of it to the religion that has prevailed for at least 
twenty centuries in Hindustan? 

‘The Veda’, says Professor Muller, 'has a two-fold interest: 
it belongs to the history of the world and to the history of India. 
In the history of the world the Yeda tills a gap which no literary 
work in any other language could fill. It carries us back to times 
of which we have no records anywhere, and gives us the very 
words of a generation of men, of whom otherwise we could form 
but the vaguest estimate by means of conjectures and inferences. 
As long as man continues to take an interest in the history of 
his race, and as long as we collect in libraries and museums the 
relics of former ages, the first place in that long row of books 
which contains the records of the Aryan branch of mankind, will 
belong for ever to the liig-vedaS 

It has pleased some of the most enthusiastic culti¬ 
vators of the literature of the Vedas, amongst whom 
our author must be distinguished, to imagine a state 
of Indian society of a pure, simple, and patriarchal 
description, in which the feeding of flocks and herds 
was the main occupation of life, and whose chief re¬ 
creation was the adoration of the deified'elements or 
the composition of those songs in their honour which 
constitute a large portion of the actual collection. 

‘There was a time when the poet was the leader, the king, 
and priest of his family or tribe, when his songs and sayings-were 
listened to in anxious silence and with implicit faith, when his 
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prayers were repeated by crowds who looked up to their kings 
and priests, their leaders and judges, as men better, nobler, wiser 
than the rest, as beings nearer to the gods in proportion as they 
were raised above the common level of mankind. These men 
themselves living a life of perfect freedom, speaking a language 
not yet broken by literary usage, and thinking thoughts unfettered 
as yet by traditional chains, were at once teachers, lawgivers, 
poets, and priests. There is no very deep wisdom in their teach¬ 
ing, their laws are simple, their poetry shows no very high flights 
of fancy, and their religion might be told in a few words. But 
what there is of their language, poetry, and religion has a charm 
which no other period of Indian literature possesses: it is spon¬ 
taneous, original, and truthful . 5 


For all this there seems to us to be but little war¬ 
rant in any of the hymns, and the general tenor ot 
them leaves no doubt that at the date of their com¬ 
position society had assumed a more artificial charac¬ 
ter, and that the people were not encamped on the 
borders of rivers, or spacious Havanas, but were col¬ 
lected in hamlets and towns, and that their leaders 
were neither poets nor patriarchs, but princes whose 
favour and munificence were sought for and bestowed 
upon priests and poets. No doubt the principalities 
were of small political power, but they were indepen¬ 
dent and constantly at variance with one another, al¬ 
though their contests partook more of a predatory 
than a national hostility. It is also clear that a con¬ 
siderable portion of India was occupied by races not 
only of a different character and creed, but actively 
inimical to the practices of the Hindus, with whom 
the latter were in a normal state of antagonism. The 
subjugation or the servitude of these races must have 
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been the work of time. Professor Muller lias not en¬ 
tered upon this subject, but confines bis attention to 
the religious condition which the Vedas exhibit as 
existing at the various periods throughout which the 
hymns may be traced. 

The first and most obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from the hymns of the Veda, whatever may be then- 
relative antiquity, whether twenty or twelve centuries 
B.C., is that the religion which they inculcate is not 
that of the Hindus of the present day. The Brahman 
who, from the time of the code of Manu as we have 
it, had arrogated to himself the attributes of a god 
upon earth, is in the Veda only one of seven, or even 
of sixteen priests, acting as a sort of master of the 
ceremonies, but not invested with any superior rank 
or authority. Of the distinction of caste at all the in¬ 
dications are faint and uncertain, with one exception 
—that of a remarkable hymn in the 10th Mandala, 
the tenor and style of which place it indisputably in 
a comparatively recent stage , and bring it at least to 
the Brahmanic period, by which time we know that 
the Brahmanical system had been organised.* There 
is no mention of temples nor of public worship; the 
ceremonial is entirely domestic, and o far the formula), 
the language of the Suktas, still constitute the liturgy 
of the domestic rites of the Hindus. It is very doubt- 
fid if images were known, although meution of personal 
peculiarities, as of the handsome jaws of Indra, might 
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be suggested by a sculptured representation of him. 
Something else may, however, be meant; but the great 
feature of difference is the total absence of the divini¬ 
ties, both notnina and numina, who have for ages en¬ 
gaged, and, to a great degree, engrossed, the adoration 
of the Hindus. We have no indications of a Triad, the 
creative, preserving, and destroying power; Brahma 
does not appear as a deity, and Vishnu, although 
named, has nothing in common with the Vishnu of 
the Puranas; no allusion occurs to his Avataras. His 
manifestation as Krishna, the favourite divinity of the 
lower classes, for some centuries at least, does not ap¬ 
pear. As a divinity Siva is not named, nor is his type 
the Linga ever adverted to. Durga and her triumphs, 
and Kali, whom the ‘blood of man delights a thousand 
years’, have no place whatever in the hymns of the 
Vedas. These differences are palpable, and so far from 
the Vedas being the basis of the existing system, they 
completely overturn it. It would be an interesting 
subject of inquiry to discover when, and by what 
means, the vast mass of the modern mythology of the 
Hindus sprang into existence and attained its circu¬ 
lation throughout India. 

What then was the religion of the Vedic Hindus, as 
exhibited in the Siiktas? Recollecting that these are 
most probably of widely different dates, and that they 
were collected and put together without much, if any, 
regard to system, we cannot expect to find a coherent 
and systematic form of worship or belief: each Siikta 
must be taken by itself, expressing its own notions. 
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By far the greater portion of them are addressed to 
the personified elements, especially to Agni or Fire, 
as represented in three phases, in heaven as the sun, 
in mid-air as lightning and meteoric phenomena, and 
on earth in the ordinary elementary type. Indra, the 
atmosphere, is the next in importance, especially as 
the sender of rain and consequent fertility, and to these 
two perhaps half the Suktas are addressed. Connected 
with them are the sun, the two divinities termed 
Asvins and the Dawn, and Indra and Varuna; and the 
Visvadevas, or universal deities, may, without much 
violence, be brought within the same category. These 
deities are eulogised and magnified, and they are im¬ 
plored for food, cattle, progeny, safety, long life, and 
all worldly enjoyments. Varuna especially appears to 
be the punisher of crime, and his protection against 
wickedness is frequently implored. Indra is, in an 
especial degree, the god of battles and giver of victory, 
but his attributes and the legend relating to him are 
not unfrequently ascribed to other divinities, as to the 
Asvins and to Agni. A prominent and rather unin¬ 
telligible object of praise and prayer is the Soma plant," 
a sort of asclepias, the bruised leaves and stems of 
which yield a juice, which by standing ferments into 
an intoxicating liquor, which is supposed to gratify 
the gods and animate them to extraordinary exploits. 

* [ Hnug’s Essays on the Sacred Language of the Parsecs. 
Bombay: 1862, p. 132 f. Aitareya Brahmana, ed. Hang, Vol. I, 
p. 59 ff. F. Witulischnjann, “Ueber deu Somacuitus der Arier”. 
Miinchen: 1847. F. Spiegel. “Enin”, Berlin: 18C3, r>. 235.J 
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Tliat tills beverage was partaken of by the assistants 
can alone explain their elevation of it to the rank of a 
deity, and can have originated only in a stage of semi- 
barbarism, such as we can imagine might have won 
the adoration of the American Indians when first ac¬ 
quainted with ardent spirits. In hymns, too, which 
are apparently of an early date, we have the details 
of the Scythian sacrifice of the horse; and there are 
indications of the occasional offering of human victims, 
although of rare and special occurrence.* As a general 
rule, however, the offerings are of an innocent de¬ 
scription— the Soma juice, clarified butter, and cakes 
of barley or other grain fried with butter and poured 
upon the fire. The same is presented to all the gods 
alike, and in this, as in other respects, there is so much 
in common that all the Vedic divinities may be re¬ 
solved into one, as a general type of one universal 
being. 

What indications do we find of a future existence 
or a system of rewards and punishments? The Vedic 
Hindus recognised unreservedly the difference between 
a material and spiritual state of being, and looked to 
the survival of the soul, and its occupation of an in¬ 
corruptible body amongst the Pitfis or Manes. There 
is no detail as to their condition, nor have, we any 
positive intimation of punishment of sin after death, 
beyond deprecating its consequences during life, and 


* [A. Weber in “Zeitscbrift tier deutschen morgenl. GeselJ- 
schaft”, Vol. XVIII, 2G2-87.] 
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the designation of Yama as judge of the dead. It was 
also part of the Vedic creed that holy men, as in the 
case of the Ribhus, might attain the condition of gods. 
These intimations, however, are incidental and vague, 
and all that we can positively conclude from them is 
that the Vedas recognised, after the dissolution of the 
body, the life of the soul which animated it, and its 
continued existence in some heavenly sphere. There 
is no very distinct reference to the metempsychosis; 
none whatever to the fact of transmigration; an 
omission the more worthy of notice that it is the 
foundation of all the philosophical systems of the 
Hindus, and consequently proves their being posterior 
to the Vedas. 

Had the Vedas any knowledge of one almighty and 
all-wise Creator and Ruler of the universe? They had 
a belief in such a Being, although evidently not un¬ 
mingled with uncertainty and doubt. Professor Muller 
has given us a very remarkable Sukta, in which a state 
of things before creation is clearly apprehended, the 
course of creation summarily sketched, and the ques¬ 
tion stated, Who knows what is the truth? There are 
several passages of this kind in the Suktas, but to some 
of which at least very Reasonable suspicions of a later 
age attach, being of the nature of the mysterious, 
which is manifested in the Upanishads. We are much 
disposed to look upon several of those cited by Pro¬ 
fessor Muller as open to this objection, and to think 
that in his enthusiasm he has been led to give a value 
to expressions which is more exalted than they de- 
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serve. Thus, for instance, in the hymn above alluded 
to, and which has been gracefully put into metre by 
a friend, we have the following passage:— 

‘Darkness there was; and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound—an ocean without light; 

The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature from the fervent heat; 

Then first came Love upon it.’ 


Now the term ‘love’ here appears to us to convey a 
notion too transcendental to have had a place in the 
conception of the original author. The word is kdma, 
which scarcely indicates love in the sense in which it 
may here be understood, although not absolutely in¬ 
defensible; but kdma means desire, wish; and it ex¬ 
presses here the wish, synonymous with the will, of 
the sole existing Being to create. It is a familiar \ edic 
phrase in speaking of the time before creation, to say 
‘that, the one Being, was alone. He said,—May I be 
‘many! — then sprang the world into existence/ It is 
the wish, or rather the will, therefore, of God that the 
world shohld come into existence that the passage is 
speaking of, and not any such emotion as is ordinarily 
understood by ‘love’. At any rate, this hymn and va¬ 
rious others, particularly two in the tenth Mahdala, 
hymns 81, 82, addressed to Visvakarma, the Omniii- 
cent, establish beyond controversy that the Vedic 
cosmogony was that of none of the subsequent schools; 
neither asserting with the Sankhyas the coeternity of 
matter and spirit, nor with the Vedantas the existence 
of spirit alone. However dim the knowledge, however 
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vacillating the opinion, it is evident that the authors 
of the old hymns of the Veda were disposed to believe 
in the primary existence of one God when nought else 
existed, and that the world was created by his fiat, 
and organised by his wisdom and might. 

These are the conclusions to which a careful con¬ 
sideration of the contents of the textual portion of the 
Vedas, the Sanhitas, reasonably leads; and it is unne¬ 
cessary to point out how important they are, not only 
to the history of the Hindu religion, but to that of the 
religion of the ancient world, at an era prior to any 
of which we possess a written word, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch. Students of ancient history 
and religion will feel greatly indebted to the erudition 
and laborious research of Professor Muller. It is not 
possible, in a brief survey like the present, to render 
justice to a work, every page of which teems with in¬ 
formation that no other scholar ever has, or could 
have, placed before the public; and although many of 
the details are likely to interest those only who delight 
to explore the dark paths of antiquity, and to trace 
the progress of human opinion and belief, yet the work 
must ever hold a foremost place, not only in the his¬ 
tory of India, but in that of the human race. 
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Aparikshita kdrilwa II, 9. 48. 
Aparydpta III, 116. 

Apastamba III, 321. 

Apaviddha III, 48. 

Aprasasta 111, 49. 51. 

Apsaras I, 41. 55. 358. II, 188. 

213. 219. 316. 

Apsaraloka I, 41. 

Apyaga dikskita I, 348. 

Ard I, 386. 

Arabian nights II, 103 ff. 119. 146. 
150. 

Ar any aka I, 50. Ill, 328 ff. 
Arbuda I, 38. 

Ar deshir dirazdast II, 107. 
Arddhachandra II, 307. 
Arddhadhdrd I, 386. 
Arddhandriswara I, 212. 

Arglia II, 319 f. 

Argliya II, 319 f. 

Arhata III, 194. 

Arjuna I, 26f. 53. 133. 192. 278 f. 
285. 291. 293 f. 296. 298. 300 f. 
304f. 312. 317 f. 320ff. II, 60. 
296. 307. 356 f. Ill, 103. 107. 
112 ff. 

Arjunavishdda III, 115. 

Artaca I, 151. 

Art ha IT, 8. 192 f. Ill, 133. 
Arthapdla I, 353. 367 ff. II, 109. 

189. 221. 237. 

Arthupati I, 361 ff. 

Arvdksrotas I, 148. 

Aryabhumi II, 332. 

Aryaka I, 151. 

Aryaketu II, 287 ff. 
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Arydputra II, 287. 

Arydvartta II, 332. 

Asamhata II, 306. 

Asavarna III, 51. 

Ashddha II, 317 f. 397. 

Ashtaka III, 310. 312. 

Ash ta mi I, 70. 

Asi I, 85. 

Asipatra III, 96. 

Asura I, 19. 26. 28. 50. 63. 67. 

108. II, 174. 347. 352. 366. 
Asmaka 1, 379. II , 277. 280 f. 
286 ff. 

Asoka III, 325. 

Asoka (tree) II, 195. 216. 378 f. 
Asokasundari I, 38. 

Asraina parva I, 286. 

Asraya III, 151. 

Asrita I, 147. 

Asruvindumati I, 37. 
Aswadhyaksha II, 35. 

A/; icaldy an a III, 321. 323 fl. 
Asioamedha I, 38. 42. 48. 52. 78. 

286. II, 353. 360. 

Aswano Jhaja II, 60. 
Amamedhika parva I, 286. 
Aswattha I, 69 f. 

Aswatthdmd J, 308. 317. 319. 
Akvini I, 272 f, 279. HI, 343. 
Atala I, 45. 

Atavikddya If, 35. 

Aiharva veda I, 128 f. 272. II, 
210. Ill, 112. 309. 311 f. 321. 
327. 

Atimukta II, 242. 

Atiratha II, 294. 

Atiralra I, 137. 


Atithi III, 212. 

Atmd I, 145. Ill, 142. 
Atmabodha II, 396. 

Atreya I, 150. 273. 

Atri I, 35. 122. 127. 150. 
Auranyzib III, 257. 

Aurasa III, 47. 

Aurva I, 111. 

Avanti I, 13. II, 57. 250. 341. 
Avantideva II, 280. 

Avantikd II, 342. 

Avantisuiidari 1, 356 fT. II, 1S2. 

184 f. 187. 

Avasthu III, 151. 

Avatar a I, 58. 60. 83. 91. 99. 108. 

II, 366 f. Ill, 342. 

Avimukla I, 84. 

Avimuktemara I, 84. 366. II, 221. 
Avyakta I, 146. Ill, 145 f. 
Avyaya III, 149. 

Ay dr ddnish II, 27. 78. 

Ayini akbari 1, 158. II, 112. 338. 
Ayodhya I, 47 f. 50 f. 174. 177. 

II, 19. 25. 151. 342. 

Ayur veda I, 97. 271. 274. 

Ayus I, 38. 

Badarikd I, 179. 

Badarikd&ama I, 60. 67. 179.185. 
Budarinatha I, 185. 

Baghela III, 205. 

Bahdr ddnish I, 169. 224. II, 15. 
17. 142. 

Bahlika I, 313. 

Bdhlika I, 313. Ill, 194. 

Bahrain shah II, 93. 
Bdhudantiputra II, 275. 
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Bahwikdsya I, 154. 

Baitdl pachisi I, 157. 372. II, 386. 
Bakala II, 216. 

Balabhaclra II, 20 f. 25. 254 If. 
Bdlachandrikd II, 179 ft’. 185. 
Baladeva I, 116. 

Balddhyaksha II, 35. 

Bdlagopdla I, 84. 

Balajd I, 19 f. 

Bdlakhilya I, 150. 210. 
Bdlambhaiia I, 8. IIT, 14. 
Balardma I, 14. 133. 332. 341. 
II, 357 f. 370. 

Bali I, 45 f. 65. Hi. II, 367. 
Balldla misra III, 173. 

Ballala raja III, 227. 

Bdna bhatia I, 157. 

Bananasd I, 20 f. 

Bdndsura I, 111. 138. 

Bandhaila III, 205. 

Banditava III, 47. 

Bandlnunati II, 225. 

Bandhupdla II, 179 ff. 

Barzuya II, 90 f. 

Bauddha I, 59. 135. 219. II, 20. 
51. 76. 195. 202. 257. Ill, 150f. 
187 f. 191. 193 ff. 197 ff. 224 ff. 
324. 

Baudhdyana III, 47 ff. 321. 
Bhddra I, 70. 117. 

Bhadrakali I, 117. 
Bhadrardmdsrama III, 205. 
Bhadrasakti II, 7. 

Bhddrdshiami I, 70. 

Bhagadatta II, 294. 

Bhdgadheya I, 127. 

Bhdgavata pur ana I. 3. 31. 46. 


52 f. 60. 74. 79. 82. 110. 113. 
116. 122. 124 f. 137. 154. 296. 

II, 60. 

Bhagavadgita I, 62. II, 345. 357. 

III, 99-157. 250. 274, 
Bhagavadgita mdlidtmya 1, 62. 
Bhagavati I, 38. 

Bhagiratha I, 28. 42. 324. II, 
359 f. 

Bhagirathi l, 324 f. 

Bhaguri III, 209. 218. 

Bhaimi ekadasi I, 28. 

Bhairava I, 113. 

Bhairavdnanda II, 57. 

Bhairavi tantra II, 34. 

Bhakti I, 57. 63. 72. 92. 96. 
Bhdnudikshita III, 126. 205. 242 
Bharadwaja I, 127. 273. 291. 297, 
306. 313. 

Bharata I, 40. 78. 126. II, 353. 
Bharatamallika II, 325. 336. Ill, 
206 f. 237. 

Bharata varsha I, 12. 192. 
Bhdrgava I, 150. 

Bhartrihan I, 348. II, 155. 335. 
BkArunda II, 29. 

Bhdshd II, 66. 78. 
Bhdxkaravarmd I, 377. II, 282. 
Bhatia bhdbkara 111, 210. 
Bhattaohdrya III, 195. 

Bhait'a nagara IT, 23. 
Bhatiikdvya I, 343. 
Bhaiiojidikshita Ill, 184. 205. 
Bhaitotpala I, 152. 

Bhavabhuti I, 345. II, 341. 348. 
Ill, 177. 

Bhdva misra III, 236. 
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Bhavdni 1 , 161. II, 247. 353. 
JBhdva pralcdsa III, 235 f. 238. 
Bhavya I, 127. 

Bhedana I, 382. 

Bhiksha I, 340. 

Bhikshuka III, 109. 

Bhilla II, 26. 142 f. 

Bhima I, 279 ff. 317. 324. 333. 
336 ff. 

BMmadhanwd I, 371 f. II, 243. 
245. 247. 

BMmapardkrama II, 151. 
Bhimasena I, 291. 

Bhindipala IT, 300. 

Bhishak II, 35. 

Bhislma I, 23. 30. 66. 285 f. 291 ff. 

313. II, 294. 296. 

Bhishma panchaka I, 66. 

Bliishma parva II, 294. 

Bhoga II, 306. Ill, 120. 

Bhoja I, 157. 299. 376. II, 287. 

Ill, 168. 173 ff. 221. 
Bhojachampu III, 177. 

Bhojadeva I, 344 ff. 
Bhojaprabandha III, 168.171. 1 <3. 

177 f. 180. 182. 189. 

Bhojaraja III, 204. 

Bhojavansa I, 345 f. 

Bhojika I, 166. 
j Bhram III, 117* 

Bhfigu I, 37. 54. 61 f. 106. 1.50. 
308 f. II, 366. 

BJirigukshetra I, 38. 

Bhrigupati II, 366. 

Bhumi II, 344- 

Bhumikhahda I, 22. 30 45. 76 ff. 
Bhvpalaka I, 200. 
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Bhuriprayoga III, 232 f. 240. 

Blmta I, 41. 148. Ill, 225. 

Bhuta vidyd 1, 274 f. 

Bliuti III, 154. 

Bhuvanakosha I, 84. 
BhuvaneLwara I, 17. 

Bidpay I, 156. II, 90 ff. 

Bihdrl lal III, 220. 

Biniba II, 383. 

Bindusdra tirtha I, 117. 

Brahma I, 23f. 100. Ill, 120. 132. 

140 f. 152. 

Brahma I, 8 ff. 19. 22 ff. 42. 46. 
56. 58. 61. 64 f. 68 f. 71. 93. 
95 ff. 119* 146 ff. 161. 272. 310. 
II, 5. 274. 321. 356. 382. HI, 
96. 342. 

Brahmadatta I, 26. 29. 240. 
Brahmagitd I, 22. 

Brdhmahrada I, 20. 
Brahmakdnda III, 328. 
Brahmakelu I, 44. 

Bralimalchanda I, 93 -98. 
Brdhmana III, 309. 312. 315 f. 322. 
326 ff. 

Brahmanda I, 113. 
Braliindndapurdna I, 85. II, 321. 
Bralmanl I, 141. 

Bralimapurana I, 7—21. 59. 121. 
Brahmardkshasa II, 260. 
Brahmasanhitd 111 , 90. 
Brahmasutra III, 105 ff. 
Brahmavartta II, 356. 
Brahmavaivarttapurana 1,7.91- 

120. Ill, 96 f* 

Brahmottarakhanda 1, 21. 

Brihad drahyaka III, 328. 
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329. 

Buddha III, 166. 180 f. 183. 187. 

198. 225. 316. 325. 

Buddhagaya III, 180. 

Buddhi III, 123. 

Budha I, 41. 

Bukka ray a I, 81. Ill, 192. 213. 
228. 

Bundela III, 205. 

Chdki II, 300. 

Chakra I, 112. II, 60. 
Chakradhara II, 63 ff. 

Ckakrdnka I, 49. 

Chakrapdhidatta III, 237. 
Chakrapanidikshita I, 348. 
Chakravaki II, 383. 

Chdkshusha I, 126 f. 

Chahod II, 208. 216. 383. 

Champa II, 215. 

Champa I, 357 ff. 3G4. 373. II, 
18G. 189. 195. 241. 

Champaka II, 21G. 

Chamu II, 292. 

Chdnakya I, 87. 177 ff. 354. II, 
6. 273. 

Chahdaghosha I, 367 f. H, 226. 
228. 231. 

Chanddla II, 157. 

Chanddli II, 157. 
Chandamahdsena 1, 198. 
Chandasena I, 196 ff. 214. 221>. 
228. 

Chandasinha 1 , 367 f. II, 223. 225. 
232. 

Chandavarmd II, 71. 283. 


Chandavikrama I, 266. 

Chahdi I, 103. 198. 265 f. 353. II, 
143. 

Chahdikd II, 165. 

Chandra III, 221. 

Chandrablidga I, 137. 
Chandragupta I, 133 f. 165. 175. 

178. II, 6. 118. Ill, 324 f. 
Chandrakanta II, 376. 
Chandrapalita II, 277. 
Chandraprabha I, 260 ff. 
Chandrasena I, 371. II, 242. 245 f. 
261. 

Chandrasekhara I, 324. 
Chandravarmd I, 357 ff. 364. II, 
180. 185. 188. 209 f. 221. 
Charaka I, 89. 273. 

Charana III, 330. 

Char and dri II, 332. 

Char chit d III, 1S7. 
Charchitanagara III, 187. 197. 
Charmamcati 1, 88. 295. II, 354. 
Chdsha II, 326. 

Chdtaka II, 174. 325 f. 334 f. 399. 
Chaiugrdma III, 233. 

Chaturbhuj III, 88. 

Chaunri 11, 346. 

Chedi I, 239. 297. 

Chekitdna 1, 297. 

Cheruman perwnal 111, 190 i. 
Chetand III, 146. 

Chhagala I, 149. 

Chhandas III, 315 ff. 337. 
Chhandogya upanishad 111, 329. 
Chhatradhdra II, 36. 

Chhedana 1, 382. 

Chichukd I, 38. 
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Chikitsd I, 270. 275. 
Chiicitsdsthdna I, 274. 

Chitragriva IX, 29. 

Chitragiipta II, IG4. 172. See Mi- 
tragupta . 

Chitrakuia II, 315. 331. 33G. 
Chitrdngada I, 291. 

Chitraratha II, 39. 

Chitrasena I, 55 f. 

Choi a I, G8. 241. 

Churna II, 375. 

Chyavana I, 37 f. 49. 

Dadhiclii I, 28. 

Daitya I, 32 f. 45. 59. G5. 200. 267. 
319. 

iJakini I, 373. II, 133. 

Daksha I, 9ff. 25. 30. 41. 41. 112. 

125 ff. 151. 1G1. 272. 

Daksha (jur.) Ill, 67. 

Dakshind I, 101. 103. 124. 
Ddmaliptd I, 371. 373. II, 242. 

See Tdmraliptd . 

Damana I, 49. 

Damanaka 11, 12. 139. 
Damayardi 1, 324. II, 138. 
Ddmottaradatta III, 232. 
Ddnadharma I, 28G. Ill, 16. 
Danava I, 33. 45. 

Danda I, 29. II, 30G. 
DandddMndtha III, 213. 
Dandakdranya I, 29. II, 173. 
Dandaniti II, 270. 272. 

Dandi I, 157. 344 ff. 379. II, G. 
152. 

Dantasanku I, 386. 

Dantila I, 13. 
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Dana I, 33. 

Ddrdnagara I, 312. 

Ddrd shekoh III, 257. 328. 
Daridrd I, 70. 

Darpasdra I, 356 ff. 3G8. II, ISO. 
185 ff. 232. 

Darsapurnamdsau III, 333. 
Daruvarma I, 356 ff. II, 180 f. 
Darvika I, 137. 

Dasakumdracharitra I, 87. 157. 
169. 187. 342-379. II, 6. 46. 
152. 160. 

Dasapura II, 355. 

Dasaratha I, 47. 

Dasdrha II, 33G f. 

D at taka III, 47 ff. 
Dattakachandrikd III, 45. 47. 49. 
Dattakamimdnsd III, 44. 4G. 
Daitdtreya I, 55. 

Dauvdrika II, 35. 

Ddyahhdga III, 1G. 19.23.30.50 ff’. 

G7. G9. 71. 78. 189. 

Da yd da III, 46. 

Ddyakramasangraha III. 11. 13. 
16. 68 f. 

Dayatattwa I LI, 90. 

Dchabhrit III, 148. 

Desya I, 184. II, 119. 

Deva I, 127. 

Devadatta I, 185 ff. HI, 117. 
Devadyuti I, 56. 

Devagiri II, 351. 

Devahdti I, 124. 

Devaki I, 1081V. 137. 341. 
Decakirtya 1, 154. 

Devala I, 110. Ill, 47f. 50. 54f. 
Devapura I, 50. 
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Devarakshita I, 136. 

Devasarma II, 13. 22 ff. 53. 141. 
Devasena 1, 30. 234. 

Devcismitd 1, 216 fY. II, 122 f. 125 f. 
Devatd 1, 127. 

Devi I, 90. 161. 166. II, 35. 43. 

79. Ill, is3. 

Devikd I, 39. 

Devi pur ana II, 320. 

Dlmna III. IS. 

Dhanaka II, 248. 

Dhanamitra I, 361 ff. II, ISSf. 
198 ff. 

Dhananjaya I, 293. Ill, 218. 231. 
Dhaneiwara I, 69. 

Dhanurveda II, 290 f. 298 f. 

Dhanushka II, 291. 

Dhanwantari I, S9. 112. 273. 276. 
Ill, 168. 

Dhanwin II, 291. 

Dhanyaka II, 248 IT. 

Dh any aka TI, 248. 

DJiard I, 109. 

Dhdrd I, 344. Ill,, 168. 174. 
Dharairiddsa III, 211. 
Dharanikosha ill, 211.220. 240ff. 
Dharini I, 151. 

Dharma I, 92. 97. 105. 125. 279. 
296. II, 8. 192 f. Ill, 117 f. 
120. 133. 140. 198. 221. 
Dharmasastra I, 139. 
Dharnidbuddhi 11, 25. 
Dharrnadatta I, 216. 
Dharmagupta I, 216. 
Dharmapdla I, 352. II, 160. 169. 
223. 236. 

Dharmaputra I. 296. 


Dharmarcja I, 296. 
Dharmavarddhana I, 370. II, 236. 
Dhdtri I, 66. 68. 73. 

Dhdtu III, 246. 263. 320. 
Dhdtupatha III, 246 ff. 

Dhdturdga II, 394. 

Dknshia I, 127. 

Dhrishtadyumna 1, 295 ff. 325 f. 

331. II, 308. 

Dhrishiaketu I, 296 f. 
Dhritardshtra I, 123. 279 ff. 329. 

331. 333. n, 308. 357. Ill, 115. 
j Dhriti I, 124. Ill, 146. 

Dhruva I, 41. 125. 152. 

Dhruvd III, 154. 

Dhumasikha II, 136. 

Dhumini II, 248 ff*. 

Dhundlm I, 42. 

Dhundumdra I, 42. 

Dhydfia yoga I, 71. 

Didcid IT, 112. 

Dikpdla I, 41. 

Diksha I, 56. 

Dikshita III, 205. 

Dilipa I, 46. 54. 56 f. 60. 62. 64. 
II, 360. 

Dinara II, 38. 179. 197. 
Dipaddna mdhdtmya I, 64. 
Dipakarni I, 181. 

Diti I, 33. II, 30. 

Divoddsa I, 42. 

Dodb I, 162. 215. 281. 307. 11, 
293. , 

Drdhyayana III, 321. 

Draupadi I, 281. 284. 287. 289. 
300. 311. 324 ff. 

Brdnxda I, 44. 55. 30. II, 2.50. 
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Drdvida (lex.) Ilf, 204. 
Dravydbhidhdna I, 270. 
Drishadwati II, 356. 

Drisyapura I, 19 f. 

Drona I, 285. 291. 293. 298. 304ff. 
325. 

Drona parva I, 285. 

Drupada I, 281. 291. 297. 307. 

310 ff. 325. 323. 336. 340. 
Dutsdsana I, 292. 

Durgd I, 29. 48. 77. 84. 101. 103. 
105. 109. 112 ff. 163. 378. II, 
143. 286. 348. Ill, 176. 183. 
342. 

Durgapala II, 35. 

Durgasinha I, 183. 

Durvdsas I, 52. 59. 105. Ill f. 
116. 125. 293. 

Duryodhana I, 279 ff. 317. 329. 

338. 11, 294. 296. 

Du&hmanta II, 317. 

Dushiabuddhi II, 25. 

Dushyanta I, 40. 

Dicaipdyana vydsa I, 121. 
Divdpara yuga I, 121. 128. 149 f. 
152. 

Dwdrakd I, 14. 31. 53. 60. 66. 

115 f. 118. 138. 284. 287. 
Divdravati I, 39. 

Dwipa I, 11. 39. 126. 

Dwirupa kosha III, 207. 237. 

JEkabuddhi II, 63. 

Ekadanta I, 107. 

Ekadanshita I, 107. 

Ekddaii I, 15. 69. 72. 

Ekdkuhara kosha III, 211. 234. 


Ekamra I, 12. 17. 

Ekavira II, 281. 

Esliani I, 386. 

Eshya I, 382. 

Feizi III, 257. 

Firdausi II, 90. 92. 

Gadhipura III, 215. 

Gajadhyaksha II, 35. 

Gajdkhya I, 311. 

Gambhira II, 349. 

Gaiia I, 127. II, 292. Ill, 247. 
Ganapati I, 114. 

Gandaki I, 49. 60. 

Gandhara I, 291. 315. 

Gdndhdra I, 291. 

Gandhara grama II, 77. 
Gandharba I, 41. 97. 1 18. II, 158. 
Gandharba vivaha I, 187. 350. 
Gandhdri I, 287. 292. 315. 
Gandhavati II, 345. 349. 

G audio a I, 294. II, 356 1. 
GaMa 1, 93. 104-7. 117 ff. II, 
216. 352. 

Ganesa khanda I, 93. 103-7. 
Gangd I, 42. 101. 305 f. II, 333. 

352. 358 ff. 372. Ill, 93. 95 f. 142. 
Gangadhara III, 220. 
Gangadwdra I, 166. 306. 358. 
Gangddwdra mdhdtmya II, 358. 
Ganga8agara I, 60. 72. 

Gangeya I, 306. 

Garga I, 108. 

Gdrgya I, 119. 

Garuda I, 192 ff. 207 ff. 260. II, 
15. 18. 127. 129. 139. 360. 
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Gauri 1, 28. 68. IT, 169. 860. 
370. 

Gautama I, 52. 59. 127. Ill, 49. 
Gautami 1, 340. 

Gaya I, 26. II, 332. 

Gaya mahatmya I, 85. 

Gdyatri I, 28. 

Ghaniakarnd II, 13. 

Ghaia II, 147 ff. 

Ghaiakarpara II, 335. Ill, 167 f. 
Ghaiotkacha I, 296 f. 333. 

Ghi I, 140. 

Gliora I, 151. 

Ghritdohi I, 97. 

Gita II, 66. 78. 

Gitagovinda II, 370.‘ 

Gochandand I, 390. 

Godavari T, 60. 62. 162. 180. 241. 

II, 28. 153. 332. 

Goji I, 387. 

Gokula I, 53. 110. 112. 115. 120. 
Goloka I, 98. 103 f. US. 

Gomedhd II, 3o3. 

Gomini II, 248. 250. 

Gomutrika II, 807. 

Gopa I, 97 f. 108. 118. 
Qopakanya 11, 225. 

Gopala I, 65. 84. 

Gopdlaka 1, 226 fF. 289. JI, 156. 

158. 

Gopatha brdhmaria III, 327. 
Gophan II, 300. 

Gopi I, 53. 95. 97 f. 108. 118. 
II, 15. 

Gopindtha I, 183. 349. 379. 
Gorambba II, 13, 

Goldin I, 120. 


Goshiika karma II, 77. 

Gotra III, 330. 334. 

Govardhana III, 44. 178. 204. 219. 


Govinda I, 84. 95. 
Govindadatta I, 184 f. 189. 
Grahamanjari I, 153. 

Grama II, 66. 77. 

Ghhagupta II, 254. 256. 

Gribya III, 333. 

Grihyasutra III, 321. 

Gi'isbma II, 373, 

Gudhotpanna III, 48. 

Gulm I, 137. 

Guhasena I, 216 ff. II, 122 f. 
Guhya I, 147. 

Gidma II, 292 f. 

Guna I, 116. Ill, 151. 
Gunadeva I, 191. 


Gunddhya I, 159 ft'. 179 ff. 184. 

188 ff. II, U8 ff. 

Gupta I, 136. 

Gurjara I, 62. 

Guru 111, 120. 

liaddachandra III, 204. 
Jlalabhrit IT, 357. 370. 


Haldyudha 1, 332. Ill, 209. 214. 


219. 236. 

Hanvmdn I, 50. 292. II, 294. 391. 
Hara I, 200. 11, 245. 

Hara (lex.) Ill, 219. 

Hara ka pain II, 364. 
Haraswdmi I, 253 l. 

HdrdvaH 111, 212. 220. 245. 


Hart I, 9. 72 f. 92. 104. 107. 114. 

119. 288. II, 5. 

Hart (kiug) I, 158. 
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Jlaridwara I, 72. 1G6. 306. II, 
358 f. 364. 

Hariharapura I, 81. 
Bariharardya I, 81. ID, 192. 213. 
Baripurci I, 62. 81. 

Barischandra I, 46. II, 163. 
Hdrita III, 47 f. 

Barivansa I, 26. 278. 288. II, 358. 

ni, 174. 

Harslia or Barshadeva I, 157 if. 

H, 111 f. 

Harydswa I, 307. 

1last a I, 319. 

Hastamukta II, 299. 

Basti I, 312. 

Bdstinapura I, 30. 122. 162. 228. 

239. 279 flV311 f. II, 293. 
Bdsydrnava II, 315. 

Hat alee hear a I, 45. 

Bavishmdn I, 127. 154. 

Bazar afsdna II, 104 ff. 
Bemachandra II, 341. 3S0. Ill, 
127. 160. 222 ff. 229 f. 234. 
240 ff. 

Bemachdrya III, 224. 

Hemanta II, 373. 

Biciimba I, 296. 

Himdchala II, 58. 

Himalaya I, 105. 112. 160. 169. 
185. 189. 196. 239. 242. 279. 
287. 330. 332. 340. II, 121. 129. 
1S7. 313. 323. 326 f. 332 f. 357. 
361. 364. 36S if. 

Bimavat I, 151. 

Hiranwatl IT, 308. 

Biranyabdhu I, 351. 
Hiranyayarbha I, 146. 
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Hiranyagupta I, 172. 177 f. 
Birahyaka II, 30. 

Hiratujakasipa I, 32. 34. II, 183. 
lliranyaksha I, 34. 58. 

Hissa ndma III, 88. 

Historia septem sapientum II, 96. 
100 ff. 

Hama I, 84. 216. 

Homai II, 107. 

Bosain bin ’all II, 93. 

Bosain mirza II, 94. 

Both I, 129. IU, 333. 

Hridika I, 299. 

Ikshwaku I, 25. 46. 127. II, 187. 
Ilavrita varsha I, 29. 

Indra I, 14. 26. 28. 32 f. 36 f. 
41 f. 45. 105 f. 112. 125. 127. 
140. 169. 192. 198. 200. 211. 
226. 243. 273. 279. 287. 293. 
295. 312. 318. 333. 341. II, 5. 
9. 21. 23 f. 29 f. 234. 316 f. 
321 f. 342. 353. 360 f. 368^372. 
377. Ill, 96. 124. 341. 343. 
Indradatta I, 163fF. 174f. II, 131. 
Ill, 176. 

Indradyumna I, 13. 
Indrapramati I, 129. 
Indraprastha I, 281. II, 293. 
Indrdyudha I, 390. 

Indumati I, 47. 

Irugapa III, 213. 228. 

I sop ani shad III, 113. 329. 

Uivara I, 10. 99. II, 368. ITT, 
134. 142. 145. 

Itihdsa I, 119. 139 f. 351. 
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Jagannatha I, 13 f. 18. 49. 60. 
72. 79. 

Jagannatha (jur.) LIT, 52. 72. 78. 
85 f. 

Jagannatha kshetra I, 82. 128. 
Jahdndar I, 169. 

Jdhnavi I, 239. 

Jalmu II, 333. 359. 

Jaimini I, 59. II, 30. Ill, 196. 
Jama I, 26. 76 f. 375. II, 20. 50 ff. 
76. 196. 380. Ill, 183. 210. 213. 
222 if. 324. 

Jalandhar a I, 54. 67 f. 

Jalauka I, 383. 

Jalavdhaka II, 35. 

Jamadagni I, 59. 106. 127. 193/ 
195. 308. 334. II, 366. 
Jambavdn I, 109. 

Jambavati I, 109. 

Jambudwipa I, 39. 

Jamnd I, 55. 112. 162. 215. 281. 
293. 319. II, 337. 361. See 
Yamuna . 

Jana I, 40. 

Janaka I, 16. 49. II, 316. 364. 
Ill, 105. 

Janamejaya 1, 131. 192. 278. II, 
60. Ill, 212. 

Janani II, 35. 

Jandrdana I, 332. 

Jangama tirtha I, 39. 

Janma III, 124. 

Janmashihami 1, 109. 

Jardsandha I, 116. 137. 

Jaiddhara kosha III, 232 f. 240. 
Jaidyu I, 47. 


Jdtidharma III, 117 f. 
Jatinirnaya I, 97. 

Jayd I, 162. 188. II, 117. 
Jayadeva II, 370. 

Jayadratha I, 300. 

Jay anti I, 70. 109. 

Jayapura III, 230. 

Jayascna I, 198. 

Jayasinha I, 374. II, 264 f. 
Jimutavdhana III, 14. 16 ff. 27. 

47. 53. 72. 78. 81. 

Jina I, 26. II, 51. Ill, 225. 
Jirat II, 391. 

Jiva I, 151. 

Jndna III, 123. 144. 

Jn an aka Ada III, 326. 329. 
Jndnayoga I, 43. 

Jndpaka II, 35. 

Jneya III, 144. 

Jyeshthd devi I, 59. 
Jyotirriddbharana III, 169. 
Jyotisha III, 316. 322. 

Kachhapa II, 380. 

Kaddli I, ill. Ill, 188. 
Kadamba II, 373 f. 

Kddambari I, 157. 

Kadru I, 209. 

Kaikcya I, 296. 

Kaildsa i, 57. 71. 106. 160. 198. 
330. II, 31C. 323. 326 f. 366. 
368 f. 

Kaitabhc I, 14. 30* 

Kdka II, 33. 

Kdkolukika 1 1 , 33 f, 

Kdkolukiya II, 9. 34. 

Kaksha II, 303. 
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Raid I, 101. II, 389. 

Kdla II, 24. 

Kdlagupla II, 167. 178. 
Kalahakantaka II, 256. 258. 
Kalakhala II, 358. 

Kalanemi I, 30. 

Kalanjana II, 156. 

Kaldnsa I. 101. 

Kdldpa I, 183. m, 207. 
Kaldrupa I, 102. 

Kalasa I, 158. II, 111. 

Kdlasutra III, 96. 

Kalatuya I, 137. 

Kaldvati I, 110 f. 

Kdlayavana I, 138. 35d. II, 167. 
177 f. 

Kali I, 101. II, 169. Ill, 342. 
Kalidasa I, 40. 191. 344. 346. II, 
152. 310 l 314 f. 323. 329. 340. 
359 ff. 372. 399. HI, 168. 173 ff. 
Kdfflcd purdna II, 352. Ill, 46 ff. 
54. 

Kalila wa da^na I, 180. II, 4. 

10 ff. 86 ff. 139 ff. 
Kalindamrmd II, 213. 

Kdlindi II, 174. 

Kalxnga I, 136 f. 240. 291. 37off. 

II, 262 f. 264. 269. HI, 174. 
Kalinga (lex.) Ill, 204. 
Kalingasend II, 128. 

Kaliyuga I, 15. 71. 73. 118. 130. 

132. 152. Ill, 197. 

Kalpa I, 23. 138. 144. 118 f. 210. 

II, 322. 372. Ill, 316. 
Kalpasthdna 1, 274, 


Kalpasuiidari II, 212 ff. 
Kalpasutra III, 229. 320 f. 
Kalydna saptami I, 28. 

Kama II, 8. 163. 171. 182. 192 ff. 
214. 216. 218. 223. Ill, 140. 
346. 

Kdmadeva I, 35 f. 227. 356. II, 
217. 394. 

Kdmakhya I, 39. 48. 77. 79. 
Kamala II, 381. 

Kamala I, 102. 

Kamalatd II, 78. 

Kdmamanjari I, 359 ff. II, 190. 
195. 202 f. 

Kdmandaki I, 354. II, 306 ff. 
Kdmandakiya II, 170. 

Kdmapdl-a I, 352 f. 366 ff. II, 160. 

169. 1S9. 222. 225 ff. 236. 
Kdmarupa I, 242. 11,78.213. 322. 
Karnboja I, 292. 

Kdmpilya I, 44. 308. 

KanabhiUi 1, 179 ff. 

Kandda I, 59. 

Kanakalekhd II, 263. 265. 
Kanakarekha I, 244. 255. 262. 
Kanakavati II, 254 ff. 

Kanakhala I, 166. II, 358 f. 
Kanarka I, 18. 

Kanchanamdlini I, 55. 

KancM I, 49. 68. II, 250. 342. 
Kanchuki II, 35. 

Kandarpa J, 95. 

Kandarpaketu II, 13. 

Kandu I, 14. 

KandukdvaU I, 371. 373. tt, 242f. 
246. 260 f. 

Kandukotsavu II, 242. 
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Kansa I, 113. 116. 293. 299. 
Kdntaka I, 363 ff. II, 205 ff. 
Kdntimati I, 367 ff. II, 223 ff. 
Kdntipuri I, 136. 

Kamoa I, 131. II, SO. 364. 
Kanyakubja I, 136. Ill, 215. 
Kanydpuri I, 13G-. 

Kapdla I, 27. « 

Kdpdlika II, 2S4. Ill, 193. 
Kapila I, 42. 59. 135. II, 359. 
Kapild I, 38. 390. 

Kapila tirtha I, 13 f. 

Karali I, 163. 

Karapdla II, 35. 

Karapatra I, 386. 

Karari 1, 163. 

Karaiaka II, 12. 139. 

Karbura I, 390. 

Kardama I. 124. 150. 

Kardana I, 374 ff. II, 263. 265. 
269. 

Karkaiaka II, 197. 

Karma III, 120. 124. 132 ff. 141. 
152. 329. 

Karmakanda III, 326. 
Karmayoga I, 43. 

Karmi III, 120. 

Karna I, 26 f. 285. 292 f. 297. 

303. 319 ff. 333. II, 296. 
Karnalekhd I, 373 ff. See Kana- 
kalekha . 

Karna parva I, 293. 

Karnisuta II, 210. 

Karpara II, 147. 

Karpura III, 174. 

Kdrtavirya 1, 309. 
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Kdrtika I, 66. 68 ff. II, 397. 
Kdrtika mahdtmya I, 64 ff. 80. 
Kdrtika vrata I, 69. 

Kdrtikeya I, 64. 105. 164. 1S3. 

II, 171. 234. 240. 352 f. 366. 

III, 194. 

Kdrusha I, 127. 

Rasa I, 151. 

Kashmir I, 137. 158. II, 111 f. 
Ill, 194. 226. 

Kdsi I, 42. 60. 138. 273. 366 f. 

II, 189. 223. 225. 342. 
Kdsikhanda I, 40. II, 342. 
Kdsindthasarmana III, 234. 297. 
Kdsipuri I, 136. II, 221. 
Kasirdja I. 273. 

Kdsivirudavali 111, 211. 

Kasyapa I, Ilf. 30. 33. 46. 6<. 
105. 108. 126 f. 130. 150. 209 f. 

310. II, 157 f. 

Kata I, 163. 

Kata II, 

Katdha I, 216. 219. 223. 225. 
Kathamrita nidhi II, 79. 
Kathdrnava I, 157. 

Kathd sarit sugar a 1, 157. 167. 
351. II, 99ff. 108ff. 342. Ill, 
175. 177. . 

Kaihopanishad III, 329. 
Katydyana I, 90. 165. Ill, 16. 
47 f. 67 f. 175 ff. 179. 202. 221. 

311. 321 ff. 

Kaumara 1, 148. 

Kaumdrabhhtya I, 274 f. 
Kaunteya III, 113. 

Kaurava I, 308. Ill, 115. 
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Kausdmbi I, 162 f. 192 f. 195 ff. 
215. 226. 239. II, GO. 113. 121. 
129. 156. 

Kausharava III, 107. 

Kautilya I, 354. IT, 170. 

Kdveri I, 60. 241. II, 169. 251. 
Kdveri mdhdtmya I, 85. 
Kavirdja I, 183. 

Kavya I, 154. 

Kavya I, 119. 343. 

Kdvyddarsa I, 346. 

Kay a I, 275. 

Kdyachilcjtsd I, 274 f. 

Kay droit ana kshetra I, 149. 
Kdyastha III, 221. 

Keel dr a I, 115. 

KeJcaya I, 44. 

Kenopantehad III, 329. 

Kerala I, 241. 

Keralotpatti III, 190. 195. 
Kekira II, 378 f. 

Kesava II, 309. Ill, 221. 

Km I, 110. 

Khanati II, 219. 

Kharva II, 380. 

Khali vattara II, 299. 

Kinnara II, 316. 365. 368. 
Kiniylca I, 302. 

Kirttisdra II, 186. 

Kirttisena I, ISO. 

Kirttisinha III, 205. 

Kokila III, 174. 

Kolapura I, 62. 

Konkana II, 281. 

Konkaia III, 204. 

KoMa II, 41 282. 288. 


Koshadasa I, 371. II, 245 f. 261. 
Koshadhyaksha II, 35. 

Koshiapdla II, 53. 

Koii II, 303. 

Koiirdtha I, 72. 

Kratu I, 127. 150. 
j Krauncha II, 366. 

Kridama I, 108. 

Knpa L, 308. 313. 322. 

Kripd I, 398. 

Kripdna II, 301. 

Kripavarmd I, 192. 

Krishna 1, 11. 14. 16. 26. 53. 60. 
63. 65 ff. 89 ff'. 132 ff. 142. 206. 
284 ff. 313. 326. 335. 339. 11, 
192. 296. 308. 328. 355. 357 f. 
m, 97. 102. 107. 112 ff. 342. 
Krishna (river) I, 60. 68. 

Krishna (leech) I, 390. 

Krishna dwaipdyana I, 121. 123. 

128. 140. 278. Ill, 335. 
Krishnajanma khanda I, 93. 107- 
118. 

Krishna ray a I, 348. 

KHshna swdmi III, 126. 

Krita III, 48. 

Kritaghna 1, 167. 

Kritanta III, 153. 

Kritavarma I, 299. 303. 

Krita yuga I, 152. 

Kritrima III, 47 f. 57. 

Krittikd II, 242. 352. 
Kshapanaka III, 168. 

Kshdra I, 382. 3S8. 

Kshatriya 1, 137. 140 f. 244. 309, 
334. II, 366. Ill, 94. 166. 

I Kshemankari devz I, 29. 
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Ksliepani IT, 301. 

Ksketra III, 144 ff. 

Kshetraja III, 47. 

Kshelrajiia III, 144 f. 

I\shir aswami III, 133. 203 f. 
Kubjd I, 38. 

Kukkura I, 299. 

Iudachandra I, 183. 

Kuladhafma III, 117 f. 
Kuldmdtya I, 352. 

Kulapdlikd I, 3G1 f. 

Kulastri III, 118. 

Kulluka bliaiia III, 45. 

Kumar a II, 5. 

Kumdragupta II, 281. 
Kumdrapala III, 210. 
Kumdrasambhaoa II, 315. 
Kumaraswdmi I, 164. 166. 174. 
183. 

Kumarika khandal, 183. 111, 197. 
Kumar da bhatia 111, 194 ff. 
Kumbhipdka III, 96. 

Kumuda II, 328. 

Kunda II, 356. 373 f. 

Kundala I, 35. 

Kunjara I, 37. 39. 

Kuntaia II, 280 f. 

Kurdni II, 79. 

Kurmadanshira III, 9G. , 

Kurma purana I, 25. 145. 148 f. 
Knru I, 290 ff. 336. II, 293. 307. 

356 ff. HI, 103 115. 118. 120. 
A urujdngala I, 290. 308. 
Kurukshetra I, 35. 39. 290. 30S. 

II, 308. 356 f. Ill, 115. 

Kurush II, 98. 

Kuruvaka II, 373. 378. 


Kusa I, 47 ff. 51 f. II, 320. 
Kusadwipa II, 341. 

Kusika I, 149. Ill, 321. 
Kusumadhanwd II 282. 
Kusumapura I, 253. 351. II, 223. 
Kutaja II, 319. 

Kuiharikd I, 386. 

KuvaJagananda I, 348. 
Kuvalagdswa I, 42. 

Kuo era I, 41. 110. 162 f. 210. 243. 

II, 50. 61. 117. 225. Ill, 312. 
' 316 f. 322 f. 365. 368. 372. 377. 
379 f. 

Kuveradatta I, 361 f. II, 19Sff. 
202. 255 f. 

Labdhapraiidsa II, 44. 
Labdhaprandsana 11, 44. 
Labdhaprasamana II, 9. 44. 
Laghupatan a ka II, 28. 
Lakshmana II, 315 f. 

Lakshmi I, 25. 56. 59 f. 62. 65. 
70. 76. 101 ff. 165. 244. II, 50. 
58. 266. 380. 

Lakuli I, 149. 

Lolita indr a kevari I, 18. 

Ldngali 11, 357. 

L angora nareinh deo I, 18 . 

Lanka I, 14. 29. 41. 47. 207 ff. 
II, 391. 

Lata I, 241. 355. II, 175 ff. 
Latakana misra III, 237. 
Laiydyana 111, 321. • 

Lava 1, 47. 51 f. 

Lav ana 1, 47. 

Luvdnaka l, 235. 237. 242. 

Laya II, 66. 78. 
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Lekha I, 154. 

Lekhana I, 382. 

Likucha II, 270. 

Lila I, 147. 

Lildvati II, 231. Ill, 229. 

Linga 1, 37. 61. 83 f. II, 57. Ill, 
201. 341. 

Linga pur ana II, 322. Ill, 122. 
Lobha III, 117. 

Lodh II, 373 f. 

Lohajangha I, 206 ft’. 

Loka I, 40 f. 78. 98. 

Lokaloka I, 39. 

Lokayatika III, 151. 

Lomaharsha I, 88. 

Lomaharsliana I, 9. 15. 23. 130. 

140. 278. 

Lomasa 1, 55. 

Lopa III, 2G8. 

Lopamudrd II, 224. 

Madana III, 174. 
Madanamanchuka II, 138. 15S. 
Mddhava I, 24G ff. II, 15G. 
Mddhava (comm.) Ill, 172. 192 IT. 

221 f. 226. 250. 

Mddhavi II, 214 ff. 378. 

Mddhavi (lex.) Ill, 204. 
Mddhaviya dhdmvfitti III, 192. 
Madhu I, 14. 30. 32. 42. 71. 127. 
II, 58. 

Madhumadhavi III, 204. 
Madhupura II, 71. 

Madhuresa III, 242. 

Madhusena II, 71. 
Madhviachdnja I, NO. 143. Ill, 

189 . 


Madhya II, 303. 

Madhyabhedi II, 30G. 

Madliyamika III, 194. 

Madra I, 285. 299 ff. 338 f. II, 
296. 

Mddri I, 279. 297. 325. 

Madura II, 79. 

Magadha I, 136. 162. 1G6. 215. 
230. 235 ff. 307. 351. II, 6. 121. 
160 ff. 177. 211. 23G. Ill, 187. 
Magadha I, 133. 135. 141. 327. 
Mdgha I, 54 ff. 69. 103. 153. 
Mdgha kavya III, 250. 

Mdgha mdhdtmya I, 80. 
Mahdbalipura II, 369. 
Mahdbharata I, 6. 31. 36. 42. 48. 
55. 83. 99. 108. 116. 199. 122. 
133. 137. 139. 141. 144. 192. 
277 ff. 346. II, 34. 138. 291. 
293. 298. 300. 307 f. 356. 358. 
366. Ill, 16. 103. 111. 117. 178. 
274. 303. 323. 327. 336. 
Mahddeva I, 101. 149 f. 160. 170. 
179. 335. 341. II, 346. 36G. 
Ill, 113. 

Mahdkdla I, 38. 77. 355. II, 57. 

157. 162. 177. 

Mahalakshmi I, 65. 70. 
Mahdmayd I, 45. 58. 

Mahdnadl I, 20. 

Mahdnaiaka I, 189. 345. 
Mahdnidrd I, 58. 

Mahdnubhdva I, 127. 
Mahdpadma II, 380. 
Mahdpralaya II, 392. 
Mahdpradhdnika parva I, 287. 
Mahar I, 40. 
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Maharashtra I, 376 f. 

Mahdratha II, 294. Ill, 116. 
Mahdsena I, 229. 

Mahat I, 10. 23. 148. 

Mali dial a I, 45. 

Mahdtattwa I, 145 f. 

Mahdtmya I, 17. 20. 92. 
Mahdvira III, 229. 

Mahayogi I, 149. 

Mahdyuga 1,121. 128.149. 151.153. 
Mahendra I, 240 f. 309 f. 
Mahendrdditya II, 158. 
Maheswara I, 36. 159 f. II, 162. 
MaheMvara (jur.) Ill, 47. 
Maheswara (lex.) Ill, 127. 172. 
215 f. 223 f. 

Malndhara I, 188. Ill, 205. 
Maliildropya II, 7. 10 f. 
Mahishdsura I, 29. 

Mdhishmati 1, 39. 62. 69. 377 f. 

II, 282 f. 

Maind II, 386. 

Maindka II, 366. 

Maithild III, 14. 

MaithW II, 391. 

Maitreya I, 88. 120. 122. 130. 
Makara I, 58. II, 45. 47. 146. 

III, 285. 306. 380. 
Makaradanshird I, 211. 
Makaranda II, 156. 

Makararyuha II, 306. 

Mala II, 32S f. 

Maid I, 189. 

Malakdra II, 339. 

Mdlati I, 68. 

Mdlatirnadhava II, 152. 156. 341. 
348. 


Mdlava I, 241. 292. 297. 352. 368. 
II, 161 f. 1G4. 179. 211. 232. 
337 f. 349. 352. Ill, 171. 
Mdlavati f, 08. 

Mdlavikdgnimitra II, 315. 
Malaya II, 224. 231. 264. 

Malika II, 35. 

Mallinatha II, 355. Ill, 203. 209. 

211 f. 216. 221. 223. 231. 
Mdlyavan I, 162. 179. 184. 18S f. 
II, 117 ff. 

Manakdla II, 175 f. 

Manasd I, 101. 103. 

Mdnasa I, 37. II, 326. 372.' 
Mdnasdra I, 356 ff. 368. II, 161 f. 
180. 182 ff. 

Manasarovara II, 326. 366. 372. 
Manasavega II, 187. 

Manddkini I, 261. II, 352. 
Mandate I, 84. II, 306. Ill, 323. 

334. 337. 341. 346. 
Mandaldgra I, 386. 
Mahdaleswara I, 38. 

Mandana miira III, 193. 
Manddra II, 377. 

Mandavisha II, 43 f. 

Mdndhdtri I, 42 ff. 78. 
Mandodaka II, 187. 
Mdndukyopanishad III, 329. 
Mangald I, 103. 

Mangdlikd II, 205. 

Mahibhadra I, 224. II, 49. 5t ff. 

169. 224. 236. 

Manidhanus I, 137. 

Mamkarhikd I, 366. 368. II, 221. 
231 ff. 
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Mahipushpaka III, 117. 
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Manjuvddini I, 377 f. IT, 282 f. 
Mamnaya III, 134. 

Manojava I, 127. 

Manthara II, 30 ff. 67.* 73. 
Mantra I, 56 f. 84. 97. II, 380. 

Ill, 315. 322. 326 ff. 335. 337 f. 
Mantragupta I, 352. 373 f. II, 
164. 262. 

Mantramahodadhi I, 84. 

Mantri II, 35. 

Mann I, 10. 23. 114. 123. 154. 
II, 6. 356. 397. Ill, 29. 42 f. 
45 ff. 50 ff. 67. .71. 87. 94. 104. 
245. 321. 336. 341. 

Manu (progen.) 1,83.127. Ill, 327. 
Manu chdkshusha I, 125 ff. 
Manusivdyambhura I, 10f. 25. 60. 
Manu v air a swat a I, 46. 
Mamcantara I, 11. 25. 46. 86. 

121 f. 127. 144. 149. 
Manyamdha I, 151. 

Marakatu II, 380. 

Marichi I, 9. 46. 124. 150. 359. 
II, 189. 

Mdrishd I, 10. 

Mdrkancleya I, 13. 28. 30. 150. 
II, 187. 

Mdrkan&eya purdna II, 380. 
Marutta I, 42. 

Masaka III, 321. 

Masudl II, 90. 93. 97 f. 103. 106. 
MdtaJi I, 36. 

Matanga II, 157. 

Mdtanga 11, 172 0. 

Mathura 1, 47. 111. 115 f. 136. 
204. 208 ff. 293 . 299. 307. 11, 
256. 342. 


Mathuresa III, 207. 233. 

Mali III, 154. 

Mdtrd IT, 66. 78. 

Matrasparsa III, 121. 

Matsya avatar a I, 23. 46. 58. 67. 
Mdtsya purdna I, 9. 25. 46. 152. 

II, 322. 359. Ill, 327. 
Mattakdla II, 175 f. 

Maukhya I, 148. 

Maurya II, 272. 

Mausala parva I, 287. 

Mdyd I, 30. 63. 99 f. 119. 

Maya (city) II, 342. 

May ana III, 192. 

Mayanddri I, 241. 

Mdydbura I, 167. 

Mayura III, 174. 

Medhd I, 125. 

Medini III, 160. 204. 209 ff. 219 ff. 

231 ff. 236. 240 ff. 

Medimkara III, 127. 209. 213 f. 
220 f. 

Meghaduta II, 50. 152. 3l0ff. Ill, 
250. 303. 

Meghandda I, 38. 

Meghankusa I, 62. 

Mekala II, 333. 

Mekalakanyakd II, 333. 

Mend I, 151. 

Meru I, 39. 149. 151 f. 287. 315. 

II, 332. 366. Ill, 142. 

Mewar I, 137. 

Ml 7 at dmil II, 392. 

Mmdnsa I, 59. 120. H, 30. Ill, 
196. 210. 

Mimansaka III, 193. 

Mitdkshard I, 8. 87. Ill, 9. 14. 
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29. 47. 51. 53. 69. 73. 78. 87 ff. 
94. 125. 245. 

Mithila I. 353. 365 f. II, 164ff. 

189. 210 ff. 391. Ill, 49. 57. 
Mitrabheda II, 9. 19. 

Mitragupta I, 352. 371 ff. II, 189. 

241 f. 262. 

Mitraka 1, 149. 

Milraldbha II. 9. 28. 142. 
Mitraprapti II, 2S. 

Mitravarmd 1,377. II, 282 ff. 288. 
Mlechchha I, 76. 118. 120. 137. 
242. 

Mohini I, 112. 

Moksha II, S. 

Mokshadharma I, 286. 
Mrichchhakaii II, 158. 
Mrigankadatta II, 151. 

Mrigdvati 1, 192 f. 195. 

Mnkandu I, 59. 150. 

Mudga I, 390. 

Miulgala I, 307. 

Mudra rdkshasa I, 178. Ill, 324. 
Mugdhabodha III, 250. 270. 274. 
Muktamukta II, 299. 
Muktdphalaketu II, 158. 

Mukti I, 96. 

Mukunda II, 3S0. 

Mukuia III, 203 f. 206. 242. 
Mulaprakriti I, 98. Ill, 141). 
Mulasanhitd I, 130. 

Muruiakopanishad III, 106 i. 329. 
Murala I, 241. 11, 281. 
Murchhana If, 66. 77. 

Murchhan khan III, 233. 

Musa khan III, 233. 

Mushika I, 390. 
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Ndga I; 45. 194. 209. 337. II, 22. 

60. 130. 132. 147. 152. 
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Ndgakanyd I, 337. 

Ndgdkhya I, 311. 

Naganadi II, 338. 

Nagapdla II, 281. 

Nahusha I, 38. 
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Naimiskdranya I, 9. 22. 71. 92. 

140. 145. 278. 

Naimittika III, 106. 

Naiydyika III, 144. 193. 

Nakra I, 385. 

Nakshatra I, 153. 

Nakula I, 279. 291. 297. 299. 324. 
Nakula (animal) IT, 53. 76. 

Nala I, 381. 384. 391. II, 138. 
Ill, 303. 

Nalakuvera I, 1L0. 

Nalijangha IT, 285 ff. 

Ndlika II, 299. 

Nam a III, 320. 

Ndmamdld III, 218. 231. 238. 
Namuchi I, 59. 

Ndndrtha III, 223. 232. 

Ndndrthakosha III, 160. 

Nandrtharatnamdid III, 240f. 
Nandrthasangraha III, 210. 
Nanda I, 109 f. 113f. 118. 133. 
165. 172 ff. II, 46. 131. Ill, 
324. 

Nanda I, 28 . 

NanJana I, 333. 

I Nandanidhi II, 380. 
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Nandideva T, 19 L. 

Nandini I, 20. 47. 

Nava I, 27. 

Nardcha II, 299 f. 

Ndrada I, 42 if. 53. 56. olff. 78. 
92. 97. 119. 235. 287. 243. II, 
34. 386. Ill, 18. 29. 47 f. 67 f. 
73. 90 f. 

Narahari pandita III, 236. 
Naraka 1, 126. 

Naravdhanadatta 1 , 190. 242 ft. 
II, 113. 121. 129. 138. 156 if. 
187. 

N dr ayah a I, 10. 30. 35. 56. 60. 

83. 92 if. 118. 139. II, 161. 

N dray an a chakravartti III, 207. 
Narishyanta I, 127. 

Narmada I, 35. 37. 50. 60. 62. 
69. 77. 85. 137. 204. 240 f. 280. 
II, 329. 332 f. 394. 

Narttaka I, 327. 

Naur II, 93. 

Ndstika I, 376. 

Naia I. 327. 

Navamdlikd I, 370. II, 236. 

* Navanadl II, 338. 

Navananda I, 161. 

Nidana I, 270. 
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Nidhi II, .50. 380. 

Nidhipalita II, 195. 

Nigraha I, 384. 

Nila I, 49. 308. II, 380. 
Nilakaniha 1, 141. 154. Ill, 116. 

125. 208. 

Nimba II, 214. 


Nimbavati II, 248. 254. 

Nip a II, 373. 

Nipdta III, 320. 

Nir III, 127. 137. 

Nirdlidra III, 130, 

Nirdwandwa III, 124. 

Nir gun a I, 147. 

Nirmala III, 148. 

Nirukta III, 311. 316. 318. 
Nirvana III, 122. 325. 

Nirveda III, 127 f. 

Nirvindhyd II, 340. 
Niryogakshema III, 125. 

Nishdda I, 35. 256. 

Nishadha I, 137. 

Nisldhd III, 151. 

Mssreyas III, 137 f. 

Nitambavati II, 248. 256 ft. 

Niti I, 86. 354. II, 6. 85. Ill, 
154. 

Nitisdstra II, 6. 9. 

Nitya III, 106. 

Nivdta III, 139. 

Nivritti III, 150. 

Niyodhaka I, 327. 

Nrisinha I, 32f. II, 183. 
Nrmnha avatar a I, 59. 
Nushirvan II, 88 f. Ill, 186. 
Nydsa III, 67. 

Om I, 58. 

Omkara I, 37. 

Pada III, 286. 

Paddrthakaumudi 111, 207. 
Padmakalpa I, 30. 
Padmandbhadalta III, 207. 232. 
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Pddmapurdna T, Sf. 21-82. 121. 
141. 

Padmavati I, 23G. 238 f. 242. II, 
121. 158. 

Padmodbhaual , 352. II, 1G0. 177. 
Pdduka III, 229. 

Paila I, 128 f. 

Paisdchi bhdshd I, 1G0. 184. 189. 
II, 119. 

Paksha II, 303. 

Pakshaja II, 322. 

Pdlaka I, 200. II, 156 IT. 

Palasa I, 70. 

Pallipati II, 27. 

Panava III, 11G. 

Pdnchajanya III, 117. 

Pane hula I, 291. 293. 297 f. 30*. 

307. 310 f. 325. 327. II, 219. 

P anchor dtr a I, 119. 

Panchasikha I, 186. 
Panchatantra I, 213. II, 3 ft. S71T. 

139. 144ft*. Ill, 178. 185 f. 
Panchopdkhyana II, 5. 79. 
Pdikava I, S9. 280 ff. II, 307. 

309. 357. Ill, 103. 115. 

Pdniiu I, 123. 228. 278IT. II, 293. 
356. 358. 

Pdnciya I, 241. II, 79. 

Pdnini I, 90. 1G5. 169. II, 30. 
32 f. 118. Ill, 177. 204, 20G. 
221. 279. 315. 31S. 324. 33G. 
Pdmniya I 174. 

Parabrahma I, 93. 

Paramo I, 147. 

Par a mu brahma l, 120. 
Paramatmd 1, 93. 120. 147. 


Pardsara I, 120 iT. 139. 313. II, 
G. 275. 

Paramrama I, 38 f. 59. 106 f. 291. 

309. 332. II, 366. 
Parichitagrdhakdgdma II, 77. 
Parikshit I, 133. 192. 

Parishada II, 35. 

Paritrdta II, 219. 

Paropakari I, 244 f. 254. 
Pdrswandtha III, 224. 

Parvata II, 308. 

Parvati II, 338. 340. 

Pdrvati I, 38. 52 f. 56. 59. 62. 70. 
103 ft*. 162. .332. II, 117. 352. 
360. 376. 

Parydpta III, 116. 

Pasa II, 301. 

Pdsha/ula II, 57. 

Pdsupata I, 59. 

Pasupati I, 59. 

Pdtdla I, 11. 22. 33. 45 f. 126. 
194 f. 296. II, 22. 130. 132. 
173. 344. 

Pdtdla khaiida 1, 8. 22. 45 - 53. 
78 f. 

Pdiali 1 , 168. 

Paialipura I, 351. 

Pdtaliputra I, 164 IT. 185. 351. 
379. II, 11. 49. 115. 133. 282. 
Ill, 231. 324. 

Pdtanjala I, 120. Ill, 106. 

Pa thy apathy a I, 270. 
Pattabandha I, 228. 

Patti II, 292. 

Patiisa II, 301. 

Pdtuhakara III, 221. 

Paulastya I, 150, 
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Paulisa siddhdnta I, 152. 
Paunarbhava III, 48. 

Paundra III, 117. 

Paunch'aka I, 138. 

Paurava I, 299 f. 

Paushkara khanda I, 22. 
Paushkara mdhdtmya I, 27. 74. 
Pavitra I, 84. 

Payoshni I, 49. 

PJiala III, 124. 

Pilpai II, 3. 86 ff. 138. 

Pingala 1,90. II, 30. Ill, 317 f. 
Ping aid I, 390. 

Pingalaka II, 12. 139. 

Pisdcha I, 41. 55 f. II, 117 f. 128. 
133. 

Pitdmahd II, 192. 

Pitri I, 2G. 111. 125. 150f. 154. 

II, 389. Ill, 344. 
Prabhanjana I, 28. 

Prabhasa I, 38. 

Prabodhachandrodaya III, 189. 
196. 

Prachandavarma I, 377 f. II, 
283 ff. 

Prdchetasa I, 10. 125. 340. 
Pradakshina II, 365. 

Pradhdna I, 10. 23. 98. 123. 145. 
Pradyota I, 230. II, 341.. 
Pradyumna I, 14. 116. 
Pralidravarma I, 353. 365 f. II, 
164. 166. 189. 211 f. 219 f. 
Prahldda I, 31/1’. 59. 

Prahrcida I, 31. 

Prajdpati I, 25. 30. 124. 126. 272. 
II, 192. 

Prahrita l, 14S. 


Prdkrita manoramd III, 177. 
Prakrit i I, 24. 58. 92f. 98-103. 
128. 145f. II, 288. Ill, 119. 
144. 146. 

Praknti khanda I, 93. 98-103. 
Pralamba I, 110. 

Pramaddropya II, 28. 

Pramati I, 352. 369ff. II, 164. 

189. 233. 

Pramlocha I, 14. 

Prdnakara III, 221. 

Pram II, 300. 

Prasavishyadliwani III, 133. 
Prain opani sh ad III, 329. 
Prasnottaramdla 11, 315. 

Prastha II, 251. 

Prastuta I, 127. 

Prasuti I, 25. 124. 

Pratigraha II, 303. 

Prdtisakhya I, 164. Ill, 312. 

317 f. 320. 

Pratish/hd I, 162. 

Pratishthdna I, 62. 162. 180. 185. 

190. II, 120. 153. 

Prarira I, 308. 

Pravritti 111, 150. 

Praydga I, 37. 55f. 67. 7‘i. II, 
359. 361. 

Prishadhra I, 127. 

Pnshat I, 307. 310. 

Pnshtha II, 303. 

Piitand II, 292. 

Phtlui I, 279 f. 293. 312. 319. 321. 
325. 333. 

Prithivi I, 125. 145. 

Prithu I, 11. 25. 34f. 38. 67 ff. 
125. 140 f. 
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Prithuga I, 127. 

Priyadarsi III, 336. 

Priyamvadd II, 211 f. 215. 
Priyavrata I, 124. 127. 
Protkaiablintya II, 35. 
Pujyapada III, 229. 

Pulaha I, 127. 150. 

Pulastyci I, 23. 26. 30. 127. 150. 
Pullman I, 135. 180. 

Pulinda I, 136. 204. 215. 228. 
Pitman I, 99. 

Pundarika II, 328. 
Puhdarikamukhi I, 390. 

Pundra II, 219 f. 

Punyaka vrata I, 103. 

Purdna I, 1—155. 178. 181 f. 350. 
354. 366. II, 29. 170. 329. 336. 
354. Ill, 46. 95. 97. 111. 115. 
197. 209. 306 f. 342. 

Purdna sanhitd I, 130. 

Purdna sarvasiua II, 318. 320 f. 
359. 

Purandhara I, 127. 

Puri I, 17. 

Purnabhadra I, 367 f. II, 222. 
229 f. 

Purohita II, 35. 274. Ill, 17G. 
Punt I, 89. 127. 291. 

Puru I, 36 f. 299. 

Pururavas I, 41. 154. 

Purusha I, 24. 58. 99. 123. Ill, 
119. 141 f. 144. 147 f. 
Purushottama I, 9. 14. 49. II, 19. 
Ill, 148. 

Purushottama dev a III, 211 f. 219. 
Purushottama kshcfta I, 13. 16f. 
49. 72. 


Purva khanda I, 19. 

Purva piihikd I, 347. 357. 
Pushkala I, 50. 

Pushkara I, 20. 27 ff. 37 f. 74f. 

77. 79. II, 322. 
Puslikaravarttaka II, 321 f. 
Pushkarikd II, 215 f. 

Pushpa I, 186. 

Pushpabhadrd I, 105. 
Pushpadanta 1, 162. 179. 184. 

188 f. II, 117 f. 328. Ill, 176. 
Pushpaka II, 23 ff. 
Pushpakarandini II, 311. 
Pushpapura I, 351. 367. II, 211. 
Pushpapuri II, 1G0. 162. 164. 
Pushpodbhava I, 353. 355 f. II, 
168. 177. 181 f. 185. 189. 

Pushii I, 124. 

Putraka J, 166 ff. II, 133. 
Putrikdputra III, 47. 

Rabhasa III, 202. 220. 

Rabhasala III, 220. 

Rddhd I, 53. 70. 75. 84. 91 ff. 

293. 339. Ill, 97. 

Radhdkdnta deva III, 235. 
Rddhikd I, 103. 

Rdgamanjari I, 3621'. II, 202 ff. 
Rdghava II, 327. 

Raghu 1, 47. II, 326 f. 364. 
Paghumani bhaUdchdrya 111, 159. 
163 f. 

Raghunandana III, 72. 
Raghupati II, 326. 

Raghuvansa I, 47. 78. II', 315. 
327. 

Raikka III, 105 1 
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Raj a dev a III, 204. 

Rdjadharma I,. 286. 

Rdjagiri I, 357. II, 180. 
Rdjagriha II, 22. 

Rdjahansa I, 35 Iff. 366. 371). II, 
160 ff. 326. 

Rdjanighantu III, 235 f. 238. 
Rajas III, 124 f. 

Rajas a I, 9. 

Rdjasuya I, 29. 282. 
Rdjatarangini I, 182. II, lllf. 
Rajavdhana 1, 352ff» II, 169. 171. 
182 ff. 221. 225. 233. 241. 262. 
269. 

Raji 1, 26. 

Rajoguna I, 146. Ill, 147. 153. 
Rdkshasa I, 51. 55. 207 f. 239. 
242. 333. 372. II, 41. 71 f. 78. 
133 ff. 144. 236. 260 f. 

Rdkshasi I, 296. 

Rakidksha II, 37. 

Rdma I, 14 ff 29. 39. 46ff. 50ff. 
60. 72. 74. 78. 106. 142. 189. 
207 f. 242. 273. 309f. 328. II, 
60. 315 f. 326 f. 391 f. Ill, 195. 
Rdmachandra I, 29. 83. 309. 
Rdmadeva III, 174. 

Rdmagiri II, 315 f. 327. 
Rdmahrada I, 39. 

Ramandtha II, 325 f. 

Ramandtha vidydvdchaspati III, 
208. 

Ramanuja I, 78f. 142. Ill, 227. 
Rdmasahasrandma I, 16. 
Rdmasarmana III, 237. 

Rdmdltama I f, 379. JIT, 138.166. 

205 f. 


Rdmatarkavdgisa III, 208. 
Rdmatirtha II, 167. 

Rdmdyana I, 6. 29. 42. 47f. 60. 
83. 119. 144. 210. 277. 328. 346. 
II, 316. 360. 364 f. 388. Ill, 
100. 179. 

Ramayantikd II, 215. 

Rameswara I, 75. 

Rdmeswara sarmafia III, 231. 
Rantideva II, 353. 355. Ill, 219. 
Rasa II, 66. 78. 

Rasa I, 95 f. 

Rasakoila I, 17. 

Rasamandala I, 95. 

Rasdtala I, 45. 

Rasavidyd T, 270. 

Rdsdyana I, 274 f. 

Rathin II, 294. 

Ratnagriva I, 49. 

Ralnamdld III, 213f. 219f. 222.235. 
Ratnapura I, 246. II, 20. 
Ratnavati II, 254 ff. 

Ratnodbhava I, 352 ff. II, 160. 

167 f. 177. 

Raurava I, 55. 

Rauhisha II, 298. 

Rdvana I, 14. 41. 46. 48. 207f. 

210. II, 66. 316. 369. 
Rdyamukuia II, 306. Ill, 138. 
203 f. 216 f. 233. 

Revd I, 37. 241. II, 284. 331 ff 
Revati II, 358. 

Ribhu III, 345. 

Richas (pi.) I, 129. 
j Richdka II, 281. 

Aicjredaimf. lil,3<M. 8211V. 
332 ff. 339. 
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Ripunjaya II, 223. 

Rishabba I, 262. 

Rishi I, 9. 14. 23. 25. 52. 55. 60. 
06. 69 f. 92. 125. 127. 145. 150. 
278. II, 191. 333. 353. 368. 389. 
Ill, 323. 334 f. 

Rishika I, 55. 

Rishli 11, 300. 

Ritusanhara II, 315. 325. 335. 
362. 375. 

Rohaiidchala 11. 26. 

Robini I, 70. Ill, 1S5. 

Rokh I, 192. 

Romciharsliana I, 130. 

Ruchi I, 25. 124. 

Rudeghi II, 93. 

Rudra I, 59. 96. 127. 146. 149. 
272. II, 5. 

Rudra (lex.) Ill, 220. 
Ruhndnyada 1, 50. 

Rukmi I, 116. 

Rukmini I, 116. 

Rumanwdn I, 203 1. 215. 227 1. 

230. 233. 235 f. 

Rupanika I, 206. 211 IT. 
RupaSikhd II, 135 f. 

Rv.shia I, 149. 

Sabda III, 263. 

Sabdachandrika III, 235. 237. 
Sabdakalpadruma 111, 235. 242. 
Sabdamdld U, 380. Ill, 231 f. 
Sabdaratndvali II, 380. Ill, 207. 
232 f.^237. 240 f. 

Sabddntava II, 379. Ill, 212. 
218. 

$abddvthakalpataru HI, 234. 242. 


Sabdavandarbhasindhu III, 234. 
240. 242. 

Sabda vast r a II, 8. 

Saiva I, 75. 80. 112. 111. 13S. 143. 

155. 378. Ill, 193. 

Saivagdra I, 38. 

Saka I, 292. 

Saka III, 179. 

Sakala III, 317. 

Sdkambhari devi I, *20. 

Sakatdla I, 175 ff. 

Sdkhd III, 317. 333. 

Sdkini II, 259. 

Sakuntala I, 40. 78. 11, 314. 317. 

364. 377. 383. Ill, 272. 

Sdktci 1, 9. 109. 

Sakti I, 9. lOOf. 122. Ill, 96f. 
Saktideva I, 245. 255 ff. II, 126 ff. 
Saktikumdra II, 250 ff. 

Saktimati I, 181. 223 f. 

Saktivega I, 244. 268. 

Saktri I, 59. 

Saktri I, 122. 

Sakuni 1, 292. 298. 

Sdlagrdma I, 49. 53. 64. 66. 781. 

118. II, 394. III. 95 f. 
Sdlagrdma kshetra l, 31. 43. 
Saldkd I, 275. 382. 381 f. 
Sdlakya I, 274. 276. 

*S \dUvdhana 1, 162. ,181 f. II. 120. 
HI, 179. 189. 

Salya I, 274 ff. 285. 299. 338 f. 

II, 294, 296. 

Salya pari'a I, 285. 

Sambhu I, 186. 188. 212. 11, 360. 
Sam 1, 47. 104f, 

Sanka 1, 59. 07, 
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Sankara I, 93. 114. 244. 268. 
Sankara (man’s name) II, 211. 
Sankardcharya I, 138. 347. Ill, 
105. 108. 113. 119. 122 ff. 128. 
134. 138. 140. 142. 145. 150. 
174. 188 IT. 210. 
Sankaradigvijaya III, 192. 
Sankarajaya III, 192. 
Sankaraswami I, 246 ff. Ill, 190. 
SanTcaravijaya III, 193. 

Sankha II, 380. 

Sankhanidhi II, 50. 

Sankhdyana III, 321. 

Sanku III, 168. 

Sankhumukln I, 390. 
Sdnsapdyana I, 88. 130. 

Santanu I, 122. 291. 305. 313. 
Sdntiparva 1, 286. 

Sara I, 308. II, 352 f. 

Sarabha II, 363. 

Sarada tilaka I, 84. II, 50. 
Saradtval I, 30S. 

Sarat II, 373. 

Sarayii I, 60. 

Sarira sthdna I, 274. 

Sarnga II, 397. 

Sarngadhara I, 388. 

Saryati I, 127. 

Sastra I, 382. 385. 

Sa swat a III, 219. 

Salabuddhi II, 63 f. 

Satadhriti I, 308. 

Satadru I, 127. 

Sataghni II, 302. 
featahali II, 219 f. 

Sataka I, 348. II, 33o. 
Satakarni I, 134. 
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Satapatha brahman a 111, 311. 

326 f. 331. 

Sat amp a I, 10. 124. 

Satrugma I, 47 ff. 

Saudra III, 48. 

Saunaka I, 19. 23. 71. 92. 367. 

II, 225. Ill, 323 ff. 

Savali II, 300. 

Savara II, 165. 

, 

Sayyddhyaksha II, 35. 

SayydpiUa II, 35. 

Sephdlika I, 387. 

Seshd I, 39 f. 42. 45. 52. 

Sesha (n.) I, 348. 

Silchandi I, 296. 

Sikshd III, 31C. 

Sini I, 299. 304. 

Sirisha II, 3731. 

Sisira II, 373. 

Sisumdra I, 153. 329. II, 146. 

Simpala I, 116. 

Sica I, 12 f. 17. 19. 24. 26 ff. 42 ff. 

50 ff. 90 ff. 138. 113. 145. 148 f. 

151. 154. 158 f. 161. 166. 169. 

174. 182. 185. 191. 212. 217. 

243. 328. 330. 332. 366. 376. 

II, 5. 66. 79.. 116 f. 136. 157. 

172 f. 192. 197. 224. 323. 344. 

347 ff. 360 ff. 376. 399. Ill, 

95 ff. 122. 176. 193. 341. 

Siva (man) I, 246 ff. 

Sicalinga I, 355. II, 369. 

Swapurdna I, 89. 

Smardmatripdihi I, 349. 

Swaiarmd I, 31. 
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Sivi I, 42. 292. 332. II, 251. 
Soria I, 351. 

Srdddha I, 26. 29. 75. 124 f. 177. 
Ill,* 12 f. 

Sramanaka II, 20f. 

Sramanikd II, 257 f. 

Srauta III, 333. 
tfrautasutra III, 320 f. 

Srdvaka 111, 224. 

Srdvana I, 109. 153. 

Srdvasti I, 234. 369 f. II, 236 ff. 
Sr eyas III, 138. 

Sri I, 125. 341. Ill, 154. 
Sribhoja III, 174. 
Srichandradeva III, 215. 
Sridandi I, 347. 

Sridatta II, 320. 
tSridharaswdnd III, 108. 116. 119. 

125. 130. 137. 140. 150. 155. 
Sridhritisinha III, 212. 

Srigdlikd 1, 363 f. 11, 204 O’. 
Srikaniha I, 38. 

Srikariia dev a III, 186 f. 
Srikirttidd I, 70. 

Srikrishna III, 215. 

Srlkfishna tarkdlankara III, 17. 
72. 

Sriknndala I, 55. 

Sfinga I, 382. 

Sringabhuja II, 134 ff. 

SHngagiri III, 189. 
Sringdratilaka II, 315. 

Snnjarja I, 119. 295. 307. 
Sripativarmd I, 133. 

Sri pulmdn I, 180. 

Sriraiuja I, 58. 60 . 81. 

Srisaila I, 62. 85. 


Srishii khanda I, 22-30. 39. 73 f. 
76 ff. 141. 

Srotavya III, 128. 

Sruta III, 128. 

Srutabodha II, 315. 

Srutadhara III, 176. 

Srutdrthd I, ISO. 

Srutdyvs I, 25. 

Sruti III, 97. 128. 316. 
Subhaxdstri III, 88. 

Sudra I, 56. 114. 136. 175. 292. 

Ill, 48. 94/ 113. 133. 255. 
Sudraka I, 367. II, 225. Ill, 
186. 197. 

Snka I, 53. 

Sukasaptati I, 157. II, 108. 
Sukra I, 26. II, 6. 275. 
Sunahkpha III, 327. 

Suraka III, 186. 

Surasena I, 292 f. II, 256. 

Swait a I, 149. 

Sweta I, 29. 148 f. 

Swetadivipa I, 58. 118. 
Stvetalohita I, 149. 

Swetasikha I, 149. 

Swetdsya I, 149. 

Syenavyuha II, 306, 

Sabhdparva I, 282. II, 34. 
SaddHva I, 53. 60. 62. 
Sadyumna I, 127. 

Sagara 1, 42. 324. II, 207. 359 f. 
Sdgaradattd II, 282. 

Saguna l, 147. 

Salmdeva I, 279. 291. 297 f. 324* 
Sdhasdnka III, 215. 221. 
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Sdhasika I, 111. 

Sahdsrnbuddhi II, 63 f. 

Sahasrdu Ika L, 1 Ui? it*. II, IK). 

Sahaurdrjma I, 55. 

Sahishnu I, 127. 
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Yddava (lex.) Ill, 221. 

Yadu I, 89. 108. 132. 299. 3(M. 

312. 332. 

Yahya II, 93. 

Ydja I, 326. 

Yajiia I, 124. Ill, 136. 

Yajiia (name) I, 135. 

Yajnadatta l, 166. 
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Yajnasri I, 135. 

Ydjiiavalkya T, 87 f. Ill, 44. 47f. 

69. 91. 332. 

Yajnavati II, 182. 

Yajurveda (white) I, 128 f. Ill, 
309. 31 If. 317. 323. 326. 332 ff. 
Yajurveda (black) III, 321. 332. 
Yaksha I, 69. 162. 182. 224. 356. 
374 f. II, 117 IT. 147. 169. 180. 
224. 266 f. 312 f. 316 f. 319. 323. 
345. 368. 373 f. 382. 386. 394. 
396. 399. 

Yakshini I, 367.. 369. II, 227. 373. 
Yama I, 34. 41. 44. 64 f. 69. 304. 

376. II, 6. 24. Ill, 345. 

Yama (jur.) I, 59. Ill, 47 f. 
Ydma 1, 124. 298. 

Yamadwitiyd I, 65. 

Yamagitd I, 130. 

Yamuna I, 60. 333. II, 10. 332. 
370. 

Y antra I, 382 f. 387. II, 301. 
Yantramukta II, 299. 

Yaska III, 311. 318. 

Yasodd I, 109 ff. 


Ydtaydma III, 151. 

Yatlidrtlia II. 19S. 202 f. 

Yati II, 66. 

Yavana 1, 292. 366. 371 f. II, 
219. 246 f. 

Yaydti I, 36. 

Yoga I, 15. 43. 143. 145. 149. II, 
131. Ill, 10S1T. 118. 121 f. 143. 
Yogakaraiidikd I, 220. 
Yoqananda I, 175 ff. II, 131. 
Yogandharayana 1,1961'. 203.205. 

213. 228. 230. 233. 235 ff'. 
Yogasdstra III, 109. 

Yogesicara I, 147. 

Yogi I, 16. 143. 246. II, 57 f. 131. 

153. Ill, 111. 119f. 

Yogini II, 133. 

Yojana I, 214. 

Yudhishihira I, 279. 286ff. 316. 

324 ff. 337. 340. II, 34. 307 ff. 
Yuga I, 15. 45. 128. 153. II, 322. 
Yugandhara I, 304. 

Yuvaraja II, 35. 177. 226. 
Yuvarajya II, 220. 

Yvyudhdna I, 299. 11, 308. 



ADDITIONAL NOTE to Vol. II, p. 16, and Vol. Ill, p. 185. 

We are indebted to Dr. Kern, of Benares, for the following 
quotations from the text of the Bribatsanhitn: 

HT31TW I 


25 
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CORRECTIONS. 


t^rsrf^r swr fwt i 
fl ^^rfri si’i^rgwfw &psnt ii 

iPTfci *rrf% fjr^srTf^mipn: : n 

The couplet beginning fif% is not found in any of the 
seven MSS. he has consulted. See also Bohtlingk’s “Indische 
Spriiche”, Nos. 1886 and 2648 f. 


From the printed edition of the Vikramarkacharitra (Madras: 
1861) we add the following two stanzas as a supplement to Prof. 
Benfey’s note (Pantschatantra, II, p. 393): 

wifafiTW i 
ff 'frff 

■srff w^Hrrfw ^Tfr^t n 

^rTTrfij^ft' ^rfTTf i 

t^i Spftf** , *rff *nf*ffai ^RTTfTT II 

STcTPflT I 

ftffwnrapira: Tf^T I 

^rfw sT^rrenrf Tift^rnft ^ ii 

See Bohtlingk, 1.1., Nos. 2354 and 2367. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. I. 


Page 68, 

line 19 and 22 

read Krishna 

- n, 

- 12 

Kamdkhya 

- 79, 

- 5 

- Kamdkhya 

- 103, 

- 2 

Goluka 

- 112, 

- 30 

Vrilmspafci 

- 116, 

- 19 

Raaha 

- 119, 

- 19 

- Purdnas 

- 123, 

- 2 

- Pandu 
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Page 127, 

line 22 

read 

- 127, 

- 

23 

- 

- 129, 

- 

19 

- 

- 129, 

- 

24 

- 

- 137, 

- 

2 

- 

- 152, 

- 

25 

- 

- 154, 

- 

22 and 26 

- 

- 154, 

- 

23, 26, 27 

- 

- 154, 

- 

25 

- 

- 157, 

- 

10 

- 

- 158, 

- 

28 

- 

- 179, 

- 

6 

- 

- 179, 

- 

11 

- 

- 228, 

- 

16 

- 

- 260, 

- 

15 

- 

- 273, 

- 

18 

- 

- 274, 

- 

2 

- 

- 295, 

- 

9 

- 

- 297, 

- 

6 

- 

- 307, 

- 

31 

- 

- 310, 

- 

9 

- 

- 312, 

- 

23 

- 

- 313, 

- 

27 

- 

- 348, 

- 

20 

- 

- 351, 

- 

20 

- 

- 357, 

- 

10 

- 

- 364, 

- 

18 and 25 

- 

- 372, 

- 

22 

- 

- 372, 

- 

26 

- 

- 377, 


9 

Vol. 

II. 

Page 26, 

line 23 

read 

- 47, 

- 

28 

* 

- 77, 

- 

8 

- 

- 120 , 

- 

23 

- 


Viswamitra 

Bharadwaja 

Yajnavalkya 

Taittiriya 

Nishadlia 

Treta 

Yarkishadas 
Ushmapas, Ajyapas 
Somapas 
Salivahana 
Sangrama 
Badarika 
Badarikasrama 
Pandu 
Golden City 
Yiswamitra 
Sarira 
Snnjaya 
Bharadwaja 
Srinjaya 
Brahma 
Ajamidha 
Parasara 
Vijayanagara 
Pushpapura 
Purva 

Chandravarma 
Dakin i 
Pack (si 
Mabishmati 


Rohaiiachala 

from 

sresktki 

Salivahana 
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Page 138, 

CORRECTIONS. 

line 28 read chhaditam 

- 164, 

- 11 

Mitragupta 

- 208, 

- 19 

endeavouring 

- 209, 

- 22 and 29 - 

Chandravarma 

- 210, 

- 11 

Chandravarma 

- 221, 

- 4 

Chandravarma 

- 248, 

- 17 

Dhiimim 

- 248, 

- 18 

Nitambavati 

- 315, 

- 8 

Ritusanhara 

- 354, 

- 16,19and24 - 

Charmanwati 

- 364, 

- 24 - 

Kanwa * 

- 372, 

2 and 24 

Airavata 

- 394, 

- 21 

Salagrama 


Yol. III. 

Page 25, line 28 read 

_ 96, - 15,19and24 - Brahma 

Sankara 
Sridhara 


108, 

- 

13 

108, 

- 

13 

103, 

- 

14 

127, 

- 

24 

128, 

- 

15 

128, 

- 

16 

141, 

- 

23 

177, 

- 

14 

189, 

- 

21 

213, 

- 

13 

240, 

- 

12 

291, 

- 

11 


Sankhyas 

Medinikara 

Srotavya 

Sruta 

adhyatma 

Manorama 

Salivahana 

Vijayanagara 

Prayoga 

Almanepada 
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